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Mr. LovgL ac r, 25 Joins berker, th: 
Frid. Night, « er. rather, Sar at ern. 5 # Check. 


THOUGHT, I ſhould nat have had either time 
1 or inclination to. write another line before T got to 
M. Hall. But have the firſt; muſt find the laſt; 
fince I can neither ſleep, nor do any thing but rden 


if 1 can do that. I am moſt. copfoundedl Aud of hu- 


mours The reaſon let i it follow; if it wil ner 
No preparation for it, fromme. 150 
I tried by gentleneſs and love to ſoften— What ? 
Marble. A heart incapable either love or gentle- 


neſs. Her paſt injuries for ever in Her head. Ready 
to receive a favour; the permiſfion to go to Hamp- 


ſtead; but neither to deſerve it nor return atly. 380 


my ſcheme of the gentle kind, was foon give! 1 over. 
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I then wanted her te provoke me : Like a coward 
boy, who waits for the firſt blow, before he can per- 
ſuade himſelf to fight, I half challeng'd her to chal- 
lenge or defy me: She ſeemed aware of her danger; 
and would not directly brave my reſentment : But 
kept ſuch a middle cburſe, that I neither could find 
a pretence to offend, nor reaſon to hope; yet ſhe be- 
heved my tale, that her uncle would come to Kentiſh 
Town; and ſeemed not to apprehend, that Tomlin- 
ſon was an impoſtor. 

She was very uneaſy, upon the whole, in my com- 
pany : Wanted often to break from me: Yet ſo held 
me to my promiſe of permitting her to go to Hamp- 
Reads that I knew not how to get off of it; altho' it 

28 ichpoſlible, in my precarious ſituation with her, 
8 9 of performing it. 

In this ſituation; the women ready to aſſiſt; and, 
f 1 proceeded not, as ready to ridicule me; what 
had f left me, but to purſue the concerted. ſcheme, 
and Reed a pretence to quarrel with her, in crder to 
revoke my promiſed permifſien ; and to convince her, 
that I would not be e as the moſt brutal of 

raviſhers for notbing? 

I had 2 agreed with the women. that if I could not 
find a preteuce in her preſence, to begin my operations, 
the note ſhould lie in my way, and I was to pick it 
up, ſoon after ker retiring from me. Put ] began to 
| doubt at near ten o'clock (fo. er tneſt was the to leave 
me, ſuſpecting my over-warm behaviour to her, and 
cager graſping of her hand two or three times, with 
eyc-firings, as;I felt onthe ſtrain, white her oyes ſheyw- 
ed, uneaſinels and apprehenſion ), that if 5 actually 
 Tetired for the night, it mipht be a chanc whether 
ir. would be tafy to, come at her again. 1 
fare ta run ſuch n riſque, I ſtept ont ur © little after 
zen, with Hitent 15 alter {Ne nreconeert ed difpofiticn 


little; laying I would attend her agaln inſtantly. 
But 
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But as I returned, I met her at the door, intending 
to withdraw for the night. I could not perſuade her 
to go back: Nor had | preſence of mind (ſo full of 
complaiſancy as I was to her juſt before) to ſtay her 
by force: So ſhe {lid thro' my hands into her own 
apartment. I had nothing to do, therefore, but to 
let my former concert take place. ” 

I ſhould have premiſed (but care not for order of 
time, connexion, or any thing. elſe) that, between 
eight and nine o'clock in the evening, another ſer- 


vrnt of Lord M.'s, on horſeback, came, to deſire me 


to carry down with me Dr. 8. my uncle having been 
once ( in extremis as they judge he is now) reheved and 
reprieved by him. I ſent, and engaged the Doctor 
to accompany me down; and am to call upon him 
by four this morning : Or the devil ſhould have un- 
cle and doctor, if I'd ſtir, till I got all made up. 

Poke thy damn'd noſe forward into the event, if 
thou wilt —Curſe me, if thou ſhalt have it, till its 
proper time and place—And too ſoon then. 

She had hardly got into her chamber, but I found 
a little paper, as I was going into mine; which I 
took up; and, opening it (for it was carefully pinn'd 
in another paper), what ſhould it be, but a promiſary 
note, given as a bribe, with a further promiſe of a 
diamond ring, to induce Dorcas to favour her miſ- 
treſs's eſcape ? | | 

How ray temper chang'd in a moment !——Ring, 


ring, ring, ring, my bell, with a violence enough to 


break the ſtring, as if the houſe were on fire, 
Every devil frighted into active life: The whole 
houſe in an uproar : Up runs will. —-Sir—Sir Eyes 


goggling, mouth diſtended—Bid the damn'd toad 


orcas come hither (as I ood at the ſtair-head), in 
a horrible rage, and out of breath, cry'd J. 
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In fight came the trembling devil—but ſanding 
aloof, from the report made her by Will. of the paſ- 
ſion I was in, as well as from what ſhe heard. 

Flaſh came out my ſword immediately : for I had it 
ready on daſh—Curs'd, confounded, villainous bribery 
and corruption! „ 

Up runs ſhe to her lady's door, ſcreaming out for 
ſafety and protection. 

Good your honour, interpoſed Will. for God's 
ſake—O Lord, O Lord receiving a good cuff— 

Take that, varlet, for ſaving the ingrateful wretch 
from my vengeance |— 

IWretch I intended to fav ; ; but if it were ſome other 
werd of like ending, paſſion muſt be my excuſe. 

Up ran two or three of the aſterhood, What's the 
matter! What's the matter! 

The matter! (for ftill my beloved open] not her 
door; on the contrary, drew another bolt) This abo- 
 minable Dorcas!—{(Call her aunt up !—Let her ſee 
what a traitereſs ſhe has placed about me - And let 
her bring the toad to anſwer for herſclf)—has taken 
| a bribe, a proviſion for life, to betray her truſt ; by 
that means to perpetuate a quarrel between a man and 
his wife, and fruſtrate for ever all hopes of reconci- 
liation between us. s 

Let me periſh, Belford, if I have patience to r 
ceed with the farce 


Ur came the aunt puffing and blowing As ſhe 
hoped for mercy, ſhe was not privy to it | She never 
knew ſuch a plotting perverſe lady in her life ! 1 
Well might ſervants be at the paſs they were, when 2 


ſuch ladies as Mrs Lovelace made no conſcience of i 


corrupting them. For her part, ſhe defired no mercy 
for the wretch : No niece of hers, i ſhe were not bl 
faithful to her truft !\—PBut what was the proof? ; 


She was ſhewn the paper. 5 
: But 


| 
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But 


under the villainy. 
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But too evident Curſed, curſed Toad, De- 
vil, Jade, paſſed from each mouth. And the vileneſs 
of he corrupted, and the unworthineſs of the corrup- 
treſ;, were inveighed againſt. 


Up we all went, palling the lady's door into the 
dining room, to proceed to tryal 


Stamp, ſtamp, ſtamp, up, each on her heels; Rave, 
rave, rave, every tongue | 

Bring up the creature before us all, this inſtant ! 

And would ſhe have got out of the houſe, ſay you! 

Theſe the noiſes, and the ſpeeches, as we clatter'd 


by the door of the fair briberels. 


Up was brought Dorcas (whimpering) between 


are both bawling out — Lou muſt go! You ſhall 


— Tis fit you ſhould anſwer for vourſelf!—You 
are 2 diſcredit to all worthy ſervants as they pulled 
and puſhed her up ſtairs—She whining, I cannot tec 
his honour ! I cannot look ſo good and fo g generous a 
gentleman in the face — O how ſhall I bear my aunt's 
ravings | 

Come up, and be d—n'd— Bring her forward, her 
imperial judge! What a plague, it is the diteifion, 
not the crime, that confounds you. You could be 
quiet enough for days together, "as 1 ſee by the date, 


Tell me, ingratcful devil, tell 
me, who made the firit advances. 

Ay, diſgrace to my family and blood, cry'd the 
old one | Fell his Honour! Tell the truth; — 
Who made the firſt advances? Ay, curſed creature, 

cry'd Sally, who made the firſt advances ? 

I have betrayed one truſt already O let me not 
betray another | My lady is a good lady O let 
let not Her ſuffer 

Tell all you know. Tell the whole trut h, Dorcas, 
cry'd Polly Horton—His Honour loves his lady too 


well, to make her ſuffer much ; little as ſhe requites 
his love. | 


B 3 Every 
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Every body ſees that, cry'd Sally—Too well indeed, 
for his Honour, I was going to ſay. 

Till now, I thought the deſerved my love! But to 
bribe a ſervant thus, who ſhe ſuppoſed had orders to 
watch her ſteps, for fear of another elopement z and 
to impute that precaution to me as a crime !---Yet ! 
mult love her !---Ladies forgive my weakneſs !--- 

Curſe upon my grimaces If J have patience to 
repeat them I But thou ſhalt have them all- Thou 
canſt not deſpiſe me more than J deſpiſe 2 1 — 


Bur ſuppoſe, Sir, faid Sally, you have my lady 
and the wench face to face ? Y ou lee the cares not 
to confeſs. 

Or my carel-/reſs! cry'd Dorcas Don't let my 
poor lady ſuffer! Indeed if you all knew what 1 
know, you would ſay, her ladyſhip has been cruelly 
treated 
 BSeel---fee |—repeatedly, every one at once.---Quly 
ſorry for the detecbion, as your Honour faid---Not the 
fault— DT ” | 
Curſed creature, and devilith creature, from every 
mouth. N 5 So 

Your lady ⁊bon't, ſhe dare not come out to ſave you, 
cry'd Sally, tho” it is more his Honour's mercy than 
your deſert, if he does not cut your vile throat, this 

inſtant. 
Sap, repeated Polly, was it your lady, that made 
the firſt advances, or was it you, you creature? 

If the lady has ſo much honour, bawled the mo- 
tber, excuſe me, So- Excuſe me, Sir—(Confounl 
the old wretch ! ſhe had like to have ſaid S2 /) If 
the lady has ſo much honour, as we have ſuppoſed, 
| the will appear to vindicate a poor ſervant, mitled as 
ſhe has been by ſuch large promiſes !---But I hope, 
Sir, you will do them both juſtice: I Ye, you will !--- 


Good |} ack: ! clapping her hands together, to grant 
her 
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her every thing ſhe could aſk : To indulge her in her 
_ unworthy hatred to my poor innocent houſe ! To let 
her go to Hampſtead, tho! your honour told us, you 


could get no condeſcenſion from her; no, not the' 

leaſt 1---O. Sir---O Sir---I hope—lf your lady will not 

come out—l hope you will find a way to hear the 

cauſe in her preſence. I value not my doors, on {uct 

an occaſion as this. Juſtice I ever loved. I deſire 

you will come at the bottom of it, in clearance to me 

Fil be ſworn I had no privity in this black corruption. 
Juſt then we heard the lady's door unbar, unlock, 

unbolt—— 9 . e 

Now, Sir! 

Now, Mr. Lovelace. 

Now, Sir, from every encouraging month |— 

But, O Jack! Jack ! Jack! I can write no more 


__—_—_— 


If you muſe have it all, ou muſt ! 


Now, Belford, fee us all ſitting in judgment, re- 
ſolved to puniſh the fair bribere{s—T, and the mo- 
ther, the hithero dreaded mother, the nieces Sally, 
Polly, the traitreſs Dorcas, and Mabell, a guard, as 
it were, over her, that ſhe might not run away, and 
hide herſelf :—All pre-determined, and of mece/7t; 


pre- determined, from the journey I was going to 


take, and my precarious ſituation with her: And 
hear her unbo/t, unlock, unbar, the door; then, as it 
proved afterwards, put the key into the lock on the 
outſide, lock the door, and put it in her pocket; 
Will. I knew, below, who would give me notice, if, 
while we were all above, ſhe thould miſtake her way, 
and go down ſtairs, inſtead of coming into the dining 
room; the itreet doors alſo doubly ſecured, and every 
{utter to the windows round the houſe faſtened, that 
no noiſe or ſcreaming ſhouicd be heard (Such was the 
brutal preparation)—And then hear her ſtep towards 

34 8 us, 
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us, and inſtantly /ee her enter among us, confiding 
in her own innocence; and with a Majeſty in her 
perſon and manner, that ! is natural to her; but which 
then ſhone out in all its glory; -Every tongne filent, 
every eye awed, every heart quaking, mine, in a par- 
ticular manner, ſunk, throblefs, and twice below its 
whos region, to once at my throat.---A ſhameful re- 

*eant !---She filent too, looking round her, firſt on 
we then on the mother, as no longer fearing her; 
then on Sally, Polly ; and the culprit Dorcas!---Such 
the glorious power of innocetice exerted at that awful 
moment! 

She would bave onen but could not, lookn: x 
down my guilt into confuſion: A monle' might have 
bee heard paffing over the floor, her own light feet 
and ruſtling filks could not have prevented it; for the 
ſeemed to tread air, and to be all ſoul She paſſed to 
the door and back towards me, two or three times, 
before ſpeech could get the better of indignation, and 
at laſt, after twice or thrice hemming to recover her 
articulate voice O thou contemptible and abandoned 
Lovelace, thinkeſt thou that I fee not through this 
Poor villainous plot of thine, and of theſe thy wicked 
accomplices ? 

Thou woman, looking at the mother, once my 
terror! always my diſlike! but now my deteſtation | 
ſhouldeſt once more (for thine perhaps was the pre- 
paration) have provided for me intoxicating Potions, 
to rob me of my fenſfes--- 

And then turning to me, Thou, wretch, mighteft 
more ſecurely have depended upon ſuch a low con- 
trivance as this !--- 

And ye, vile women, who perhaps have been the 
ruir, body and foul, of hundreds of innocents (you 
ſhcw m2 ho, in full aſſembly), know that I am not 
married—ruined as Jam, by your helps, I bleſs God 


I am ½½ married, to this mifcreant—And I have 
friends 


Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. 9 
friends that will demand my honour at your hands! — 
And to whoſe authority I will apply; for none has 
this man over me. Look to it then, what further 
inſults you offer me, or incite him to offer me. I 
am a perſon, tho' thus vilely betrayed, of rank and 
fortune. I never will be his; and to your utter 
ruin, will find friends to purſue you: And now 
I have tuis full proof of your deteſtable wickedneſs, 
and have hcard your baſe incitements, will have no 
mercy upon you |— - > 

They could not laugh at the poor figure I made— 
Lord! how every devil, conicience-thaken, tremb- 
led 1 5 | 

What a dejection muſt ever fail to the lot of guilt 


were it given to innocence always thus to exert itlelf | 


Thou double 


And as for thee, thou vile Dorcas | 


deceiver——whining out thy pretended love for me 
, —Begone, wretch! Nobody will hurt thee !---Begone 


I ſay!— Thou haſt too well acted thy part to be 
blamed by ary here but myſelt--Chou art fate : Thy 
guilt is thy ſecurity in ſuch a houſe as this I- Thy 
ſhameful, thy poor part, thou haſt as well acted, as 
the low farce could give thee to act !-—As well as they 
each of them (thy ſuperiors, tho”. not thy betters), 
thou ſeeſt, can act theirs—Steal away into darkneſs ! 
No inquiry after this will be made, whole the firſt 
advances, thine or mine. 

And, as I hope to live, the wench, confoundedly 
frightened; ſlunk away; ſo did her centinel Mabell ; 
tho' I, endeavouring to rally, cried out for Dorcas to 
ſtay : But I believe the Devil could not have ſtopt her, 
when an angel bid her begone. 

Madam faid I, let me tell you; and was advancing 
towards her, with a fierce aſpect, moſt curſedly vexed 
and aſhamed too 

Lut the turned to me; Stop where thou art, O 
vileſt and moſt abandoned of men !---Stop wire tho 
art !---Nor, with chat determined face, offer to (ouch 
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me if thou wouldeſt not that I ſhould be a 0 at 
thy feet! 

To my aſtoniſhment, ſhe held forth a penkuifs 3 in 
her hand, the point to her own boſom, graſping re- 
ſolutely the whole handle, ſo, that there was no of- 
fering to take it from her: 

I ofier not miſchief to any body but myſelf. You, 
Sir, and ye women, are ſafe from every violence 
of mine. The Law ſhall be all my reſource: The 
LAW, and ſhe ſpoke the word with emphaſis, that 
to ſuch people carries natural terror with it, and now 
ſtruck a panic into them. 

No wonder, fince thoſe who will damn themſelves 
to procure eaſe and plenty in this world, will tremble 
at every thing that feems to threaten their methods 
of obtaining. that eaſe and plenty 

The LAW only ſhall be my refuge! 

The infamous mother whiſpered me, that it were 

better mare ferms with this /rarge lady, and let her 
o. 

: Sally notwithfianding all her impudent bravery at 

other times, F Mr. Lovelace had told them what was 

not true of her being his wife 


And Polly Horton : That ſhe muſt needs ſay, the 


lady if ſhe were not my wife, had been very much in- 


jured ! that was all. 

That is not now a matter to be diſputed, cricd I: 
You and I know, Madam—- 
We do fo, ſaid ſhe; and I thank God, I am mt 
thine : Once wore, I thank God for it! I Rave no doubt 
of the further baſeneſs that thou hadſt intended me, 


by this vile and low trick: But I have my Senfes Love- 


lice: and from my heart I deſpiſe thee, thou very 
poor Lovelace; How canſt thou ſtand in my pre- 


ſence |— Thou, that 
Madam, Madam, Madam—Theſe are inſults not 


to be borne—And was approaching her. She with- 


drew 


<Q IE 


cd 


till advancing 
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drew to the door, and ſet her back againſt it, Rang 
the pointed knife to her heaving boſom; while th 
women held me, beſeeching me not to provoke che 
violent lady For their houſe fake, and be curſed to 
them, they beſought me- -and all three hung upon 
me- -While the truly heroic Lady braved me at that 
diſtance. 
Approach me, Lovelace. with en if thou 
wilt, I dare die. It is in defence of my honour. God 
will be merciful to my poor ſoul I expect no mercy 
from thee! I have gained this diſtance, and two ſteps 
nearer me, and thou ſhalt ſee what I dared to do !— 
Leave 8 women, to myſelf, and to my angel! 
They retired at a diſtance---O my beloved creature, 
how you terrify mel Holding out my arms, and kneel- 


ing on one knee Not a ſtep, not a ſtep further, ex- 


cept to receive the death myſelf at that injured hand 


that threatens its own---I am a villain | the blackeſt k 


villains !---Say you will ſheath your knife in the in- 
jurer's not the injured's heart; and then will I in- 
deed approach you, but not elfe. 
The mother twang'd her damn'd noſe; and Sally 
and Polly pulled out their handkerchiefs, and turned 
from us, 'They never in their lives, they told me 
afterwards, beheld ſuch a ſcene. 
Innocence fo triumphant : Villainy ſo Jebaſed, | 
they muſt mean | 

Unawares to myſelf, I had moved onward to m 
angel---And doſt thou, deſt thou, /7il. diſclaiming, 
Doſt thou, doſt thou, / inſidi- 
ouily move towards me; and her hand was extended 
—I dare---I dare Not raſhly neither -My heart 
from p. inc ißle abhors the act, which thou makeſt nece/= 


ary A= God in thy mercy \-—lifting up her eyes, and 


hands---God in thy merc 
I threw myſelf to the further end of the room. An 


ejaculation, a ſilent ejaculation, employing her thoughts 


that 
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that moment ; Polly fays the whites of her lovely 
eyes were only viſible: And, in the inſtant that ſhe 
extended her hand, afured!y to ſtrike the fatal blow 
[how the very recital tumults me] the caſt her ey 
towards me, and faw me at the utmoſt diſtance the 
room would allow, and heard my broken voice [My 
= voice was utterly broken; nor knew [ what I ſaid, 
or Whether to the purpoſe or not]: And her charm- 
ing cheeks that were all in a glow before, turned 
pale, as if terrified at her own purpoſe; and lifting 
up her eyes---Thank God!---Fhank God! faid the 
angel---Deliver'd for the preſent; for the preſent de- 
liver'd from -mvſelf.---Keep, Sir, keep that diſtance 
(looking down towards me, Who was proſtrate on the 
floor, my heart pierced as with an hundred daggers!): 
That diſtance has ſaved a life; to what reſerved, 
the Almighty only knows l- 
To be happy, Madam; .and to mate happy! And 
O let me but hope for your favour for to-morrow--- 
I will put off my journey till then---And may God--- 
Swear not, Sir !--With an awful and piercing aſ- 
pe---You have too---often {worn !---God's eye is 
upon us !---His more 7mediate eye; and looked wild- 
ly.---But the women looked up to the cieling, and 
trembled, as if afraid of God's eye. And well they 
might; and 7 too who fo very lately had each of us 
the devil in our hearts. 
If not to-morrow, Madam, ſay but next Thurſlay, 
ur uncle's birth-day ; ſay but next Thurſday !--- 
This I fay, of this you may aflure yourſelf, I never, 
never will be yours.---And let me hope, that I may be 
intitled to the performance of your promile, to per- 
mit me to leave this innocent houfe, as one called it 
(but long have my ears been accuſtomed to ſuch in- 
verlions of wor ds), as ſoon as the day breaks. 


Vid my perdition depend upon it, that you cannot, 
Madam, 


n 
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Madam, but upon terms, And I hope you will not 
terrify me— Still dreading the accurſed knife. 
Nothing leſs than an attempt upon my honour ſhall 
make me deſperate have no view but to defend my 
honour: With ſuch a view only I entered into treaty 
with your infamous agent below. The reſolution you 
have ſeen, I truſt, God will give me again upon the 
{ame occalion. But for a lets, 1 with not for it. Only 
take notice, women, that I am no wife of this man : 
Baſely as he has uſed me, I am not his wife. He has 
no authority over me. If he go away by-and-by, 
and you act by his authority to detain me, look to it. 

Then taking one of the lights, the turned from 
us; and away ſhe went unmoleſted. Not a ſoul 
able. 40 moleſt her. 

Mabell ſaw her, tremblingly, and in a hurry, take 
the key of her chamber door out of her pocket, and 
unlock itz and, as ſoon as the entered, heard her, 
double-lock, — and bolt it. 

By her taking out her key, when ſhe came out of 
ber chamber to us, the no doubt, ſuſpected my de- 
ſign: Which was, to have carried her in my arms 
thither, if ſhe made ſuch force neceflary, after I had 
intimidated her, and to have been her companion 
for that night. 

She was to have had ſeveral bedchamber-women to 
aſſiit to undreſs her upon the occaiion : But from the 
moment the entered the dining-room with fo much 
intrepidity, it was ablolutely impottible to think of 
proſecuting my villainous defigns againſt her. 


This, This, Belford, was the hand I made of a 
contrivance I expected ſo much from l- And now am 


1 ten times worſe off than before | 


Tliou never ſaweſt people in thy life look fo like 
foois upon one another, as the mother, her partners, 
and I, did for a few minutes. And at laſt the two 
dacvihith nymphs broke out into infulting ridicule 

upon 
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upon me; while the old wretch was concerned for 
her houſe, the reputation of her houſe. I curſed 
them all together; and, retiring to my chamber, 
locked myſelf in. 

And now it is time to ſet out : All I have gained, 
detection, diſgrace, freſh guilt by repeated perjuries, 
and to be deſpiſed by her I dat upon; and what is 
ſell worſe to a proud heart, by my/elF. 

Succeſs, ſucceſs in projects, is every thing. What 
an admirable fellow did I think myſelf till now! 
Even for this ſcheme among the reſt! But how pity- 
fully fooliſh does it appear to me now !---Scratch out, 
eraſe, never to be read, every part of my preceding 
letters, where I have boaſtingly mentioned it And 
never preſume to rally me upon the curſed ſubject 
For I cannot bear it. 1 

But for the lady, by my ſoul I love her, I admire 
her more than ever! I mit have her. I will have 
her ſtill--- With honour, or w:thout, as J have often 
vowed.---My curſed fright at her accidental bloody 


noſe, ſo lately put her upon improving upon me thus: 


Had ſhe threatened ME, I ſhould fon have been 
miſtreſs of one arm, and in both — But for ſo ſincere 
a virtue to threaten her/elf, and not offer to intimi- 
date auy 9ther, and with ſo much preſence of mind, 
as to diſtinguiſh, in the very paſſionate intention the 
neceſſity of the act in defence of her honour, and fo 
fairly to diſavow leſſer occaſions; ſhewed ſuch a de- 
liberation, ſuch a choice, ſuch a principle; and then 


keeping me ſo watchfully at a diſtance, that I could 


not ſeize her hand, ſo foon as ſhe could have given 
the fatal blow; how impoſlible not to be ſubdued by 
ſo true and fo diſcreet a magnanimity |! 

But the is not gone,; ſhall not go. I will preſs her 
with letters for the Thurſday—She ſhall yet be mine, 
legally mine. For, as to cohabitation, there is now 
no ſuch thing to be thought of. 

1 
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The Captain ſhall give her away, as proxy for her 
uncle. My Lord will die, My fortune will help my 


' evill, and ſet me above every thing and every body. 


But here is the curſe :——She defpiſes me, Jack !— 
What man, as 1 have heretofore ſaid, can bear to be 
deſpiſed—eſpecially by his wife :O Eord| | O Lord! 
What a hand, what a curſed hand, have I made of 
this plot And! here ends 

The hiſtory of the Lady and the Penknife! It 
goes againſt me to ſay, God bleſs the Lady. 
Near 55 © Sat. Meru. 


LETTER I, 
Mr. LoveLace, To Miſs CLarissa HarLowe, 
Superferibed, To Mrs. LOovVELACE. « 
M. Hall. Sat Nis br, June 24. 
14 deareſt Lit e, x 
IF you do not impute to Love, and to terror 
raiſed by love, the poor figure I made before you laſt 


night, you will not do me juſtice. I thought I would 
try to the very laſt moment, if by complying with 


you in every thing, I could prevail upon you to pro- 


miſe to be mine on Thurſday next, ſince you re- 
fuſed me an earlier day. Could I have been ſo happy, 
you had not been hindered going to Hampitead or 
wherever elſe you pleaſed. But when I could not 
prevail upon you to give me this aſſurance, what room 
had I (my demerit fo great) to ſuppoſe, that your 
going thither would not be to loſe you for ever? 
Iwill own to you, Madam, that yeſterday afternoon 
I picked up the paper dropt by Dorcas; who has con- 
felled that ſhe would have aflifted you in getting 
away, if ſhe had an opportunity ſo to do; and un- 
doubtedly 
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doubtedly dropped it by accident And could I have 
prevailed upon you as to the Thurſday next, I would 
have made no uſe of it; ſecure as I ſhould then have 


been, in your word given to be mine. But when I 
found you inflexible, I was reſolved to try, if, by 


reſenting Dorcas's treachery, I could not make your 


pardon of me the condition of mine to her: And if 
ang to make a handle of it to revoke my conſent 
to your going away from Mrs. Sinclair's ; ſince the 


conſequence of that muſt have been ſo fatal to me. 


So far, indeed, was my proceeding /7w and ariful ; 
And when I was challenged with it, as ſuch, in fo 
high and noble a manner, I could not avoid taking 


_ ſhame to myſelf upon it. 


But you muſt permit me, Madam, to hope, that 
you will not punith me too heavily for fo poor a con- 
trivange, fince no diſhonour was meant you; and 


ſince, in the moment of its execution, you had as 


great an inflance of my incapacity to defend a wrong, 
a low meaſure, and, at.the ſame time, of your power 
over me, as mortal man could give: In a word, fince 
you mult have ſeen, that I was abfolutely under the 
controu! both of Conſcience and of 1 ove. 

I will not offer to defend myſelf, for ain you 
to remain where you are, till either you give me your 
word to meet me at the altar, on Thurſday; or till I 


Have the honour of attending you, preparative to the 
ſolemnity which will make that day the happieſt of 


my life. 

I am but too ſenſible, that this kind of treatment 
may appear to you with the face of an arbitrary and 
illegal impoſition : But as the conſequences, not only 
to ourſelves, but to both our families may be fatal, if 
you cannot be moved in my favour; let me befeech 


you to forgive this act of compulſion, on the ſcore of 


the neceſſity you your dear felt have laid me under to 
be guilty of it; and to permit the ſolemnity of next 
__Thwſday 
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Thurſday to inelude an act of oblivion of all paſt of 
fences. 5 

The orders I have given to the people of the houſe 

are : © That you ſhall be obeyed in every particular 
« that is conliſtent with my expectations of finding 
© you there on my return to town on Wedneſday 
© next. That Mrs. Sinclair, and her nieces, having 
incurred your juſt diſpleaſure, ſhall not without 
« your orders, come into your preſence : That neither 
«. {hall Dorcas, till ſhe has fully cleared her conduct 
to your ſatisfaction, be permitted to attend you: 


But Mabell, in her place; of whom you ſeemed, 


« {ſome time ago, to expreſs ſome liking. Will. 1 
have left behind me to attend your commands. It 
© he be either negligent or impertinent, your diſmiſſion 
„ ſhall be a diſmiſſion of him from my ſervice for 
© ever. But, as to letters which may be ſent you, 
© or any which you may have to ſend, I muſt humbly 
© intreat, that nous ſuch paſs from or to you, for the 
© few days that I ſhall be abſent. But I do aſſure 

you, Madam, that the ſeals of both ſorts ſhall be ſafe, 
and the lerters given into your own hands, the moment 


the ceremony is performed, or before, if you require it. 


Mean time I will enquire, and ſend you word, how 
Miſs Howe does ; ; and to what, if I can be informed, 
her long ſilence is owing. 

Dr. Perkins I found here, attending my Lord, 
when I arrived with Dr. 5. He acquaints me, that 
your father, mother, uncles, and the /i// leſs worthy 
perſons of your family, are well; and intend to be 


all at your uncle Harlowe's next week; I preſume to 


keep his anniverſary. This can make no alteration, 
but a happy one, as to perſons, on Thurſday; becauſe 
Mr. Tomlinſon aflured me, that, if any thing fell out 
to hinder your uncle's coming up in perſon (which 
however, he did not then expect', he would be ſa— 


tislied if his fr iend the Captain were proxy for him. 
I (hall 
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1 ſhall ſend a man and horſe to-morrow to the Cap- 


tain, to be at greater certainty. 
I fend this by a ſpecial meſſenger, who will wait 


your pleaſure : Which I humbly hope will be ſigni- 


fied in a line, in relation to the e Ahrens 


for Thurſday. 
My Lord, tho' hardly ſenſible, and unmindful of 


every-thing but of our felicity, deſires his moſt affec- 


tionate compliments to you. He has in readineſs to 

preſent you ſeveral valuables ; which he hopes will 

be acceptable, whether he lives to ſee you adorn them, 
Or not. 
Lady Sarah and Lady Betty he alſo their tokens: 


of reſpect ready to court your acceptance: But may 


heaven incline you to give the opportunity of receiv- 


ing their perſonal compliments, and thoſe of m 
couſins Montague, before the next week be out! 


His Lordſhip is exceeding ill. D. S. has no hopes 
of him : 'The only conſolation I can have for the death 
of a relation who loves me ſo well, if he do die, muſt 


ariſe from the additional power it will put into my 
hands of ſhewing how much I am, 


My Oy Life, 
7 our ever affeAionate ny faithful 
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EET IE: III. 
Mr. LoveLace, To Miſt CLARRISSA HaRLowr. 
Superſcribed To Mrs. LOVELACE. 
N. Hall, Sunday Night, Fune 25, 


My deareſt Love, 

I CANNO T find words to expreſs how much I 
am mortitied at the return of my meſſenger, without 
a line from you. 

Thurſday is ſo near, that I will ſend meſſenger after 
meſſenger every four hours, till I have a favourable 
anſwer; the one to meet the other, till its eve arrives, 
to know if I may venture to appear in your preſence, 
with the hope of ng my withes anſwered on that 


Your love, Madara, 1 neither expect, nor r aſk for; z 
nor will, till my future behaviour gives you cauſe to 
think I deſerve it. All I at preſent preſume to with, 
is, To have it in my power to do you all the juſtice [ 
can now do you: And to your generoſity will I leave 
it, to reward me, as 1 ſhall merit, with your af- 
ection. 
At preſent, revolving my poor behaviour of Friday 
night before you, I think I ſhould ſooner chooſe to 
go to my laſt audit, unprepared for it as I am, than 


to appear in your preſence, unleſs you give me fome 


hope, that I ſhall be received as your elected huſband, 
rather than (however deſerved) as a deteſted criminal. 
Let me therefore propoſe an expedient, in order to 


ipare my own confuſion; and to ſpare you the ne- 
cellity for that ſoul harrowing recrimination, which I 


cannot ſtand, and which mult be diſagreeable to your- 
lelf—To name the church; and 1 "will have every 
thing 
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thing 1 in readineſs; ſo that our next interview will be 


in a manner, at the very altar; and then you will 
have the kind huſband to forgive for the faults of the 


ingrateful lover. If your reſentment be {till too high: 3 | 


to write more, let it only be, in your own dear hand, 
theſe words, St. Martin's church, Thurſday; or 
theſe, St. Giles's Church, Thurftay 3 . nor will I 
infiſt upon any inſcription, or ſubſcription, or 
ſo much as the initials of your name. This ſhall be 
all the favour I will expect, till the dear hand it- 


ſelf is given to mine, in prefence of that Being whom 


J invoke as a witneſ: 3 of the inviolable faith and honour 
. | 


Your adoring 
LETTER IV. 
Mr. LovELAce, To My CLARISSA FHARLOWE. 
een To Mrs. Lovnl Ack. 
M. Hall, Monday, June 26. 


ONCE more, my deareſt love, do I conjure you 


to ſend me the four requeſted words. There is no 
time to be loſt. And I would not have next Thurſ- 
day go over, without being intitled to call you mine, 
for the world; and that as well for your ſake as my 
own. Hitherto all that has pafſed is between you 
and me only; but after Thurſday, if my wiſhes are 
unanfwered, the whole will be before the world. 

My Lord is extremely ill, and endures not to have 
me out of his ſight for one l hour. But this fhall 
not weigh with me one ioata, if you be pleafed to 


hold out the olive-branch to I me, in the four requeſted 
words. 


I have 
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1 have the following AE from Captain 
Tomlinſon. 

All your family are at your uncle Harlowe's. Your 
uncle finds he cannot go up; and names Captain 
Tomlinſon for his proxy. He propoſes to keep all 
your family with him, till the i or aſſures him that 
the ceremony 1s over. 

Already he has begun, with hope of ſucceſs, to 
try to reconcile your mother to you. 

My Lord M. but juſt now has told me, how happy 
he ſhould think hindelf to have an opportunity, be- 


fore he dies, to ſalute you as his niece. I have put 
him in hopes, that he fhall ſee you; and have told 


him, that I will go to town on Wedneſilay, in order 
to prevail upon you to accompany me down on Thurſ- 


day er Friday. I have ordered a ſet to be in readi- 


neſs to carry me up! and were not my Lord fo ve 


ill, my couſin Montague tells me, ſhe would offer 


Ber attendance bn you. If you pleaſe, therefore, we 
can ſet ont for this Place the moment the folemnity 
is per for med. 

Do not, deareſt creature, diſipate all theſe pro- 
miſing appearances, and, by refuſing to ſave your 
own and your family's reputation in the eye of the 
world, uſe yourſelf worſe than the ingratefulleſt 
wrench on earth has uſed YOu. For, if we are mar- 


ried, all the diſgrace you imagine you have ſuffered 


while a ſingle lady, will be my own; and only known 
to ourſelves. 


Once more then, conſider well the ſituation we are 


both in! and remember, my deareſt life, that Thurſday 


will be ſoon here; and that you have no time to loſe. 

In a letter ſent by the meflenger whom I difpatch 
with this, I have deſired that my friend Mr Belford, 
who is your very great admirer, and who knows all 
the iccrets of my heart, will wait upon you, to know 


hat tam to depend upon as to the choſen day. 


Surely, 


» 
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Surely, my dear, you never could, at any time, 
ſuffer half ſo much from cruel ſuſpenſe, as I do. 

If J have not an anſwer to this, either from your 
own goodneſs, or thro' Mr. Belford's interceſſion, it 
will be too late for me to ſet out: And Captain Tom- 
linſon will be diſappointed, who goes to town cn 
purpoſe to attend your pleaſure. 

One motive for the gentle reſtraint I have pref] um- 
ed to lay you under, is to prevent the miſchiefs that 
might enſue (as probably to the more innocent, as to 
the % ), were you to write to any-body, while your 
paſſions were ſo much raited and entlamed againſt me. 
Having appriſed you of my direction on this head, I 
wonder you ſhould have endeavoured to ſend a letter 
to Mits Howe, altho' in a cover directed to that young 
lady's ſervant z as you mult think it would be likely 
to fall into my hands. | 
The juſt ſenſe of what I have deſerved the contents 
ſhauld be, leaves me no room to doubt what they are. 
Nevertheleſs, I return it you incloſed, with the ſeal, 
as you will ſee, unbroken. 

Relieve, I beſeech you, deareſt Madam, , by the 
four requeſted words, or by Mr. Belford, the anxicty 
of --: 

T ever-affedt conate and obliged, 
| OVELACE. 

1 there will not, 3 cannot be time for 

further writing, and for my coming-up by 
Thurſday, your uncle's birth-day. 


9 E T T E R . 
Ar. Lov lick, To JouN BELFORD, 27 


Monday, June 26. 
THOU wilt ſce the ſituation I am in with Miſs 


Hearlowe by the incloſed copies of three letters; to 
two 


Laſs 
to 
wo 
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two of which I am too much. ſcorned to have one 
word given me in anſwer ; and of the third (now 
ſent the by meſſenger who brings thee this) Lam afraid 


as little notice will be taken—And if ſo, her day of 


grace is abſolutely over. 

One would imagine (ſo long uſed to conſtraint too 
as ſhe has been), that ſhe might have been ſatisfied 
with the triumph ſhe had over us all on Friday night: 
A triumph that to this hour has ſunk my pride and 
my vanity ſo much, that I almoſt hate the words Plot, 
Contrivance, fix Al and ſhall miſtruſt myſelf in fu- 
ture, for every one that riſes to my inventive head. 

But ſeeſt thou not, that I am under a neceſlity to 
continue her at Sinclair's, and to prohibit all her cor- 
reſpondences ? 

Now, Belford, as I really, in my preſent mood, 
think of nothing leſs then marrying her, it ſhe let 
not Thurſday ſlip; : I would have thee, in purſuance | 
of the intimation I have given her in my letter of this 
date, to attend her; and vow for me, ſwear for me, 
bind thy ſoul to her for my honour, and uſe what ar- 
guments thy friendiy heart can ſuggeſt, in order to 
procure me an anſwer from her; which, as thou wilt 
ice, the may give in four words only. And then I 
purpoſe to leave Lord M. (dangerouſly ill as he is) 
and meet her at her appointed church in order to ſo- 
lemnize: If ſhe will fign but CJ. H. to thy writing the 
four words, that ſhall doz for I would _ come up 
to be made a fool of in the face of all my family and 
friends. 


If ſhe ſhould let the day go off; I ſhall be deſpe- 


rate I am intangled in my own devices, and can- 


not bear that ſhe thould detect me. 


'O that I had been honeſt What a devil are all 
my plots come to! What do they end in, but one 
grand plot upon myſelf, and a title to eternal infamy 


aud diſgrace! But, depending on thy friendly ofices, 
I will 
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I will ſay no more of this. Let her ſend me but one 
line !—But one line Not treat me me as ngworthy 
of her notice ; yet be altogether in my power—T can- 
not—1 will not bear that. | 

My Lord, as I ſaid, is extremely ill: The doctors 
give him over. He gives himſelf over. Thoſe who 
woulg not have him die, are afraid he will. But as 
to myſelf, I am doubtful : For theſe long and violent 
ſtruggles between the conſtitution and the diſeaſe, 


1 
tho' the latter has three phyſicians and an apothecary 0 
to help it forward (and all three, as to their preſcrip- by 
tions, of different opinions tos), indicate a plaguy 
tough habit, and favour more of recovery than death: th 
And the more ſo, as he has no ſharp or acute animal al 
organs to whet out his bodily ones, and to raiſe his * 
ſever above the ſymptomatic helpful one, th 
Thou wilt fee in the incloſed, what pains I am at of 
to diſpatch meſſengers; who are conſtantly on the it) 
road to meet each other, and one of- them to link in 80 
the chain with a fourth, whoſe ſtation is in London, 
and five miles onward, or till met. But, in truth, I . 9. 
have ſome other matters for them to perform at the br. 
ſame time, with my lord's banker and his lawyer; in 
which will enable me, if his Lordihip is fo good as he 
to die this bout, to be an over- match for ſome of my 
other relations. I don't mean Charlotte and Patty; 5 
for they are noble girls; but others, who have been the 
ſcratching and clawing under ground like ſo many eh: 
woles in my abſence; and whoſe workings I have the 
diſcovered ſince I have been down, by the little * the 
of dirt they have thrown up. 1 
A ſpeedy account of thy commiſſion, dear Jack 4 int 
the letter travels all night. rec 
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LETTER Vi 


Ar. BerrorD, To JohN Lovxrack, Ei. 


London, Fune 27. Tusſelay. 


YOU muſt excuſe me, Lovelace, from engaging 
in the office you would have me undertake, till I can 
be better aſſured you really intend honourably at laſt 
by this much injured lady. 

I believe you know your friend Belford too well, to 
think he would be eaſy with you, or with any man 
alive, who ſhould ſeek to make him promiſe for him 
what he never intended to perform. And let me tell 
thee, that I have not much confidence in the honour 
of a man, who, by 7tazn of hands (L will only call 
it) has ſhewn ſo little regard to the honour of his 
own relations. N 2 
Only that thou haſt ſuch jeſuitical qualifyings, or I 
W ſhould think thee at laſt touched with remorſe, and 
brought within view of being aſhamed of thy curſed 
inventions by the ill {ſucceſs of thy laſt: Which I 

deartily congratulate thee upon. | | 
O the divine lady! But I will not aggravate ! 
Yet when thou writeſt, that, in thy preſent mood, 
| thou thinkeſt of marrying; and yet canſt fo eaſily 
change thy med: When I know thy heart is againit 
the Rate: That the four words thou courteſt from 
the lady are as mnch to thy purpoſe, as if the wrote 
q forty; ſince it will ſhew the can forgive the higheſt 
injury that can be offered to woman: And when I 
| recollect, how eaſily thou canſt find - excuſes to poſt- 
pone 3 thou muſt be more explicit a good deal, as to 
thy real intentions, and future honour, than thou 
art; for I cannot truſt to a temporary remorſe; 
which is brought on by diſappointment too, and not 
Vol. VI. by 
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by principle; and the like of which thou haſt ſo of- 


ten got over. 

It thou canſt convince me time enough for the day, 
that thou meaneſt to do hanourably by her, in Her 
cavn ſenſe of the word; or, if not time enough, wilt 


fix ſome other day (which thou oughteſt to leave to 
her opinion, and not bind her down for the Thurſ- 


day; and the rather as thy pretence for ſo doing is 
founded on an abiolute fiction); I will then moſt 
cheerfvlly undertake thy cauſe; by perſou, if the will. 


admit me to her preſence ; if not, by pen. But, in 


this caſe, thou muſt allow me to be guarantee for thy 
faith. And, if tio, as much as I value thee, and re- 
ſpect thy {kill in all the qualifications of a gentleman, 
thou may'ſt depend upon it, that Iwill act up to the 
character of a guarantee, with more honour than the 
princes of our day uſually do- to their ſhame be it 


ſpoken. 


Mean time, let me tell thee, that my heart bleeds. 


for the wrongs this angelic lady has received: And; it 


thou doſt t marry her, if ſhe-will have thee; and, 
when married, make her the beſt and tendereſt of 
huſbands ; I would rather be a dog, a monkey, a bear, 


a viper, or a toad, than thee. 
Command me. with honour, and thou ſhalt find 


non⸗ readier to oblige thee, than 
Thy fencere Friend 
Joux BEL. Fo. 


LT E R VII 
Mr. LovrlAck To Joann BEI. ORD, £/q; 
M. Hall, une 27. Tueſday Night, near 1 2. 


YOURS reached me this moment, by an extraor- 


&nary, puſh in the meſſengers. 
What a man of honour, thou, of a ſudden! 


An d 
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And ſo, in the 1 ſhape of a guarantee, 
thou threateneſt me 

Had I nat been in earneſt as to the lady, I ſhould 
not have offered to employ thee in the a. Fair. But, 
jet me tell thee, that hai? thou undertaken the taſk, = 
and I had afterwards thought fit to change my mind, 
I ſhould have contented mylelf to tell thee, that That 
7044 my mind, when thou engaged for me; and to 
have given thee the reaſons for the change; and then 
left thee to thy own direction. For never knew I 
what fear of man was,-—-—-nor fear of woman nei- 
ther, till I became acquainted with Miſs Clariſſa Har- 
lowe ; nay, what is 12/7 ſurpriſing, till 1 came to have 
her in my power. 

And ſo thou wilt not wait upon the charmer of my 
heart, but upon terms and conditions Let it alone, 
and be curs'd ; I care not. But ſo much credit did IL 
give to the value thou expreſſedſt for her, that I 
thought the office would have been as acceptable to 
thee, as ſerviceable to me; for what was it, but to 
endeavour to perſuade her to conſent to the repara- 
tion of her own honour ?. For what have I done but 


diſgraced myſelf, and been a thief to my own joys ? 


— And if there be an union of hearts, and an inten- 
tion to ſolemnize, what is there wanting but the fool- 
iſh ceremony ?—And that I fill offer. But if ſhe will 
keep back her hand; it ſhe will make me hold out 
mine in vain—How can J help it? 

I write her one more letter, and if, after ſhe has 
received that, ſhe keep ſullen filence, ſhe muſt thank 


| herſelf for what is to follow. 


But, after all, my heart is wholly hers. 1 love her 


beyond expreſſion; and cannot help it; I hope there- 


fore the will receive this laſt tender, as I wiſh. I hope 


| the intends not, like a true woman, to plague, and 


vex, and teaze me, now ſhe Jas found her power. 
i ſhe will take me to mercy now theſe remorſes are 
1 upon 
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upon me; tho'I ſcorn to condition with hee for my 
ſincerity; all her trials, as I have heretofore declared, 
ſhall be over; and the ſhall be as happy as I can make 
her: For, ruminating upon all that has paſſed be- 

tween us, from the firſt hour of our acquaintance till 
the preient, I muſt pronounce, That ſhe is Virtue it- 
ſelf, and, once more I ſay, has no equal. 

As to what you hint of leaving to her choice ano- 
ther day, do you conſider, that it will be impoſlible, 
that my contrivances and ſtratagems {hould be much 
longer conccaled? This makes me preſs that day, 
tho? ſo near ; and the more, as I have made ſo much 
ado about wh ancie's anniverſary, If ſhe ſend me 
the Hur wwrfr, 1 will ſpare no fatigue to be in time, 
if not for TY. canonical hour at church, for ſome 
other hour of the day in her own apartment, .or any 

other; for money will do every thing: And zhat 1 
have never ſpared in this affair. 

Io ſhew thee, that I am not at enmity with thee, 
J incloſe the copics of two letters: One to her: It is 
the fourth, and muſi be the laſt on the ſubject : The 
other to Captain Tomlinſon ; . calculated, as.thou wilt 
ſee, for him to ſhew her. 

And now, Jack, interfere in this caſe or not, thou 
 knowelſt the mind of 
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LETTER VIII. 


Ar. LOVELACE, To Miſs CLaRissa HARLOWE: 
Superſerited To Mrs. Lover ack. 
M. Hall, Wed. Morn. one o Clch, June 28. 


NOT one line, my deareſt life, not one word, in 


anſwer to three letters I have written! The time is 
nov 


N 


Es 


8. 
d, in 
ne 18 


DO 


| Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. — 2 
now ſo ſhort, that this muſt be the laſt letter that can 
reach you on this tide of the important hour that 
might make us legally one. . 

My friend Mr. Belford is apprehenſive that he can- 
not wait upon you in time, by reaſon of ſome urgent 
affairs of his own. _ | 

I the lcf regret the diſappointment, becauſe I have 
procured a more acceptable perion, as I hope, to at- 
tend you; Captain Tomlinſon I mean: To whom I 
had applied for this purpoſe, before I had Mr. Bel- 
ford's anſwer. e N 

E was the more ſolicitous to obtain this favour from 
him, becauſe of the office he is to take upon him, as 


I humbly preſume to hope, to-morrow. That: office 


obliged him to be in town as this day: And Iacquaint- 
ed him with my unhappy ſituation with you; and de- 
fired, that he would ſhew me, on this occaſion, that 
I had as much of his favour and friendſhip, as your 


uncle had ; ſince the whole treaty muſt be broken 


off, if he could not prevail upon you in my behalf. 

He will diipatch the meſſenger directly; whom I 
propoſe to meet in perſon at Slough ; either to pro- 
ceed onward to London with a joyful heart, or to re- 
turn back to M. Hall, with a broken one. 

TI ought not (but cannot help it) to anticipate the 
pleaſure Mr. Tomlinſon propoſes to himſelf, in ac- 
quainting you with the likelihood there is of Your 
mother's ſeconding your uncle's views. For, it ſeems, 
he has privately communicated to her his laudable in- 
tentions: And her reſolution depends, as well as his, 
upon what to-morrow will produce. 

Diſappoint not then, I beſeech you, for an hundred 
perſons ſakes, as well as for mine, 2 uncle, and 
zh:t mother, whoſe di'pleaſure I have heard you ſo 
oiten deplore. 855 

You may think it umpoſiible for me to reach Lon- 
don by the cannonical hour. If it {hould, the cere- 
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mony may be performed in your own apartment, at 
any time in the day, or at night: So that Captain 


Tomlinſon may have it to aver to your uncle, that it 


was per formed on his anniverſary. 
Tell but the Captain, that you forbid me not to at- 


tend you: And that ſhall be ſufficient for bringing to 


you on the wings of Love. 
Tour ever-grateful and affeFionate 
LovELACE. 


LETTER IX. 


To Mr. PaTRICE Moxalp, at his Ladgings, at 


Mr. Brown's, Peruke-maker, in St. Martin's-lane, 


N. Ni Aer. 
H. Hall, N. edu. mornings tvs 0 clock, . 28. 
Dear Dou, 


THE bearer of this has a letter to carry to the lady. 
1 have been at the trouble of writing a copy of it; 
which I incloſe that you may not miſtake your cue. 


Lou will judge of my reaſons for ante-dating the 


incloſed ſealed one, directed to you by the name of 


Tomlinſon, which you are to ſhew the lady, as in 
confidence. You will open it of courſe. 
I doubt not your dexterity and management, dear 


M Donald; not your zeal, eſpecially as the hope of 
cobabiration muſt now be given up. Impoflible to be 
carried is that fcheme. I might break her heart but 


not incline her will. Am in earneſt therefore to 
marry her, if ſhe let not the day flip. 

Improve upon the hint of her mother : That muſt 
touch her. But John Harlowe, remember, has pri- 
Privately, I ſay; elle 

(not 
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(aot to mention the reaſon for her uncle Harlowe's 
former expedient) you know ſhe might find means to 
get a letter away to the one or the other, to know 
the truth; or to Miſs Howe, to engage her to enquire 
into it: And, if ſhe ſhould, the word privately will 
account for the uncle's and mother's denying it. 
However, fail not, as from me, to charge our mo- 
ther, and her nymphs, to redouble their vigilance, 
both as to her perſon and letters. All's upon a criſis 
now. But ſhe muſt not be treated ill neither. 
Thurſday over, I ſhall know what to refolve upon. 
It neceſſary, you muſt aſſume authority. The de- 
vil's in't, if ſuch a girl as this ſhall awe a man of your 
years and experience. Fly out, if ſhe doubt your 
honour. Spirits naturally ſoft may be beat out of 
their play, and borne «down (tho' ever ſo much. 
raiſed), by higher anger. All women are cowards at 
ao; Only violent when they may. I have often: 
ſtormed a girl out of her miſtruſts, till I have made 
her yield, before the knew where {the was, to the 
point indignantly mifriſtell; and that to make up 


with me, tho' J was the aggreſſor. 


I this matter ſuccecd as I'd have it (or If nt, and 
do not fail by your fault), I will take you off of the 
necefiity of parſuing your curled Smuggling; which 
otherwiſe may one day end fatally for you. 

V/e are none of us perfect, M*Donald. This ſwect 


lady makes me ferions fometimes, in ſpite of my 


heart. But as private vices are leſs blameable than 
public; ſo I think Smugg/ing, as it is called, a na— 
tional evil: And you a much worſe man, of conſe- 
quence, than Mytelt. I Hall take pleaſure therefore 
in reforming you. 

I {end you incloſed ten guincas, as a ſmall earneſt 
of further favours. Hitherto you have been a very 
clever fellow. 
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be treated as a man of coniequence. I have often 


and, being afraid of controul, have brought controul 


| ” be at Slough, or on the way to it, as by mine to the 
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As to clothes for 'Thurſday, Monmouth-ſtreet will 


afl ord a ready ivpply. . Clothes quite new would make 


your condition be ſuſpected. But you may defer that 
care, till you ſee if ſhe can be prevailed upon. Your 
riding-dreſs will do for the firſt viſit. Nor let your 
boots be over-clean : I have always told you the con- 


ſequence of attending to the mmnutie, where art (or 


r1mpojiure, as the ill-mannered would call it) is deſign- 


ed-— Your inen rumpled and ſoily, when you wait 
Juſt come to 


upon her —Faſy terms theſe! 
town Remember (as formerly) to loll, to throw 
out your legs, to ſirgke and graip down your ruffles, 
as if of ſignificance enough to be careleſs, What 
tho? the preſence of a fine lady would require a dif- 


ſerent behaviour, are you not of years to diſperſe 


with politeneſs 5 You have no defign upon her, you 
know. Are a father yourſelf of daughters as old as 
{he. Evermore is parade and ob/equiouſneſs-ſuſpettable : 
It muſt ſhew either a fooliſh head, or a knaviſh heart. 
Make yourſelf of conſequence therefore; and you will 


more than half-ruined myſelf by my complaiſance, 


upon my ei. 
I think I have no more to fay at preſent. I intend 


lady. Adieu, honeſt McDonald, 


8 
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LETTER X. 


To Captain Anrony TOMLINSON. 


F Incloſed in the preceding ; To le ſhown to the Lady as 


in confidence.) 
M. Hall, Tueſday morn. une 27. 


Dear Captain Tomlinſon, 
N unhappy miſunderſtanding having ariſen be- 
tween the dearelt lady in the world and me (the par- 
ticulars of which ſhe perhaps may give you, but J 
wilLnot, becauſe Imight be thought partial to myſelf); 
and ſhe refuſing to anſwer my moſt prefling and re- 
ſpectful letters; Ll am at a molt perplexing uncertain- 
ty, whether the will meet us, or not, next 'Thurl-- 
day, to ſolemnize. {Se 0 
My Lord is ſo extremely ill, that if I thought ſhe 
would not oblige me, I would defer going up to 
town for two or three days. He cares not to have 


me out of his ſight : Yet is impatient to ſalute my 


| Beloved, as his niece, before he dies. This I have 


promiſed to give him an opportunity to do; intend- 
ing, if the dear creature will make me happy, to ſet 
out with her for this place, directly from church. 
With regret I ſpeak it of the charmer of my ſoul 
but irreconcileableneſs is her family fault: The leſs 
excuſeable indeed in her, as ſhe herſelf ſaffers by it 
in ſo high. a degree from her own relations. 
Now, Sir, as you intended to be in town ſome time 
before Thurſday, if it be not too great an inconveni- 
ence to you. I could be glad you would go up as 
ſoon as poſſible, for my ſake : And this I the more 
boldly requeſt, as I preſume, that a man who has ſo 
many great affairs of his own in hand, as you have, 
| C 5 would 
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would be glad to be at a certainty himſelf, as to the 
day. 

You, Sir, can ſo pathetically and juſtly ſet before 
her the unhappy contequences that will follow if the 
day be pottponed, as well with regard to her uncle's 
diſappointment, as to the Part qa Have aſſured me her 
mother is willing to take in the wiſh'd for reconcilia- 
tion, that T have great hopes the will ſuffer herſelf to 
be prevailed upon. And a man and horſe ſhall be in 
waiting to take your diſpatehes, and bring them te 
me. : | 7 

Tau extremely obliged 


„ and faithful Servant, 
R. Lover ace. 
LETTER X. 
Fo Roprer LoveLace, E: 
edu. une 28. near 12 0 clock. 


Honoured Sir, 
I RECEIVED yours, as your frank deſired me 
to acquaint you, by ten this Prey: Horſe and man 
were in a foam. 


I inſtantly equipped myſelf as if come off from a 


journey, and poſted away to the lady, intending to 


plead great affairs, that I came not before, in order to 
favour your ante date; and likewiſe to be in a hurry, 


to have a pretence to hurry her ladyſbip, and to take 


no denial for her giving a ſatigſuctory return to your 


meſſenger: But, upon my entering Mrs. Sinclair's 
houſe, I found all in the greateſt conſternation. 


You mult not, Sir, be ſurpriſed. It is a trouble 
h to me to be the relater of the bad news: But ſo it is, 
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the lady is gone off. She was miſſed, but half an 
hour before I came. ; 

Her waiting-maid 1s run away, or hitherto is not 
to be found : So that they conclude it was by her con- 
nivance. 

They had ſent, before I came, to my honoured 
maſters, Mr. Belton, Mr. Mowbray, and Mr. Bel- 


ford, Mr. Tourville is out of town. 


High words are paſſing between Madam Sinclair, 
and Madam Horton, and Madam Martin; as alſo 


with Dorcas. - And your ſervant William threatens 


to hang or drown himſelf. 

They have ſent to know if they can hear of Mabell 
the waiting-maid at her mother's, who, it ſeems, 
lives in Chick-lane, Weſt-Smithfield; and to an un- 
cle of her's alſo, who keeps an ale-houſe at Cow-crols,, 
hard by, and with whom ſhe lived laſt. = 

Your meilenger, having juſt changed his horſe, is 


come back: So I will not detain him longer, than to 


add, that I am, with great concern for this misfor- 
tune, and thanks for your ſeaſonable favour and kind 
intentions towards me (L am ſure this was not my 
fault), honoured Sir, 3 . 
Your moſt obliged humble Servant, 
PATRICK M DoNAL D. 


LETTER ML 
Mr. MowBray, To RonERT LOVELACE, Fiz. 
Wedneſday, 12 Celle. 


Dear Lovelace, i Pn Os 
I HAVE plaguy news to acquaint thee with. Miſs 
Flarlowse is gone off. Quite gone, by my ſoul !— 
have not time for particulars, your lervant being 
going of, But if I had, we are not yet come to the 
bottom 
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bottom of the matter. The ladies here are all blub- 
bering like devils. accuſing one another moſt con- 
foundedly : Whilſt Belton and I damn them all to- 
gether in thy name. 

If thou ſhouldſt hear, that thy fellow Will. is 
taken dead out of ſome horſe-pond, and Dorcas cut 
down. from her bed's teaſter, from dangling in her 
own garters, be not ſurpriz'd. Here's the devil to 
pay. Nobody ſerene but Jack Belford, who is tak- 
ing minutes of examinations, accufations, and con- 
feſſions, with the ſignificant air of a Middleſex Juſ- 
tice; and intends to write at 88 80 all Far to. I 
_ ſuppoſe. 

I heartily condale wh thee : So does Belton © But 
it may turn out for the beſt: For the is gone awa 

with thy marks, I underſtand. A fooliſh little devil! 
Where will ſhe mend herſelf? For nobody will look 
upon her. And they tell me, that thou wouldſt cer- 


tainly have married her, had the ſtaid— But I know 


'thee better. 

Dear Bobby, adieu. If thy uncle will die now, 
to comfort thee for this loſs, what a /ea/enable exit 
would he make! Let's have a letter from thee ; 


Pry'thee do. Thou canſt write devil- like to Belford, 


who ſhe ws us nothing at all. 
5 Thane heartily, 


1 RD. MowBRAY. 
LETTER XIII, 
Mr. John ene 7 0 ROBERT LOVELACE, EH. 


| Thurſday, June 29. 
41 HOU haſt heard 8 M Donald and Mowbray 
the news: Bad or good, I know not which thou'lt 
deem it. 1 only with I could have given thee joy 


upon the ſame account, before the unhappy lady was 
ſeduced 
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ſeduced from Hampſtead : For then of what an in- 
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gr -ateful villainy hadſt thou been ſpared the perpetra- 


tion, which now thou haſt to anſwer for! 


I came to town purely to ſerve thee with her, ex» 
pecking, that thy next would ſatisfy me, that I might 
endeavour it without diſhonour: and at firſt, when I 


found her gone, I half pitied thee; for now wilt 


thou be inevitably blown up: And in what an exc- 
crable light wilt thou appear to all the world ! Poor 
Lovelace! Caught in thy own ſnares! Thy puniſh- 
ment is but beginning 
But to my narrative; for I ſuppoſe thou expedcteſt 
all particulars from me, ſince Mowbray has informed 
thee that I have been collecting them. 
The noble exertion of ſpirit ſhe had made on 
Friday night, had, it ſeems, greatly diſordered her; 
inſomuch that the was not viſible till Saturday even- 
ing, when Mabell ſaw her, and ſhe ſeemed to be 
very ill: But on Sunday morning, having dreſs'd 
herſelf, as it defigning to go to church, the order- 
0 Mabell to get her a coach to the door. 
The wench told her, She was to obey her in 
curry thing, but the calling of a coach or chair. 
« She ſent for Will. and pave him the fame com- 
mand. | 


He pleaded his maſter's orders to the contrary, 
© and deſired to be excuſed. _ 
© Upon this, down ſhe went herſelf, wad would 
have gone out without obſervation: But finding 
the ſtreet-door double-lock'd, and the key not in 
the lock, {he ſtept into the ſtreet parlour, and 
« would have thrown up the ſaſh to call out to the 
people paſſing by, as they doubted not: but that, 
© ſince her laſt attempt of the ſame nate; had been 
« faſten'd down. | 
_ © Hereupon ſhe reſolutely ſtept into Mrs: Sinclair's 
parlour in the back-houſe; where were the old de- 
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© vil and her two partners; and demanded the key of 
© the ſtreet-door, or to have it open'd for her. 
They were all ſurpriſed ; but deſired to be ex- 
© cuſed, pleading your orders. 

\ + She aſſerted that you had no authority over her; 
and never ſhould have any: That their preſent re- 
fuſal was their own act and deed : She ſaw the in- 
tent of their back-houſe, and the reaſon of putting 
her there: She pleaded her condition and fortune; 
and ſaid, They had no way to avoid utter ruin, 
but by opening their doors to her, ar by murdering 
her, and burying her in their garden or cellar, too 
deep for detection: That already what had been 
done fo her was puniſhable by death: And bid 
them at their peril detain her. 

What a noble, what a right ſpirit has this THEORY 


ing creature, in caſes that will juſtify an exertion of 


ſpirit !— 
5. They anſirer'd, that Mr. Lovelace cad prove 


c his marriage, and. would indemnify them. And 


they all would have vindicated their behaviour on 
Friday night and the reputation of their houſe : 
But refuſing to hear them on that topic, the flung 
from them, threatening. 

She then went up half a dozen ſtairs i in her way 
to her own apartment : But, as if ſhe had bethought 
herſelf, down ſhe ſtept again, and proceeded to- 


a a A Aa 


tho' the windows ſuffer : But that wench, of her 


to Mrs. Sinclair's, had lock'd the door, and taken 
out the key: 80 that finding herſelf diſappointed, 


ſhe burſt into tears, and went menacing and ſobbing 
up ſtairs again. 
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She made no other attempt till the effectual one. 


«© Your letters and meſſages, they ſuppoſed, coming 
ſo faſt upon one another (tho' ſhe would not an- 
« {wer 
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wards the ſtreet-parlour; ſaying, as ſhe paſſed by 
the infamous Dorcas, I'll make myſelf protectors, 


own head, an the lady's going out of that parlour 
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ave her ſome amuſement, and 


an aflurance to them, that fhe would at laft forgive 


you; and that then all would end as you with'd. 
The women, in purſuance of your orders, offer'd 


not to obtrude themſelves upon her; and Dorcas 


c 


Clared to the co 


alſo kept out of her fight all the reſt of Sunday: 
alſo on Monday and Tueſday. But by her condeſ- 


cenſion (even to familiarity) to Mabell, they 1ma- 


gined, that ſhe muſt be working in her mine all that 
time to get away: They therefore redoubled their 
cautions tothe wench : Who told them fo faithfully 
all that paſſed between her lady and her, that they 
Nog no doubt of her fidelity to her wicked truſt. 
is probable ſhe might have been contriving 


ſomething all this time; but ſaw no room for per- 


icing any ſcheme : T he contrivance by which the 
effected her eſcape ſeems to me not to have been 


iallen upon till the very day, ſince it depended 


partly upon the weaiher, as it proved. But it is 
eb ident ihe hoped ſomething from Mabell's Gmpli- 
city. or gratitude, or compaſſion, . cultivating 
all the time her e to her. 

Polly walted on her early on Wedneſday morn- 
ing; and met with a better reception than ſhe had 
rea t expect. She complained, however, with 
warmly ot. her coninement. Polly ſaid, there 
would be an happy end to it (if it were a confine- 
ment) nett dav, the preſumed. She abſolutely de- 


and ſaid, Ihat Mr. Lovelace, on his return: 

[Which had d as if ſhe intended to wait for it], ſhould 
have reaſon to repent the orders he had given, as 
they all ſhould their obſervance of them. Let him 
fend twenty letters, ſhe would not anſwer one, be 
the conſequence what it would ; nor give him hope 


of the leaſt favour, while the was in that houte. 


ntrary, in the way Polly meant it; 


”- 


She had given Mrs. Sinclair and themfelves fair 


Warning, 
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warning, ſhe ſaid : Nor orders of another ought to 


make them detain a free perſon.. But having made 


an open attempt to go, and been detained by them; 
ſhe was the calmer, the told Polly : Let them look 
to the conſequence. 


| © But yet the ſpoke this with temper ; and Polly 
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!' 


gave it as her opinion, with apprehenſion for their 
own ſafety, that, having ſo good a handle to punith' 
them all, the would not go away, if ſhe might. 


And what, inferr'd Polly, is the indemnity of æ 


man who has committed the vileſt of rapes on a 
perſon of condition; and muſt himſelf, if proſe- 


cuted ſor it, either fly, or be hang'd ? 


Sinclair, fo I will ſtill call her, upon this repre-- 
ſentation of Polly, foreſaw, ſhe ſaid, the ruin of 
her poor houſe, in the iſue of this Arunge buſineſs, 
as ſhe call'd it; and Sally and Dorcas: bore their 
parts in the apprehenſion: And this put them upon 
thinking it adviſeable, for the future, that the ſtreet- 
door ſhould generally, in the day-time, be only left 
upon a bolt-latch, as they calFd it, which any-body 
might open on the inſide; and that the key ſhould 
be kept in the door; that their numerous comers. 
and gere, as they calbd their gueſts, would be able 
to give evidence, that ſhe might have gone out if 
ſhe would: Not forgetting, however, to renew 
their orders to Will. to Dorcas, to Mabell, and the 
reſt, to redouble their vigilance on this occaſion, to 
prevent her eſcape :—None of them, doubting, at 
the ſame time, that her love of a man ſo conſider- 
able in heir eyes, and the proſpect of what was to 


happen, as ſhe had reaſon to believe, on Thurſday, 


her uncle's birth-day, would (tho' perhaps not till 
the laſt hour, for her pride-/ake was their word) en- 


gage her to change her temper, 


They believe, that ſhe diſcover'd the key to be ' 
left in the door; for ſhe was down more than once 
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Miß Clariſſa Harlowe. 41 
to walk in the little garden, and ſeemed to caſt her 
eye each time to the ſtreet- door. 

About eight yeſterday morning, an hour after 
Polly had left her, ſhe told Mabel, She was ſure 
ſhe ſhould not live long; and, after having a good 
many ſuits of apparel, w hich, after her d.atÞ, 
would be of no uſe to any-body {he valued, he 
would give her a brown luſtring gown, which, with 
ſome alterations, to make it more ſuitable to her de- 
gree, would a great while ſerve her for a Sunday 
wear; for that the (Mabell) was the uy perſon in 
that houſe of whom ſhe could think without terror 
or antipathy. 

« Mabell expreſſing her gratitude upon the occaſion, 
the lady ſaid, She had nothing to employ herſelf 
about; and if ſhe could get a workwoman directly, 
ſhe would look over her t things then, and give her 
what ſhe intended for her. 
Her miſtreſs's mantua- maker, the maid replied, 
lived but a little way off; and ſhe doubted not that 
{he could procure her, or one of her j journey-wo- 
men, to alter the gown out of hand. 

I will give you alfo, faid ſhe, a quilted coat, 
which will require but little alteration, if any : for 
you are much about my ſtature : But the gown I 
wilt give directions about, becauſe the fleeves, and 
the robings and facings, mult be altered for your 
wear, being, I believe, above your ſtation: And 
try, ſaid ſhe, if you can get the workwoman, and 
we'll adviſe about it. If the cannot come now, let 
her come in the afternoon; but I had rather now, 
becauſe it will amuſe me to give you a lift. 

Then ſtepping to the window, It rains, faid ſhe 
(and ſo it had done all the morning): Slip on the 
hood and ſhort cloak I have ſeen you wear, and 
come to me when you are ready to go out, becauſe 


you ſlrall bring me in ſomething that I want. 


Ma bell 
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s Mabell equipp'd herfelf accordingly, and re- 
© ceived her commands to buy her ſome trifles, and 
then left her; but, in her way out, ſtept into the 
back parlour, where Dorcas was with Mrs. Sinclair, 
telling her where ſhe was going, and on what ac- 


F 
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© count, bidding Darcas,look.out till ſhe.came back: 


© So faithful was the wench to the truſt repoſed in 


© her, and ſo little had the lady's generofity wrought 


© upon her. | 
Mrs. Sinclair commended her: Dorcas envied 
© her, and took her cue: And Mabell ſoon returned 
with the mantua-maker's jour ney-woman (She was 
reſolved, ſhe ſaid, ſhe would not come without her;) 
and then Dorcas went off guard. 
The lady look'd out the gown and petticoat, and, 
before the warkwoman, cauſed Mabell to try it on; 


A R oa. M ca x oa 


to give them her opinion. 


© Mabell would have taken her own clothes, and 


hood and ſhort cloak with her: But her lady ſaid, 


we have conſider'd about the alterations: There's 
no occaſion to litter the ather noom. 4 5 

They went; and inſtantly, as it is ſuppoſed, ſhe 
fipt on Mabell's gown and petticoat over her own, 
which was white damaſk, and put on the wench's 


a ©, a oe 
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ſhe went. 


both Will. and Dorcas whipt to the inner-hall door, 
and ſaw her; but taking her for Mabell, Are you 
going far, Madell, cried Will? 


and that it might fit the better, made the willing 
wench pull off her upper petticoat, and put on 
that ſhe gave her. Then ſhe bid them go into Mr. 
Lovelace's apartment, and contrive about it before 
the pier-glaſs there, and ſtay till the came to them, 


No matter; you may put them on again here, when 


hood, ſhort cloak, and ordinary apron, and down 


Hearing ſome body tripping along the paſſage, 


«© Without 
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Mi/s Clariſſa Harlowe. 3 
Without turning her face, or anſwering, ſhe 


held out her hand, pointing to the ſtairs; which 
they conſtrued as a caution for them to look out in 


her abſence; and ſuppoſing ſhe would not be long 
gone, as ſhe had not formally repeated her caution 
to them, up went Will. tarrying at the ſtairs-head 
in expectation of the ſuppoſed Mabell's return. 

Mabell and the workwoman waited a good while, 
amuling themſelves not diſagreeably; the one with 
contriving in the way of her buſineſs, the other de- 


lighting herſelf with her fine gown and petticoat: 


But at laſt, wondering the lady did not come in to 
them, Mabell tiptoed it to her door, and tapping, 
and not being anſwer'd, ſtept into the chamber. 

„Will. at that inſtant, feom his ſtation at the ſtairs» 


head ſeeing Mabell in her Jady's clothes; for he 
had been told of the preſent (Gifts to ſervants fly 


from ſervant to ſervant in a minute); was very 


much ſurprized, having, as he thought, juſt ſeen 


her go out in her own ; and ſtepping up, met her 
at the door. How the devil can this be, Laid he? 
Juſt now you went out in your own dreſs | How 


came you here in This? And how could you paſs 
me unſeen? But nevertheleſs, kiſſing her, ſaid, 
He would now brag he had kiled his lady, or one 


in her clothes. | 
© Iam glad, Mr. William, cried Mabel, to ſee 


you here ſo diligently. But know you where my 
lady is? 


In my maſter's apartment, i'n't ſhe ? interrogated 


Will. Was ſhe not talking with you this moment 7 
No, that's Mrs. Dillon's Joaurney-woman. 


0 They both ſtoad aghaſt, as they ſaid; Will. again 


recollecting he had ſcen Mabell, as he thought, 80 
out in her e own clothes. And while they were de- 
bating and Fonderings up comes Dorcas with your 
fourth letter, juſt then brought for her lady; 8e 

ſeeing 
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ſeeing Mabell dreſs'd out (whom ſhe had likewiſe 
beheld a little before, as ſhe fuppoſed, in her com- 
mon clothes), ſhe joined in the wonder; till Ma- 
bell, re-entering the lady's apartment, miſſed her 
own clothes; and then ſuſpecting what had hap- 
pen'd, and letting the others into the ground of 


her ſuſpicion, they all agreed, that ſhe had certainly 


eſcaped : And then followed ſuch an 5 ogg of mu- 


tual accuſation, and You fou have done this, and 
You ſhould have done that, as alarmed the whole 
houſe ; every apartment in both houſes giving up 


its devil, to the number of fourtcen or fifteen, in- 


\ cluding the mother and her partners. 


Will. told them His ſtory; and then run out, as 
on the like occaſion formerly, to make inquiry 


whether the lady was ſeen by any of the coachmen, 


chairmen, or porters, plying in that neighbourhood : 
While Dorcas cleared herfelf immediately, and that 
at the poor Mabell's expence, who made a figure 


as guilty as aukward, having on the ſuſpected price 
of her treachery ; which Dorcas, out of envy, was 


ready to tear from her back. 


© Hereupon all the pack open'd at the poor wench, 
while the mother foaming at the mouth, bellow'd 
out her orders for ſeiſing the ſuſpected offender ;. 
who could neither be heard in her own defence, 
nor, had ſhe been heard would have been believed. 


That ſuch a periidious wretch ſhould ever diſ- 


grace her houſe, was the mother's cry | Good people 
might be corrupted but it was a fine thing if ſuch * 
a houſe as hers could not be faithfully ſerved by 
curſed creatures, who hired themſelves upon che- 


rafer, and had no pretence to principle ! Damn 


her, the wretch proceeded !—She had no patience 


with her ! Call the cook, and call the ſcullion ! 
They were at hand. 
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< See that guilty pyeball devil, was her word (her 
lady's gown upon her back)—But PH puniſh her 
for a warning to all betrayers of their truſt. Put 
on the great 3 this moment (an oath or a curſe 
at every word), Make up a roaring fre :—Lhe clea- 


ver bring me this inſtant: I'll cut her into quarters 


with my own hands ; and carbonade and broil the 


traitreſs, for 2, feaſt to all dogs and cats in the 


ncighbourhood ; and eat the firſt ſlice of the toad 
. without ſalt or pepper. 

The poor Mabell frighten'd out of her wits, 

every moment expeCting to be torn in pieces, hav- 
ing half a ſcore open claw'd paws upon her all at 
once, promiſed to confeſs all: But that All, when 
ſhe had obtained a hearing was nothing; for nothing 
had ſhe to confeſs. 
Sally hereupon, with a curſe of mercy, ordered 
her to retire ; undertaking that the and Polly would 
examine her themſelves, that they might be able to 
write all particulars to his Honour; and then, if ſhe 
could not clear herſelf, or, if guilty, give ſome ac- 
count of the lady (who had been ſo wicked as to 
give them all chis trouble), ſo as they might get her 
again, then the cleaver and gridiron might go to 
* ork with all their hearts. 

The wench glad of this reprieve, went up ſtairs; g 
155 while Sally was laying out the law, and prat- 
ing away in her uſual dictatorial manner, whipt on 
another gown, and, fliding down ſtairs, eſcaped to 
her relatiors. And this flight, which was certainly 
more owing to ferror than guilt, was, in the true 


Old Bailey conſtrudtion, made a confirmation of 
the latter,” 


Theſe are the particulars of Miſs Harlowe's flight. 


Thou'lt hardly think me too minute. — How I Vines 


to 
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to triumph over thyimpatience and fury on the occa- 
flon! _ 


Let me beſeech- thee, my dear Lovelace, in thy 


next letter, to rave moſt gloriouſſy l ſhall be grie- 
vouſly diſappointed, if thou doſt not. 


Where, Lovelace, can the poor lady be gone ? 


And who can deſcribe the diſtreſs ſhe muſt be in? 


By your former letters, it may be ſuppoſed, that ſhe 
can have very little money: Nor, by the ſuddenneſs 


of her flight, more clothes than thoſe ſhe has on. 
And thou knoweſt who once ſaid, « Her parents will 
« not receive her: Her Uncles will not entertain 
« her: Her Norton is in their direction, and cannot: 


« Miſs Howe dare not: She has not one friend or 
« intimate in town; intirely a ſtranger to it.” And, 
let me add, has been deſpoiled of her honour by the 


man for whom ſhe made all theſe ſacrifices ; and who 
{ſtood bound to her by a thouſand oaths and vows, as 
her huſband, her protector, and friend |! 

How ſtrong muſt be her reſentment of the bar- 


barous treatment ſhe has received | How worthy of 


herſelf, that it has made her hate the man ſhe once 
loved! And, rather than marry him, chooſe to expoſe 
her diſgrace to the whole world: to forego the recon- 


ciliation with her friends which her heart was ſo ſet 


upon; and to hazard a thouſand evils, to which her 
youth, and her ſex, may too probably expoſe an in- 
digent and friendleſs beauty. 
Remembereſt thou not that home puſh upon thee, 
in one of the papers written in her delirium; of 
which however it ſavours not? 
that I have very often ſince, met ſeriouſly reflected 
upon it: And as thy intended ſecond outrage con- 
vinces me, that it made no impreſſion upon thee then, 
and perhaps thou haſt never thought of it ſince, I 
will tranſcribe the ſentence. 
« If, 


2 


Tun affure thee, , 


things ! 
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c If, as Religion teaches vs, God will judge us, 


jn a great meaſure, by our benevolent and evil ac- 


« tions to one another O wretch, bethink thee, in 
« time Bethink:. thee,, how great muſt be thy con- 
« demnation !” 

And is this amiable doctrine the ſum of Religion? 
pon my faith I believe it is——For, to indulge a 
ſerious thought, ſince væ are not atheiſts, except in 
grafice, Does God, the BrixG of beings, want any 


thing of us for Hlapranes 3 ? Andidoes he not injoin us 


works of mercy. to one another, as the means to ob- 
tain His mercy ? A ſublime principle, and worthy of 
the SUPREME. SUPERINTENDENT and FATHER of all 
But, if we are to be judged by this noble 
principle, what, indeed, muſt be thy condemnation 


on the ſcore of this lady only | And what mine, and 
what all our confraternity's on the ſcore of other wo- 
men, tho' we are none of us half ſo bad as thou art, 

as well for want of inclination, I hope, as of oppor- 
tunity. 


Jmuſt add, that, as well for thy 0WwNn ſake, as for 


the /ady's, 1 wiſh ye were yet to be married to each 
other. It is the only medium that can be hit upon, 


to ſalve the honour of both. All that's paſt may yet 


be concealed from the world, and from her relations; 


and thou mayeſt make amends for all her ſufferings, 


it thou reſolveſt to be a tender and kind huſband to 


her. 
And if this really be thy mtention, I will accept, 
with pleaſure, of a commiſſion from thee, that ſhall 


tend to promote: ſo good an end, whenever ſhe can 
be found; that is to ſay, if ſhe will admit to her pre- 


ſence a man who profeſſes friendſhip to thee. Nor 
can I give a greater demonſtration, that I am 
Thy jmcere Friend, J. BELrORD. 


P. S. Malell' clothes were thrown into the ' paſſuge 


this morning : No. body knews by whom. 
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Hr. LovELAcr, To Joh abe Ei; 
Friday, Fune 3o. 


I Am deine, undone, blown-up, deſtroyed, 5 
worſe than aninihilt ated, that's certain But was not 
the news ſhocking enough, doſt thou think, with- 
out thy throwing into the too, weighty ſcale, re- 
proaches, which thou couldeſt have had no oppor- 
tunity to make, but for my own voluntary commu- 
nications? At a time too, when, as it falls out, I 
have another very ſenſible diſappointment to ſtrug- 
gle with. 

I imagine, if there be any ſuch thing as a future 
puniſhment, it muſt be none of the ſmalleſt morti- 
fications, that a zero devil ſhall be puniſhed by a 
worſe old one. And, Take that! And, Take that! 
to have the old ſatyr cry to the ſereaming ſuſkerer, 
laying on with a cat o'-nine-tails. with a ſtar of 
burning braſs at the end of each: And, For what ! 


For what - Why, if the truth might be fairly told, 


for not being ſo bad a devil as myſelf. 
Thou art, ſurely caſuiſt good enough to know 
(what I have inſiſted upon heretofore), that 


che ſin of ſeducing a credulous and eaſy girl, is as 


great as that of bringing to your lure an incredu- 
lous and watchful one. 

However ungenerous an appearance what I am 
going to {ay may have from my pen, let me tell thee, 
That if ſuch a lady as Miſs Harlowe choſe to enter 
into the matrimonial ſtate {1 am reſolved to diſappoint 
zhee in thy meditated triumph over my rage and deſpair ! ) 
and, according to the old patriarchal ſyſtem, to go 
on contributing to get ſons and daughters, and with 
no otirer view, than to bring them up piouſly, and 

& 22 10 
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after all, what have I done more 


Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe . 49 


to be good and uſeful members of the commonwealth, 
what a devil had ſhe to do, to let her fancy ran a 
aan, after a Rake? One whom the Erew nds 
a Rake? 

O but truly, ſhe hoped to have the merit of re- 
claiming him. She had formed pretty e eh how 
charmingly it would look to have a penitent of her 
own making, dangling at her fide, to church, thro! 
an applauding neighbourhoot : And as their family 
increaſed, marching with her thither, at the head of 
their boys and girls, proceſſionally, as it were, boaſt- 
ing of the fruits of their hor eft deſires, as my good 
Lord Biſhop has it in his ee And then, what a 
comely tight, all kneeling down together in one pew, 
according to elder{hip, as we have ſeen in effigie, a 
whole family upon ſome old monument, where the 
honeſt chevalier, in armour, is preſented kneelin 
with uplift hands, and half a dozen jolter-headed, 
crop-eared boys behind him, ranged gradatim, or 


ſrep-tathion, according to age and fize, all in the 


{me poſture—Facing his pious dame, with a rutf 
about her neck, and as many whey-faced girls, all 
kneeling behind en: An altar between them and an 


open book upon it: Over their heads ſemilunary rays 
derting from gilded clouds, ſurrounding an atchieve— 
ment-motto, IN Coro SALUS—or 


Qulss- perhaps, 
if they have happened to live the uſual married life 
of brawl and contradiction, 

It 1s certamly as much my misfortune to have 
fallen in with Mifs Clariſla Harlow, were I to have 
valued my reputation or eaſe, as it is that of Mifs 
I{arlowe to . been acquainted with me. And, 
than proſecute the 
maxims, by which thou and I, and every rake are 
coverned, and witich, before I knew this iady, WC 
have purſued from pretty girl to pr etty g girl, as faſt as 

: had ſet one down, taking another up ok as 
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the fellows do with their flying-coaches and flying- 
horſes at a country- fair — With a Who rides nexl! 
Who rides next ! 

But here, in the preſent caſe, to carry on the vo- 
lant metaphor (for J muſt either be merry, or mad), 


is a pretty little Miſs, juſt come out of her hanging 


fleeve coat, brought to buy a pretty little fairing 3 ; 
for the world „Jack, is but a great fair, thou knoweſt; 
and, to give thee ſerious reflection for ſerious, all its 
tays but tinſelled hobby-horſes, gilt gingerbread, 
ſqueaking trumpets, painted drums, and ſo forth— 
Now, behold, this pretty little Miſs ſkimming from 


booth to booth, in a very pretty manner, One pretty 


little fellow called Wyerly, perhaps; another jigget- 


ing raſcal called Biron, a third ſimpering varlet of the 


name of Symmes, and a more hideous villain than 


any of the reſt with a long bag under his arm, and 


parchment Settlements tagoed t to his his heels, yclept 
Holmes purſue her from rarce-ſhow, to raree- ſhow, 
ſnouldering upon one another at every turning, ſtop- 
ping when the ſtops, and ſet a ſpinning again when the 


moves, — And thus dangled after, but ſtill in the eye of 


her watchful guardians, traverſes the pretty little Miſs 
thro' the whole fair, equally delighted and delight- 
1 Till at laſt, taken with the invitation of the 
luc'd hat crator, and ſeeing ſeveral pretty little bib- 
wearers ſtuck together in the flying-coaches, cutting 
ſafely the yielding air, in the One-go-up, the Other- 
g0-down picture-of-the-world vehicle, and all with as 

little fear as wit, is tempted to ride next. 
In then ſuppoſe ſhe flily pops, when neue of her 
riends are near her + And if, after two or three ups 
and downs, her pretty head turns giddy, and ſhe 
throws herſelf out of the-coach, when at its elevation, 
and ſo dathes out her pretty little brains, who can 
help it! — And would you hang the poor fellow, 
whole 
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whoſe profeſſed trade it was to {et the pretty little 
creatures a flying? 

Tis true, this pretty little Miſt, being a very pretty 
little Miſs, being a very much-adimired little Miſs, be- 
ing a very good little Miſs, who always minded her 
book, and had paſted thro' her ſamplar-doctrine with 
high applauſe; had even ſtitched out in gaudy pro- 
priety of colours, an Abraham offering up Iſaac, a 
Sampſon and the Philiſtines, and flowers, and knots, 
and trees, and the ſun and moon, and the ſeven 
ſtars, all hung up iv frames with glaſſes before them, 
for the admiration of her future grand- children: 
Who likewiſe was intitled to a very pretty little 
eſtate: Who was deſcended from a pretty little fa- 
mily upwards of one hundred years gentility; which 
lived in a very pretty little manner, reſpected a very 
little on their own accounts, a great deal on hers ;— 
For ſuch a pretty little Miſs as this to come to ſo 
very great a misfortune, muſt be a very ſad thing; 
But, tell me, would not the loſing of any ordinary 
child, of any other leſs conſiderable family, of leſs 
ſhining or amiable qualities, have been as great and 
as heavy a loſs to that family, as the loſing this pretty 
little Mifs to hers? | 
To deſcend to a very low inſtance, and that only 
as to perſonality; haſt thou any doubt, that thy ſtrong- 
muſcled bony face was as much admired by thy mo- 
ther, as if it had been the face of a Lovelace, or any 


other handſome fellow; and had thy picture been 


drawn, would the have forgiven the painter, had he 


ot expreſſed ſo exactly thy lineaments, as that ever 


one ſhould have diſcerned the likeneſs ? The handſome 


likeneſs is all that is withed for. U glineſs made fa- 


miliar to us, with the partiality natural to fond pa- 
rents, will be beauty all the world over. Do thou 
apply. | 
„ 
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— 1 


But, alas, Jack, all this is but a copy of my coun- 
tenance, drawn to evade thy malice l Tho' it anſwer 
thy unfriendly purpoſe to own it, I cannot forbear 
to own it, that I am itung to the very ſoul with this 
unhappy——Accident muſt | call it?—Have I nobody, 
whoſe throat, either for careleſſneſs or treachery, I 

ought to cut, in order to pacify my vengcance, — 

When I reflect upon my 4% iniquitous intention, 
the „ii outrage fo nobly reſented, as well as, ſo far 
as ſhe was able, ſo nobly reſiſted, I cannot but con- 
clude, that I was under the power of faſcination from 
theſe accurſed Circes; who pretending to know their 


_ own ſex, would bave it that there is in every woman 


a yielding, or a weak-reſiſting moment to be met 
with: And that yer, and yet, and yet, I had not tried 
But that, if neither love nor terror 
{ſhould enable me to hit that lucky moment, when, 


by help of their curſed arts, ſlie was once overcome, 


{ke would be for ever overcome :—Appealing to all 
my experience, to all my knowledge of the ſex, for a 
Juſtification of their aſſertion. 

My appealed-to experience, I own, was but too 
favourable to their argument: For doſt thou think, 
I could have held my purpoſe againſt tuch an angel as 
this, had I ever before met with one ſo much in 


earneſ to defend her honour againſt the unwearied 


artifices and perſeverance of the man ſhe loved? Why 
then were there not more examples of a virtue ſo im- 
moveable ? Or, why was this fingular one to fall to 
my lot ? RE indeed to double my guilt ; and at the 


ſame time to convince all that should hear of her 


ſtory, nh there are unge, as avel! os devils in the fle {bh ? 
So much for . and {or the fake of hu- 
mour ing my con! cence; with a view 8 to diſ- 
rm thy malice by ac know! edgment: Since no one 
tal! 


— 
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mall ſay worſe of me, than I will of myfelf on this 
occaſion. 


One thing I will never theleſs add, to ſhew the ſin- 
cerity of my contrition Tis his, that if thou 
canſt by any means find her out within theſe three 
days, or any time before ſhe has diſcovered the {tories 
relating to Captain 'Tomlinfon and her Uncle to be 
what they are; and if thou canſt prevail upon her 
to confent ; I will actually, in thy preſence, and his 
(he to repreſent her Uncle), marry her. 

I am ſtill in hopes it may be fo—She cannot be 
long concealed—I have already ſet alt engines at work 
to find her out; and if I do, what indifferent per- 
ſons (and no one of her friends, as thou obſerveſt, 
will look upon her) will care to embroil th emſelves 
with a man of my figure, fortune, and reſolution? 
—Shew her this part then, or any other part of 
this letter, at thy own diſcretion, if thou canſt find- 
her: For after ell, methinks I would be glad, that 
this affair, which is bad enough in itſelf, mould go 
off without worſe perſonal confeque nces to any body 

elſe; and yet it runs in my mind, I know not why, 

the ſooner or later, it will draw a few drops of blood 
after it; except the and I can make it up between 
ourſelves. And this may be another reafon why ſhe 
mould not carry her reſentment too far—Not that 
juch an affair would oive me much concern neither, 
were I to chooſe my man or men; for I heartily hate 


all her family but herſelf; and ever thall. 


Let me add, that the lady 5 plot to eſcape, appears 
to me no extraordinary one. There was much more 
luck than probability, that it ſhould do: Since, to 
make it ſucceed, it was neceſſary, that Dorcas and 
Will. and Sinclair and her nymphs, ſhould be all de- 
ceived, or off their guard. It belongs to me, when 
I fee them, to give them my hearty thanks that they 


I 3 were; 
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were; and that their ſelfiſh care to provide for their 
own future ſecurity, ſhould induce them to leave 
their outward door upon their bolt latch, and be 
curſed to them 

Mabe!! deſerves a pitch-ſuit and a bonefire, rather 
than the luteſtring; and as her clothes are returned, 
let the lady's be put to her others, to be fent to her 


when it can be told whither.— Put not till J give the 


word, neither; for we muſt get tl. e dear fugitive back 


again, if poſſible. 


I ſuppoſe that my ſtupid lian, who knew not 
ſuch a goddeſs-thaped Lady with a mien fo noble, 
from the aukward and bent-{houldered Mabell, has 
been at Hampftead to fee after her: And yet 1 hardly 


think the would go thither. He ought to go thro) 


every ſtrect u here bills for lodgings are up, to inquire 


after a new-comer. The houſes of ſuch as deal in 
womens matters, and tea, coffee, and ſuch like, are 
thoſe to be inquired at for her. It ſome tidings be 
not quickly heard of her, I would not have either 
Dorcas, Will. or Mabell, appear in my fight, what- 
ever their ſuperiors think fit to do. 

This, tho' written in character, is a very long let- 
ter, conſidering it is not a narrative one, or a journal 
of proceedings, like ſome of my former; for ſuch 
will unavoidably and naturally, as I may fay, run into- 
length. But Ihave ſo uſed myſelf to write a great 
deal of late, that I know not how to help it. Yet I 
muſt add to its length, in order to explain myſelf on 


a hint I gave at the beginning of it, which was, that 


I have another diſappointment, beſides this of Miſs 
Harlowe's eſcape, to bemoan. 

And what doſt thou think it is? Why, the old 
peer, pox of his tough conſtitution ! (for that would 
have helped him on) has made ſhift by fire and brim- 


ſtone, and the devil knows what, to force the gout 


to quit the counterſcarp of his ſtomach, juſt as it 
had 
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Rad collected all its ſtrength, in order to ſtorm the 
citadel of his heart: In ſhort they have, by the mere 
force of ſtink-pots, hand-granades, and pop-guns, 
drove the flow-working pioneer quite out of the trunk 
into the extremities, and there it lies nibbling, and 
gnawing, upon his great toe; when I had hoped a 
fair end of both of the diſtemper, and the diſtem- 
pered. : 
But I, who could write to thee of laudanum, and 
the wet cloth formerly, yet let 8000. a year ſlip thro! 
my fingers, when I had entered upon it, more than 
in imagination (for I hal begun to aſk the Rewards 
queſtions, and to hear them talk of ines and re- 
newals, and ſuch ſort of ſtuffj derbe to be mortiſied, 
Thou canſt not imagine, how differently the ſer- 
vants, and even my couſins, look upon me fince veſ- 
terday, to what they did before. Neither the one 
nor the other bow and cur teſy half ſo low. Nor aeri 
Ja quarter fo ofcen his honour, and your honour, as I 
was within theſe few hours, with the former: And as 
to the latter lt is couſen Booby again, with the uſual 
familiarity, inſtead of 87, and Sir; and, if you 'pleafe, 
Mr. Lovelace, And now they have the infolence to 
congratulate me on the recovery of the be? of wncles, 
while Jam forced to feem as much delighted as they, 
when, would it do me good, I could tit down and 
cry my eyes out. | 
{ had beſpoken my mourniag in imagination, aſter 
the example of a certain foreign miniſter, who be- 
fore the death, or even laſt Illneſs of Cha rles II. as 
honeſt White Kennet tells us, had half exhauſted. 
lackwell- hall of its fables; An indication, as the 
kiftorian would intinuate, that the monarch was to 
be poiſoned, and the ambattador in the ſecret—And 
yet, fool that I was I could not take the hint What 
a devil does a man read hiſtory for, if he cannot pro- 
ut by the examples he finds in it? 


1) 4 Din 
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But thus, Jack, is an obſervation of the old pect's 


verified, { hat one misfortune fe:don! comes alone: And 
40 concludes 
Thy WGou bly morti fie d 
LoVE LAC E. 
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felf, have not eſcaped-—Oh } your poor Clariſſa Har- 
lowe | Tau alſo will hate me, I fear! Net you won't, 


when you know all ! 


But no more of myſelf! My loft ſelf. You that 


can rife in a morning, to be blett, and to bleſs; and 
go to reſt delighted with your own reflections, and m 
your unbroken, unſtarting ſlumbers, converſing with 
ſainis and angels, the former only more pure than 
yourtelf, as they have ſhaken off the incumbrance of 
body; You ſhall be my ſubject, as you have long, 
long, been my only pleaſure. And let me, at awful 


diſtance, revere my beloved Anna Howe, and in her 


re ect upon what her Clarifla Harlowe once was !— 


Forgive, Oh! forgive my rambling. My peace is 


deſtro) ved. My intellects are touched. And what 
fl ghty nonſenſe muſt you read, if now you will vouch- 


ſafe to coreſpond wit h me, as formerly! 

Oh! my beſt, my deareſt, my only friend! What 
a tale have I to unfold Tag ſtill upon Se, this 
vile, this hated Sc. fed will make it off, if poſſible; 


and 


ad 
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and why ſhould I not, ſince I think, except one 
wretch, I hate nothing. ſo much Self, then, be 
baniſhed from S-/F one moment (for I doubt it will 
for no longer) to inquire after a dearer object, my 
beloved Anna Howe !—Whoſe mind, all robed in 
ſpotleſs white, charms and irradiates—But what 


would I fay f—— 


And how, my deareſt friend, after this rhap- 
fody, which, on re-perufal, I would not let go, but 
to ſhew you, what a diſtracted mind dictates to my 
trembling pen; How do you ? You have been very 
ill, it ſeems. That you are recovered, my dear, let 
me hear !—LTlat your mamma is well, pray Jet me 
hear, and hear quickly This comfort; ſurely is 
owing to me | for if life is no ⁊bœrſe than e 
work I muſt now have a little white to come, having. 
ſeen nothing but black all unchequered diſmal black, 
for a great, great while! 


AND what is all this wild incoherence for 
It is only to beg to know how you have been, and 
how you now do, by a line directed for Mrs. Rachel 


Clark, at Mr. Smith's, a glove-ſhop, in King-ſtreet, 


Covent-Garden; which (altho' my abode is a ſecret 
to every body elſe) will reach the hands of —— Your 
unhappy but that's not enough— 


— 


, iniſerable 


Cr.1k78:4 HARLOWX. 
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r 
Mrs. Howe, To Miſs CLARISsA HarLoOwEs 
( Superſeribed as directed in the preceding. ) 
Miſs Clariffa Harlowe, Friday June 30. 
JO will wonder to receive a letter from me. 1 
am ſorry for the great diſtreſs you feem to be in, 


Such a hopeful young lady as you were ! But iee 
what comes of diſobegience to parents! 


For my part altho' I pity you; yet I much more 


pity your poor father and mother. Such education 
as they'gave you | ſuch improvements as you made! 
and ſuch delight as they took in you I And all come 
to this! 

But pray, Miſs, don't make my Nancy guilty of 
your fault; which is that of * diſobedience. 
J have charged her over an over not to correſpond 
with one, who has made ſuch a giddy ftep. It is 
not to her reputation, I am ſure. You Ve se that I 
ſo charged her; yet you go on correſponding toge- 
ther, to my very great vexation for ſhe has been 
very perv erle upon it, more than once. Evil commu- 
nication, Miſs— Y ou know the reſt. 


Here people cannot be unhappy by themſelves, but 


they muſt involve their friends and acquaintance, 
whoſe diſcretion has kept them clear of their errors, 
into the like of their own heads. I hus my poor 
daughter is always in tears and grief. And ſhe has 
poſtponed her own felicity truly, becauſe you are un- 
happy. 

If people who ſeek their own ruin, could be the 
only ſufferers, by their beadſtrong doings, it were 
| ſomething : But O Miſs, Miſs, what have you to 
anſwer for, who have made as many grieved hearts, 
as have known you ? The whole ſex is indeed wound- 
ed by you: For, who but Miſs Clarifla Harlowe was 

propoied 
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propoſed by every father and mother for a pattern 
for their daughters? 


] write a long letter, where I propoſed to ſay but 
a few words; and thoſe to_ forbid you writing to my 


Nancy: And this as well becauſe of the falſe ſtep you 


have made, as becauſe it will grieve her poor heart, 
and do you no good. If you love her, therefore, 
write not to her. Your ſad letter came into my 
hands, Nancy being abroad, and I ſhall not ſhew it 
her: For there would be no comfort for her, if ſhe 
ſaw it, nor for me, whole del ght ſhe s—4A8 you 
once were to your pai ents. 

But you ſeem to be ſenſible enough of your errors 
now!] So are all giddy girls, when it is too late—And. 
what a creſt fallen- figure then does their ſelf-willed 
obſtinacy a and neadſtrongneſs compel them to make! 

I may ſay too much: only as I think it proper to 
bear that teſtimony againſt your raſhneſs, which it 
behoves every careful E to bear. And none 
more than ©: FOE compaganating wwoll-wviſher, 

ANNABELLA Howe. 

I ſend this by a ſpecial meſſenger, who has buſineſs 

only io far as Barnet, becauſe you {hall have no 

need to write again; knowing how you love. wri- 

ting: And knowing likewiſe, that mi mn. 
makes perple plaijiti ve. | 


LET. TER XVII 
M f C LARRISSA HLARLOWE, To Mrs. Hows. 


| Saturday, Fuly 1. 
PERMIT me Madam, to trouble you with a few | 
lines, were it only to thank you for your reproofs ; 
which have nevertheleſs drawn freſh ſtreams of blood 
from a bleeding heart. 
My ſtory is a diſmal ſtory. It has circumſtances in 
it, that would engage pity, and poſſibly a judgment 


Dot 
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not altogether unfavourable, were thoſe c:rcumſtarices 
known: But it 1s my buſineſs, and ſhall be al! my 
butineſs, to repent of my failings, and not endea- 
vour to extenuate them. 

But I wilt not ſcek to diſtreſs your worthy mind, 
If I cannet ſuffer alone. 1 will make as few parties as I 
can in my ſufferings. And, indeed, I took up my 
Pen with this re fo lution, when I wrote the letter 
which has fallen into your hands: It was only to 


know, and that for a very particular reaſon, as well 


as for affection unboundeds if my dear Miſs Howe, 
from whom I had nat heard of a long time, were ill ; 
as I had been told the was; and if * how ſhe now 
does. Bat my injuries being recent, and my diſtreſſes 
| having been exceetling great, Self would croud into 
my letter. When diſtreſſed, the human mind is 
apt to turn itſelf to every one in whom it imagined 
or withed an intereſt, for pity and confolation—Or, 
to expreſs myſelf better and more ee in your 
own words, Misfor tune makes penple flaiuivue : And to 
whom, if not to a friend, can the afflicted „ 

Mifs Howe being abroad, when my letter came, I 
flatter myſelf that ihe is recovered. But it would 
be ſome ſatisfaction to me to be informed, if the has 
been ill. Another line from 0. hand will be too 
great a favour. But if you will be pleaſed to direct 
any ſervant to anſwer yes or u to that queſtion, I will 
not be farther troubleſome. 

Nevertheleſs, I muſt Werker, that my Miſs Howe's 
iriendilup was all the comfort I had, or expected to 
have, in this world; and a line "TR her would have 


deen cordial to my fainting heart. Judge then, dear- 


eſt Madam, how reluctantly J mutt obey your prohi- 


bition—PÞut yet, I will endeavour to obey it; altho”. 
{ ſhould have hoped, as well from the tenor of all 


that has paſſed between Miſs Howe and me, as from 


her e Aab! {head Virtue, that the could not be tainted. 


by 


Ai, Clariffa Harlowe. G1 


by Eli Commmication, had one or two letters been 

Nr This, however, I aik not for, ſince I 

think I have nothing to do, but to beg of God (who, 

{ hope, has not yet withdrawn his grace from me, 

altho' he is pleaſed to let looſe his juſtice upon my 
faults) to give me a truly broken ſpirit, if it be not 
already broken enough, and then to take to his 
mercy 


The unhappy 
CLARIssA HARLOWE. 


Two favours, good Madam, I have to beg of you. 
The firſt that you will not let any of my re- 
lations know, that you have heard from me. The 
other, — that no living creature be appriſed where I 
m to be heard of, or directed to. This is a point 
that concerns me more than I can expreſs In thort, 
mY of ans vation from further eviis may depend upon 


LETTER XVII. 
Miſs CLarissa HarLowr, To Hannan BURTON. 


My gzd Hannah, Thurſday, Tune 29. 
STRANGE things have happened to me, fince 
vou were diſmiſſed my ſervice (fo forely againſt my 
will) and your pert fellow-ſervant ſet over me. But 
that muſt be all forgotten now. — „ 
How do Jon, my Hannah ? Are you recovered of 
vour illneſs? If you are, Do you chooſe to come and 
be with me? Or can you conveniently ? 
I am a very unhappy creature, and being among 
all ſtrangers, ſhould be glad to have you with me, of 


whoſe fidelity and love J have had ſo many acceptable” 
wltances. 


Living 
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Living or dying I will endeavour to make it worth 
your while, my Hannah. 

If you are recovered, as J hope, and if you have 
a good place, it may be, they would bear with your 
abſence, and ſuffer ſomebody in your room, for a 
moiith or ſos : Ard, by that time, I hope to be pro- 
vided for, and you may then return to your place. 


Don't let any of my friends know of this my deſire, , 


whether you can come or not. 

IJ am at Mr Smith's, hoſier's, and glove-ſhop, in 
King-ſtreet, Covent-garden. 

You mutt direct to me by the name of Rachel Clark. 


Do my good Hannah, come if you can, to your 


_— young mfſtreſs, who always valued you, and al- 
vays will, whether you come or not. 

I fend this to your mother at St. Alban's not know- 
ing where to direct to you. Return me a line that 
I may know what to depend upon: And [ ſhall ſee 
you. have not forgotten the pretty hand you were 


taught, in happy days, by Your true Friend 


 CLakissa HarLowE.. 


LETTER: XX: 
TaxxAH Bonrox, In Anfaver. 


Fe ed 1Tadam, Monday, July 3. 
I HAVE not forgot to write, and never will for- 
get any thing you, my dear young lady, was ſo good 


as to learn me. I am very ſorrow ful for your miſ- 


fortens, my deareſt young lady; ſo ſorrowful, I do 


not know what to do. Gladd at harte would I be to 


be able to come to you. But indeed Ihave not been 
able to ſtir out of my rome here at my mother's, ever 
ſince I was forſed to leave my plate with a roomatiſe, 


which has made me quite and clene helpleſs. I will 
pray for you night and day, my deareſt, my kindeſt 


my goodeſt young lady, who have been ſo badly 


uſed; 


or- 


niſ⸗ 


do 


0 


cen 
ver 
ſe, 


vil 


deft 


adly 


* 
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uſed; and I am very ſorry I cannot come to do you 


love and ſarvicez which will ever be in the harte of 
me to do, if it was in my power: Who am 
Your moft dexutiful farvant to command, 


Hannan BuRToN. 
LET EK X. 
Miſs CLarissa HARLOWE, To Mrs. Juprrn NorTov. 


My deareſt Mrs. Nortow Tj hurſday, Inne 29. 
I ADDRESS my ſelf to you after a very long ſilence 
(which however, was not owing either to want of 
love or duty) principally to deſire you to ſatisfy me in 
two or three points, Which it behoves me to know. 
My father and all the family, I am informed, are 
to be at my uncle Harlowe's this day as uſual. Pray 
acquaint me, if they have been there? And if they 
were chearful on the anniverſary occalion ? And alſo, 
it you have heard of any journey, or intended jour- 
ney, of my brother in company with Captain Single- 
ton and Mr. Solmes. 
Strange things have happened to me, my dear 
worthy and maternal friend Very ſtrange things | 
Mr. Lovelace has proved a very barbarous and in- 
orateful man to me. But God be praiſed, I have 
eicaped from him !—Being among abſolute ſtrangers 
(tho' I think worthy folks), I have written to Hannah 
Burton to come and be with me. If the good crea- 
ture fall in your way, pray encourage her to come 
to me. I always intended to have her, ſhe knows ;— 


But hoped to be in happier circumſtances. 


Say nothing to any of my friends, that you have 
heard from me. 
Pray, do you think my father would be prevailed 
upon, if I were to ſupplicate him by letter, to take 
of 
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the heavy curſe he laid upon me, at my going from 
 Harlowe-Place I can expect no other favour from 
him: But that being literally fulfilled, as to my pro- 
ſpects in this life, J hope it will be thought to Have 
operated far enough. 

l am afraid my poor, as I aid to call the good crea- 
tures to whoſe neceſſities I was wont to adminiſter, by 
your faithful hand, have miſſed me of late. But now, 
alas! I am poor myſelf, It is not the leaſt aggrava- 
tion of my fault, nor of my regrets, that with ſuch 
inclinations as God had given me, I have put it out 
of my power to do the good I once pleaſed myſelf to 
think I was born to do. It is a fad thing, my deareſt 


Mrs. Norton, to render ourſelves unworthy of the 


talents Providence has intruſted to us! 
But theſe reflections are now too late; and perhaps 


I ought to have kept them to myſelf. Let me, how - 


ever, hope, that you love me ſtill. Pray let me hope 
that you do: And then, notwithſtanding my misfor- 
tunes, which have made me feem ingrateful to the 
kind and truly maternal pains you have taken with 
me from my cradle, I thal! have the happineſs to 
think that there is One worthy perſon, who hates not 


7 be unſe rtunate 


CLARISSA HARTOWE: 


Pray remember me to my Foſter-brother. 
he continues dutiful and good to you. 


Be pleaſed to direct for Rachel Clark, at Mr. 


I hope 


Smith's, in King-ſtreet, Covent- garden. But 


keep the direction an abſolute fecret, 


LET IE 


ER 
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L £-I 1-6. 8 XXI. 
Mr. Noxrox. In Anſwer, 


Saturday Fuly 1 1. 

YOUR letter, my deareſt young lady, cuts me to 
the heart! Why will you not let me know all your 
diftrefies et you have ſaid enough! | | 

My fon is very good to me. A few hours ago he 
was taken with a feveriſh diſorder. But I hope it 
will go of happily, if his ardour for buſineſs will give 
him the receſs from it, which his good Maſter is 
willing to allow him. He preſents his duty to Jou, 
and ſhed tears at hearing your ſad letter read. 

Lou have been miſinformed as to your family's 
being at your uncle Harlowe's. They did not intend 
to be there. Nor was the day kept at all. Indeed 
they have not ſtirred out, but to church (and that 
but three times), ever ſince the day you went away— 
Unhappy day for them, and for all who know you !— 
To me, I am ſure, moſt particularly fo !—My Ree 
now bleeds more and more for you. 

I have not heard a ſyllable of ſuch a journey as 
you mention, of your brother, Captain Singleton, 
and Mr. Solmes. There has been ſome talk, indeed, 
of your brother's ſetting out for his northern eſtates: 
But I have not heard of it lately. 

Jam afraid no letter will be received from you. 


It grieves me to tell you fo, my deareſt young lady. 


No evil can have happened to you, which they do not 
ect to hear of; fo great is their antipathy to the 

wicked man, and ſo bad is his character. 
| cannot but think hardly of their unforgiveneſs. 
But there is no judging for others by one's felf. Neve: « 
thelefs I will add, that, if you had had as gentle ſpirits 
to deal with as your own, or, I will be bold to ſay, 
as 
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as mine, theſe evils had never happened either to 
them, or to you. I knew your virtue, and your 
love of virtue, from your very cradle; and I doubted 
not but that, with God's grace, would always be your 
guard: — But you could never be driven; nor was 
there occaſion to drive you 8o generous, ſo noble, ſo 
diſcreet—But how does my love of your amiable qua- 
lities encreaſe my affliction; 3 as theſe recollections 
mult co yours! 

Lou are eſcaped, my deareſt Miſs—Happily, [ 
hope,— 
how great muſt be your diſtrefs Let from your let- 
ter I dread the worſt. 

Jam very ſeldom at Harlowe Place. The houſe is 


not the houſe it uſed te be, ſince you went from it. 


Then they are / relentleſs? And, as I cannot ſay 
harſh things of the beloved child of my heart, as well 
as boſom, they do not take it amiſs, that I ſtay away. 
Four Hannah left Her place ill ſome time ago: and, 
as ſhe is ſtill at her mother's at St. Alban's. I am 
afraid ſhe continues ill. If fo, as you are among 
ſtrangers, and I cannot encourage you at preſent to 
come into the parts, I ſhall think it my duty to at- 
tend you (let it be taken as it will) as ſoon as my 
Tommy's indiſpoſition will permit; which I hope will 
be ſoon. 

L have a little money by me. You ſay you are pror 
yourſelf. How grievous are thoſe words from one in- 
titled and accuſtomed to affluence - Will you be ſo 
good to command it, my beloved young lady ?—lIt is 
moſt of it your own bounty to me. And I ſhould 


take a pride to reſtore it to its original owner. 
Your Poor blefs you, and pray for you continually. 
I have fo managed your laſt benevolence, and they 
have been ſo healthy, and have had ſuch conſtant 
employ, that it has held out, and will ſtill hold ont, till 


happier times, I hope betide their excellent benefactreſ*. 
- Jet 


That is to ſay, with your honour-—LEle 
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Let me beg of you, my deareſt young lady, to take 
to yourſelf all thoſe aids, which good perſons, like 
you, draw from RELIGION, in fupport of their cala- 
mities. Let your ſufferings be what they will, I am 
fure you have been innocent in your intention. So do 
not deſpond. None are made to ſuifer above what 
they can, and therefore ug to bear. 

We know not the methods of Providence, and 


what wiſe ends it may have to ſerve in its diſpenſa- 
tions to its poor creatures. 


Few perſons have greater reaſon to ſay this than 
myſelf. And fince we are apt in calamities to draw 


more comfort from example than precept, you will 


permit me to remind you of my own lot: For who 
has had a greater ſhare of afffictions than myſelf ? 
To fay nothing of the loſs of an e es mother, 


at a time of life when motherly care is moſt wanted; 
the death of a dear Father, who was an ornament to 
his cloth (and who had qualified me to be his fcribe 
and amanuenſis), juſt as he came within view of a 
preferment which would have made his family eaſy, 


threw me friendleſs into the wide world; threw me 


upon a very careleſs, and which was much worſe, a 


very unkind huſband. Poor man !—But he was 
ſpared long enough, thank God, in a tedious ilIneſs, 
to repent of his neglected opportunities, and his light 
principles; which I have always thought of with 


pleaſure, altho' I was left the more deſtitute for his 


chargeable illneſs, and ready to be brought to bed, 
when he died, of my Tommy. 


But this very circumſtance, which I thought the 


unhappieſt that I could have been left in (fo ſhort- 


tghted is human prudence), became the happy means 


of recommending me to your mother, who, in re- 


gard to my character, and in compaſſion to my very 


deſtitute circumſtances, permitted me, as I make a 


cenſcience of not paring with my poor boy, to nurſe 


both 
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both you and him, born within a few days of each 
other. And I have never ſince wanted any of the 
humble bleſſings which God has made me contented 
with. 


Nor have I known that a very great grief was, from 


the day of my poor huſband's death, till the day that 
your parents told me how much they were determined 
that you ſhould have Mr. Solmes; when I was ap- 
priſed not only of your, averſion to him, but how un- 


worthy he was of you: For then I began to dread the 


conſequences of forcing ſo generous a ſpirit z and till 


then, I never feared Mr. Lovelace, attracting as was 


| his perſon, and fpecious his manners and addreſs, 


For 1 was fure you would never have him, if he pave 
you not good reaſon to be convinced of his refor ma- 
tion; ner till your friends were as well ſatisfied in 
it as yourſelf, But that unhappy miſunderſtanding 


between your brother and Mr. Lovelace, and their 


joining ſo violently to force you upon Mr. Solmes, 


did all that miſchief, which has coſt you and them 
fo dear, and poor me all my peace! O what has not 
this ingrateful, this doubly-guilty man to anſwer for! 
Nevertheleſs, you know not what God has in 
ſtore for you yet !—But if you are to be puniſhed all 


your days here, for example- ſake, in a cafe of ſuch 
importance, for your one falſe ſtep, be pleaſed to 


conſider, that this life is but a ſtate of probation; and 
if you have your purification in it, you will have your 


reward hereafter in a greater degree, for ſubmitting 


to the diſpenſation with patience and reſignation. 


You' fee, my deareſt Miſs Clary, that I make no 
ſeruple to call the ſtep you took a falſe one. In you 


it was leſs excuſable than it would have been in any 
other young lady; not only becauſe of your ſuperior 


talents, but becauſe of the oppoſition between your 


character and his : So that if you had been provoked 


to 
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to quit your father's houſe, it needed not to have been 
with him. Nor needed I, indeed, but as an inſtance 
of my mmpartial love, to have written this to you 

After this, it will have an unkind, and, perhaps at 
this time, an unſeaſonable appearance, to expreſs my 
concern, that you have not before favoured me with 
a line—Yet, if you can account to yourſelf for your 
ſilence, I dare ſay I ought to be fatisfied; for I am 
ſure you love me: As I both love and honour you, 
and ever will, and the more for your misfortunes. 

One conſolation, methinks, 1 have, even when I 

am ſorrowing for your calamities; and that is, that. 

I know not any young perſon ſo qualified to ſhine the 
brighter for the trials the may be exerciſed with: And 
vet it is a conſolat ion that ends in adding to my re- 
grets for your afflictions, becauſe you are bleſſed with 
a mind ſo well able to bear proſperity, and to make 
every-body round you the better for it. NH unts 
him !—O this wretched, wretched man But I will 
forbear till I know more. 

Ruminating on every thing your melancholy letter 
ſaggeſts, and apprehending, from the gentleneſs of 
your mind, the amiablenets of your perſon, and your 


youth, the further misfortunes and inconveniencies to 


which you may poſhbly be ſubjected, I cannot con- 
clude without aiking for your leave to attend you, and 


that in a verv earneit manner.—And I beg of you 


not to deny me, on any conſideration relating to uy- 


{If or even to the indiipolition of my ber beloved 


child; if I can be either of nſe or comfort to 88 
Vere it, my deareſt young lady, but for two or thre 

days, permit me to attend you, altho' my ſon's linefs 
thould increaſe, and compel me to come down again 
at the end of thoſe two or three days.—I repeat my 
requeſt, lic. iſe that YOU will command from me the 


little 
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little ſum remaining in my hands, of your bounty 
to your Poor, as well as that olipented to 


Your ever ofe Donate and faithful Servant, 
JupiTa NorToN. 
FL E 2-1 K& AWE 


AI, CLARISSA Hartows, To Lady BETTY 
LawRANCE. 


Madum, Thurſday, June 29. 
I HOPE you'll excuſe the freedom of this addreſs, 
from one who has not the honour to be perſonally 
known to you, altho' you muſt have heard much of 
Clariſſa Harlowe. It is only to beg the favour of a 
line from your ladyſhip's hand (by the next poſt, if 
convenient) in anſwer to the following queſtions. 
1. Whether you wrote a letter, dated, as I have a 
memorandum, Wedn. June 7, congratulating 
your nephew Lovelace, on his ſuppoſed ruptials, 
as reported to you by Mr, Spurrier, your Lady- 


ſhip's Steward, as from one Capt. Tomlinſon ;— 


And in it reproaching Mr. Lovelace as guilty of 
flight, &c. in not having acquainted your lady— 
{hip and the family with his marriage? 

Whether your Ladyſhip wrote to Miſs Montague 
to meet you at Reading, in order to attend you 
to your Couſin Leeſon's in Albemarle-ſtreet z on 
your being obliged to be in town on your // 


2 


Chancery affair, 1 remember are the words? And | 


whether you beſpoke your nephew s attendance, 
there on Sunday night the 11th ? 


CS 


come to town at that time? And whether you 
went to lampſtead, on Monday, in a hired 
coach 


Whether your Ladyſhip and Mits Montague did 


1. 
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coach and four, your own being repairing; and 
took from thence to town the young creature 
whom you viſited there 2 

Your Ladyſhip will probably gueſs, that theſe 
gueſtions are not atked for reaſons favourable to your 
nephew Lovelace. But be the anfwer what it will, 
it can do hn no hurt, nor me any good; only that I 

think I owe it to my former hopes (however deceiv- 
ed in them) and even to charity, that a perſon, of 
whom I was once willing to think better, ſhould not 
prove ſo egregiouſly abandoned, as to be wanting in 
every inſtance, to that veracity, which is an indiſ- 
penſable in the character of a gentleman. 

Be pleaſed, Madam, to direct to me (keeping the 
direction a ſecret for the preſent) to be left at the 
Belle-Savage on Ludgate-hill, till called for. 


| I am, 
Yuur La imat humble Servant, 


CrARIssA HArLOWE. 
E ET TER All. 
Lady BETTT LAWRANCE, To M/s Cr. HARLOWwE. 


Dear Madam, Saturday, ul 1. 
I FIND, that all is not as it ſhould 50 between 


vou and my nephew Lovlace. It will very much 


afflict me, and all his friends, if he has been guilty of 


any defigned baſeneſs to a lady of your character and 


zerit. 
We have been long in expectation of an opportu- 


nity to congratulate you and ourſelves, upon an event 


molt earnel tly wiſhed for by us all; ſince all our hopes 


of him are built upon the power you have over him : 


For if ever man adored a woman, he is that man, 
and you Madam, are that woman. 
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Miſs Montague, in her laſt letter to me, in anſwer 
to one of mine, enquiring if the knew from him, 
whether he could call you his, or was likely ſoon to 

have that honour; has theſe words: © I know not 
© what to make of my couſin Lovelace, as to the point 
your Ladyſhip is ſo earneſt about. He ſometimes 
ſays, He is actually married to Miſs Cl. Harlowe: 
At other times that it is her own fault if he be not: 
—He ſpeaks of her not only with love, but with 
reverence: Yet owns, that there is a miſunder— 
ſtanding between them; but confeſſes that the is 
wholly faultleſs. An angel, and not a woman, he 
ſays the is: And that no man living can be worthy 
of her.'—This is what my niece Montague writes. 
God Grant, my deareſt young lady, that he may 
not have fo henioufly ofiended you, that you canned 
forgive him ! It you are not already married, and re- 
fuſe to be his, 1 ſhall loſe all hopes, that he ever will 
» marry, or be the man I wiſh him to be. So will 
Lord M. So will Lady Sarah Sadleir. 

I will now anſwer your queſtions: But indeed I hard- 
ly know what to write, for fear of widening ſtill more 
the unhappy difference between you. But yet ſuch a 
youg lady muſt command every thing from me. This 
then is my anſwer. 

I wrote not any letter to him on or about the 7th 

of June. ; 
Neither I nor my ſteward know fuch a man as Capt. 
Tomlinſon. 


W n „ 0 4 


I wrote not to my niece to meet me at Reading, 5 
Nor to accompany me to my couſin Leeſon's in . 
town. 10 

My Chancery affair, tho' like moſt Chancery af- v1.3 
Lairs, it be of long ſtanding, is nevertheleſs now qu: 
in fo good a way, that it cannot give me occaſion 
to go to ton. ſon 


Nor Wit 
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er Nor have J been in town in theſe fix months: Nor 
m, at Hampſtead for ſeveral years. | 

Lo Neither ſhall I have any temptation to go to town, 
ot except to pay my congratulatory compliments to 
nt Mrs. Lovelace. On which occaſion I ſhould go 
les with the greateſt pleaſure; and ſhould hope for 
e: the favour of your accompanying me to Glen- 
dts ham-Hall, for a month at leaſt. 

ith Be what will the reaſon of your inquiry, let me in- 
er- treat you, my dear young lady, for Lord M.'s ſake; 
is for my ſake: for this giddy's man's fake, ſoul as well 
he as body; and for all our family's ſakes ; not to ſuffer 
by this anſwer to widen differences ſo far as to make you 
8. refuſe him, if already he has not the honour of cail- 


ing you his; as I am apprehentive he has not, by 
your ſigning by your family- name. 

And here let me offer to you my mediation to com- 
poſe the difference between you, be it what it will. 
Your cauſe, my dear young lady, cannot be put into 
the hands of any body living r more devoted to your 
ſervice than into thoſe of 


Your ſincere admirer, and humble ſervant, 
ELIZ. LAWRENCE. 


Miſs Cuakrins HARLOWE, To Are. Hopcts. 


I. E T 3 XXIV. 
Ain. Hodges, Gnfield June 29. 


I am Inde kind of neceſſity to write to you, ha- 
ving no one among my relations to whom 1 dare write 
or hope a line from, if I did. It is but to anſwer a 

queſtion. It is this: 

Whether you know ſuch a man as Captain Tomlin- 
fon? And, if you do, whether he be very intimate 

— with my uncle Harlowe? 


Voi. VI. E. I Vill 
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I will defcribe his perſon, leſt, poſſibly, he ſhould 
o by another name among you; altho? I know not 
why he ſhould. 
« Heis a tin talliſh man, a little pock-fretten; 
e of a ſallowiſh complexion. Fifty years of age, 60 
more, of a good al pect when he looks up. He ſeems 


« to be a ſerious man, and one who knows the 11 
< world. He ſtoops a little in the ſhoulders. Is of do. 
« Berkſhire. His wife of Oxfordſhire; and has ſe-ſhure 
« veral children. He removed lately into your parts I ſturs 1 
* from Northamptonſhire.” For w 
I mult deſire you, Mrs. Hodges, that you will W one at 
not let my uncle, nor any of my relations, know WW before 
that write to you. ing an 
You uled to ſay, that you would be glad to have it to bee 
in your power to ſerve me. That, indeed, was in Ia. 


my proſperity. But, 1 dare fay, you will not refuſe None C 
mein a particular that will ige me, without hurt-  axſed. 
ing yourſelf. _ IM 

{ underſtand, that my farher, mother, and ſiſter ter by 
and, I preſume, my brother, and my uncle Antony, pany 
are to be at my uncle Harlowe's this day. God pre-Naway, 
ſerve them all, and may they rejoice in many happy but Ln 
birth-days : | Y ou will write {ix words to me concert Luvel: 
ing their healths. to loo! 

Direct, for a particular reaſon, to Mrs. DerothyWthinke 
Salcomb; To be left, till called for, at the Four T err 
Swans Ion, Biſhopſgate-ſtreet. 0 barr 

You know my hand-writing well enough, wereſhreten 
not the contents of the letter ſufficient to excuſe myquerid 
name, or any other ſubſcription, than that of 


Your #1 read 
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uld 
not | 
LE 1 EEK AXVY» 
en; | 
„or Mrs. Hornets. Tn Anſwer. 
ems Maddaim. ED Sat. July 1. 
the I RETURN you an anſwer, as you wiſh me to 
s of Ml do. Maſter is acquented with no fitch man. I am 


; fe. 
Darts 


{ſhure no ſitch ever came to our houſe. And maſter 
ſturs very little out. He has no harte to ſtur out. 
For why? Your obſtinacy makes um not care to ſee 

will one another. Maſter's birth day never was keept ſoc 
now I before: For not a ſole heere; and nothing but fike- 
ing and forrowin from maſter, to think how it yuſed 
ve it to bee. ; ; 
as in I axſed maſtur, if ſoe be he knoed ſitch a man as 
refuſe None Captain Tomlinſon? But fayed not whirfor I 
hurt- Wl axſed. He ſed No, not he. 

Shure this is no trix nor forgary bruing agenſt maſ- 
ſiſter, N ter by won Tomlinſon Won knoes not what com- 
atony, I pany you may have ben forſed to keep, ſen you went 
d pre- away, you knoe, Maddam. Ecſcuſe me Maddam 
happy but Lundon is a peſtilent plaſe; and that Squire 
ncermMLuvelets is a devil (for all he is ſitch a like gentleman 

to look to), as I hev herd every boddy ſay; and 
tainke as how you have found by thifs. _ 

I truſt, Maddam, you wulde not let maſter cum 
o harm, if you knoed it, by any boddy, whoe me 
Were pretend to bs acquented with him: Butt, for fere, £ 
-uſe mygquerid with myſelf iff J ſhulde not tell him. But I. 
| was willin to ſhow you, that I wulde pleſſure you in 
advarſity, if advarſity bee youre lott, as wel as proſ- 
perity; for I am none of thoſe as woulde dee 
other wis. Soe noe more frum 
T E. R Yeur humbell ſarvant, to wiſh you 4vell, 
SaRAUI HoDGEsS., 


orothy 
> Four 
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Miſs C. HARLO wN, To Lady ELIZz. LAWETN c. 


Madam, Nan, Fulz 1 
I CANNOT excufe myſelf From giving your La. 


dyſhip this one trouble more; to thank you as I moſt 
heartily do, for your kind letter. 

I muſt own to you, Madam, that the honour d 
being related to Ladies, as eminent for their virtue 
as for their deſcent, was at firſt no ſmall inducement 
with me, tolend an ear to Mr. Lovelaces's addrefs. And 
the rather, as I was determined, had it come to ef 
fect, to do erery thing in my power to deſerve your fi 
vourable opinion. 

J had another motive, which I knew would of it 
Telf give me merit with your whole family ; a pre. 
ſumptuous one (a puniſhably preſumptuous one, as it 
bas proved), in the hope that I might be an humbl 
means, in the hand of Providetice; to reclaim a ma 
who had, as I thought, good ſenſe enough at botton 
to be reclaimed ; or at leaſt gratitude enough to a0 
knowledge the intended obligation, whether the ge 
nerous hope were to ſucceed, or not. 

But I have been moſt egregiouſiy miſtaken in Mr 
Lovelace; the only rz2n, I perfuade- my ſelf, pre 
tending to be a gentleman, in whom I could hay 
been ſo much miſtaken : For white I was endeaveur 
ing to {ave a drowning wr etch, I have been, not a 
cidentally, but . premeditately, and of ſet purpoſe 
drawn in after him. And he has had the gloryt 
add to the lift of thoſe he has ruined, a name, th: 
T will be bold to ſav, would not have Uiſparaged In 
own. And this, Madam, by imicans that wo 
ſhock humanity to be mace acquainted with, 
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My whole end is ſerved by your Ladyſhip's anſwer 
to ths queſtions I took the liberty to put to you in 
writing. Nor have I a wiſh. to make the unhappy 
man more odious to you, than is neceſſary to excuſe 
myſelf for abſolutely declining your offered mediati- 


When your Ladyſhip ſhall be informed of the fol- 
jowing particulars; 

That after he had compulſatorily, as I may ſay, 
tricked me into the act of going off with him, he 
could carry me to one of the vileſt houſes, as it prov- 
ed, in London: 

That he could be guilty of a wicked attempt, in 
reſentment of which, I found means to elcape from 
him to Hampſtead; 

That, after he had found me out there (I know not 
how), he could procure two women, dreſſed out rich- 
ly, to perſonate your Ladythip and Miſs Montague; 
who, under pretence of engaging me to make m2 a 
viſit in town to your couſin Leefon (promiling ta re- 
turn with me that evening to Hampitead), betrayed 
me back again to the vile Houſe. Where again made 
a priſoner I was firſt robbed of my ſenſes; and then 
(why. (hould I ſeek to conceal that dif, grace from 
others which I cannot hide from my ſelt?) o of my 
honour : 

When your Ladyſhip ſhall know, That in the 
ſhocking progrets to this ruin, wilful falſhoods, re- 
peated forgeries (particularly of one letter from your 
Ladyſhip, another from Miſs Montague, and a third 
from Lord M.) and numberleſs perjuries, were not 
the leaſt of his crimes : 

You will judge, That I can have no principles that 
will make me worthy of an alliance with Ladies of 
yours and your noble ſiſter's character, if I could not 
from my ſoul declare, that ſuch an alliance can ne- 
ver noꝛo take place. 
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I will not offer to clear myſelf intirely of blame: 
But, as to hm, J have no fault to ,accuſe myſelf of; 
My crime was the correſponding with him at firit, 
when prohibited ſo to do, by thoſe who had a right 
to my oedicnce 3 made ſtill more inexcuſable, by 
giving him a clandeſtine meeting, which put me into 
the power of his arts. And for this, I am content 
to be puniſhed : Thankful, that at laſt I have eſ— 
caped from him; and have it in my power to reject 
ſo wicked a man for my huſband : And glad, if I 
may be a warning, ſince I cannot be an example: 
Which once (very vain, and very conceited as I was l) 
I propoſed to myſelf to be! 

All the in I with him is, That he may reform ; and 
that I may be the laſt victim to his baſeneſs. Per- 
haps this defirable with may be obtained, when he 
ſhall ſee how his wickedneſs, his unmerited wicked- 
neſs, to a poor creature, made friendlefs by his cruel 
arts, will end. 

1 conclude with my humble thanks to your Lady- 
ſhip, for your favourable opinion of me; and with 
the aſſurance that I will be, while life is lent me. 


Your 25 big gt ateful and obliged ſervant, 
CL. HakrLow. 


L E T T E R XVII. 
M CLarissa lankour, To Mrs. Norton, 


Sunday Evening, July 2. 

HOW kindly, my beloved Mrs. Norton, do you 
ſoothe the anguiſh of a bleeding heart! Surely you 
are my own mamma; and, by ſome unaccountable 
miſtake, I muſt muſt have been laid to a family, that, 
having newly found out, or at leaſt ſafpeCted, the 
impoſture 


uy 2. 
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:npoſture caſt me from their hearts, with the 
nation that ſuch a diſcovery will warrant. 

O that I had indeed been your own child, born to 
partake of your humble fortunes, an heireſs only to 
that content in which you are ſo happy! Then ſhould 
| have had a zruly gentle ſpirit to have guided my 
ductile heart, which force and ungenerous uſage fits 


79 
indig- 


ſo ill upon; and nothing of what has happened would 


carly precepts. 


have been. 


But let me take heed, that I enlarge not, by im- 
patience, the breach already made in my duty, by my 
raſhneſs; fince had I not erred, my mother, at leaſt, 
could never have been thought hard hearted and un- 
forgiving :—Am I not then anſwerable, not only for 
my own faults but for the conſequences of them; 
which tend to depreciate and bring diſgrace upon a. 
maternal character never before called in queſtion ?.- 

It is Kind however in you, to endeavour to exten- 
uate the fault of one ſo greatly ſenſible of it: And 
could it be whiped off intirely, it would render me 
more worthy of the pains you have taken of my 
education: For it muſt add to your grief, as it does 
to my confuſion, that, after ſuch promiling begin- 
nings, I ſhould have fo behaved, as to be a diſgrace 
inſtead of a credit to you, and my other friends. 

But that I may not make you think. re more guil- 
ty than I am, give me leave briefly to aſſure you, 
that when my ſtory is known, I ſhould' be intitled to 


more compaſſion than blame, even on the ſcore of go. 


ing away with Mr. Lovelace. 

As to all that happened afterwards, let me only 
ſay, that, altho'-I mult call myſelf a loſt creature as 
to this world, yet have I this conſolation left me, 


that I have not ſuffered either for want of circum- 


ſpection, or thro' credulity, or weakneſs. Not one 
moment was I off my guard, or unmindful of your 
But (having been unable to baſtle 

L 4 many 
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many baſe contrivances) I was at laſt ruined by arts 
the moſt inhuman. But had I not been rejected by 
every friend, this low hearted man had not dared, 
nor would have had opportunity to treat me as he has 
treated me. 

More I cannot, at this time, nor need I, fay : And 
this I deſire you to keep to yourſelf, leſt reſentments 
Thould be taken up, when I am gone, that may 
ſpread the evil, which I hope will end with me. 

have been miſinformed, you ſay, as to my prin- 
cipal relations being at my uncle Harlowe's. The 
day, you lay, was not kept. Nor have my brother or 
Mr. Selm - Aſtoniſhing— What complicate ed wick- 
edneſs has this wretched man to anſwer for — Were 
to tel you, you would hardly believe there could 
have beea ſach a heart in man. 

But one dag you may know my whole ſtory !—At 
preſent 1 has vo neither inclination nor words—O my 
Lon ning heart !-—Tet à happy, wiſhed relief — Were 
„cu preſcnt, my tears would r the reſt! 


I rESUME my pen | 


And ſo you fear no letter will be received from me. 


But powN'T grieve to tell me 55! 1 expect every thing 
bad! And ſuch is my diſtreſs, that had you not bid 
me hope for mercy from the Throne of mercy, I 
ſhould have been afraid that my father's dreadful 


curſe would be completed with regard to both 


worlds. 

For, here, an additional m's fortune [as In a fit of 
phrentical heedleſaels, I ſent a letter to my beloved 
Miſs Howe, without recollecting her private addreſs; 
and it is fallen into her angry mother's hands : And 
ſo that dear friend perhaps has a new incurred diſ- 
pleaſure on my account. And here too your worthy 
fon is ill; and my poor Hannah, you think, cannot 


come to me. -O my dear Mrs. Norton, lt you, 
C47. 


and 


An 
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can you cenſure tbe whoſe reſentments againſt me 
Heaven ſeems to approve of ? and will you acquit her 
whom hat condemns ? | 

Yet you hid me not deſpond.--- I will not, if Ican 
help it.---And, indeed, moſt ſeaſonable conſolation 


has your kind letter afforded me. Vet to God 


Almighty do I appeal, to avenge my wrongs, and vin- 
dicate my inno 1 

But huihed be my ſtormy paſſions Have I not 
but this moment ſaid, that your letter gave me con- 
ſolation? May hae be forgiven, who hinder my fa- 
ther from forgiving me /{---And this, as to them; 
ſhall be the harſheſt thing that ſhall drop from my 
en. | 

But altho' your fon ſhould recover, I charge you, 
my dear Mrs. Norton that you do not think of com- 
ing to me. I don't know {till but your mediation 
with my mother (altho' at preſent your interpoſition 
would be ſo little attended to) may be of ule to pro- 
cure me the revocation of that moſt dreadful part of 
my father's curſe, which only remains to be fulfilled, 
The voice of nature muſt at laſt be heard in my fa- 
vour, ſurely. It will only plead at firſt to my friends 
in the ſtill, conſcious plaintiveneſs of a young and un- 
harden'd beggar !—But it will grow more clamorous 
when I have the courage to be fo, and ſhall demand, 
perhaps, the paternal protection from further ruin 
and that forgiveneſs, which thoſe will be little inti- 
tled to expect, for their own faults, who ſhall inter- 
poſe to have it refuſed to me, for an accidental, not a 
premeditated, error : And which, but for them, I had 
never fallen into. . Bs 

But again impatiency, founded, perhaps, on ſelf- 

partiality, that ſtrange miſleader | prevails. 

Let me briefly ſay, that it is neceſſary to my preſent 
and future hopes, that you keep well with ws family: 
And, moreover, thould you come, I may be traced 
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out, by your means by the moſt abandoned of them. 
Say not then, that you think you ought to come up 
to me, let it be taken as it will ;—For my ſake, let me 
repeat (were my foſter- brother recovered, as I hope 
he is) ycu muſt not come. Nor can I want your ad- 
vice, while I can write, and you can anſwer me. And 
write I will, as often as I ſtand in need of your coun- 
ſel. 
Ihen the people Jam now with ſeem to be both 
3 eſt and humane: And there is in the ſame houſe 
dow.-lodger, of low fortune, but of great merit. 

4 moſt ſuch another ſerious and good woman, as the 
dear one, to whom 1 am now writing; who has as 
ſhe ſays, given over all other thoughts. of the world, 
but ſuch as ſha!l aſſiſt her to leave it happily---How 
ſuitable to my own views There ſeems tobe a com- 
fortable providence in 257, at leaſt So that at pre- 
ſent there is nothing of exigence; nothing that can 
require or even excuſe, your coming, when ſo many 
better ends may be an{wered by your ſtaying where 
vou arc. A time 7 ay come, when I thall want your 


jaſt end beſt affiſtance: And Zhen, my dear Mrs. 


Norton—And hen, 1 will beſpeak it, and embrace it 
_vith my whole heart And then, will it not be de- 
nied me by any - bodpx . 

You are very obliging in your offer of money. 
But altho' I was forced to leave my clothes behind 
me, yct I took ſeveral things of value with me, 
which will keep me {rom preſent wart. You'll ſay I 
have made a miſerable hand of it---$S0 indeed] have! 
and to look backvarc's, in a very little while too. 

But what ſhall I do, If wy father cannot be pre- 
vailed upon to recall this grievous malediction? Of all 
the very heavy evils wherewith I have been afflicted, 


this is 1c4y the heavieſt 3 for I can neither live nor die 


under it. 
' O my 


- 
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O my dear Mrs. Norton, what a weight muſt à 
father's curſe have upon a mind ſo apprehenſive of it» 
as mine is !—Did I think I ſhoull ever have this to 
deprecate? f 
But you muſt not be angry with me, that I wrote 
not to you before. You are very right, and very 
kind, to ſay, You are ſure I love you. Indeed I do. 
And what a generolity is there (ſo like yourſelt) in 


your praiſe, to attribute to me more than 1 merit, in 


order to raiſe an emulation in me to deſerve you 
praiſes ! You tell me, what you expect from me 
in the calamities I am ealted upon to bear. May I 
but behave anf{werably | 
I can a little account 70 myſelf for my filence to you, 
my kind, my dear maternal friend how equally, ſweet- 
ly, and politely do you expreſs yourſelf on this occa- 
ſion l--Iwas very deſirous, for your ſake, as well as 
for my own, that you ſhould have it to ſay that we 
4 id not correſpond : Had they thought we did, every 
ord you could have dropt in my favour, would have 
been rejected; and my mother would have been for- 
bid to ſee you, or to pay any regard to what you 


thou: d fay. 


Then I had ſonretimes better and ſornetinies worſe 


proſpects before me. My worſt would only have 


troubled you to know: My better made me frequent- 
ly hope, that, by the next poſt, or the next, and ſo 
on for weeks, I ſhould have the beſt news to impart 
to you, that e could happen; cold as the wretch 
had made my heart to hat Beft---For how could 1 
think to write to you, with a confeſſion, that I was 


not married, yet lived in the houſe (nor could I help 


it with ſuch a man ? Who likewiſe had given it out 


to ſeveral, that we were actually married, altho' with 


reſtrictions that depended on the reconciliation With 
wy triends ? And to diſguiſe the truth, or to be guil- 
ty 
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ty of a falſehood either direct or equivocal, that was 
what you had never thought me. 

But I might have written to you for advice, in my 
precarious ſitvation, perhaps you will think. But, in- 
deed, my dear Mrs. Norton, I was not loſt for want 
of advice. And this will appear clear to you, from 


what I have already hinted, were Ito explain myſelf 


no further :----For what need had the cruel ſpoiler to 
have had recourſe to unprecedented arts—lI will ſpeak 
out plainer ſtill (but you muſt not at preſent report it) 
to ſtupefy ing poticns, and to the molt brutal and out- 
rageous force; had I been wanting in my duty? 
A few words more upon this grievous ſubject 
When I reflect upon all that has happened to me, 
it is apparent, that this generally-ſuppoſed 7hrought- 

e ſeducer, has ated by me upon a regular and pre- 
contented plan of villainy. 

In order to ſet all his vile plots in motion, nothing 


was wanting from the firſt, but to prevail upon he," 


either by force or fraud, to throw myſelf into his 
power: And when this was effected, nothing leſs 
than the intervention of the paternal authority {which 
I had not deſerved to be exerted in my behalf) could 


have ſaved me from the effect of his deep machina- 


tions. Oppoſition from any other quarter would but 
too probably have precipitated his barbarcus and 
ingrateful violence: And had you yourſelf been with 
me, I have reaſon, n94v to think, that forme how or 
other you would have ſuffeied in endeavouring to 
ſave me: For never was there, as now I ſce, a plan of 
wickedne's more ſtezdilyand uniformly purſued, than 
his has been, againſt an unhappy creature, who mer- 
rited better of Him: But the Almighty has thonght 
fit, according to the general courſe of his providence, 
to make the fault bring on its own punithment : And 
that perhaps in conſequence of ny father's dreadful 
imprecation, © That I might be puniſhed here” O. 

cc my 
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« my mamma Norton pray with me, that, here is 
« ſtop] by the very wretch in whom I had placed 
« my wicked confidence !” 

I am ſorry for your fake, to leave off fo heavily. 
Yet the reſt muſt be brief. 

Let me deſire you to be ſecret in what I have com- 
municated to you; at alt, till you have my conſent 
to divulge it. 

God preſerve to you your more faultleſs child! 

I will hope for his mercy, altho' I ſhould not ob- 
tain that of any other perſon. 


And I repeat my prohibition, —You muſt not 


think of coming up to 
Your ever dutiful 
Ci.. HARLOWE. 


The obliging perſon, who left yours for me this 


day, promiſed to call to-morrow, to fee if I 
ſhould have any thing to return, I would not 
loſe ſo good an opportunity. 


LETTER XXVIIL 
Mrs. NogTon, To Miſs CLarissa HARLOWE. 


Monday Niel, July 3 
O The W villainy of this deteſtable man! 


And is there a man in the world who could offer 


violence to ſo ſweet a creature! | 
And are you ſure you are now out of his reach? 
You command me to keep fecret the particulars of 
tae vile treatment you have met with; or elle, upon 
an unexpected viſit which Miſs Harlowe favoured me 
with, ſoon after I had received your melancholy let- 
ter, I ſtiould have been tempted to own I had heard 
fon: vou, and to have communicated to her ſuch 
parts of your two letters as would have demonitrated 


your penitence, and your earncitneis to obtain the 


revocation 
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of your father's malediction, as well as his protec- 


tion from outrages, that may ſtill be offered to you. 


But then your fitter would probably have expected a 


ſight of the letters and even to have been permitted 
to take them with Her to the family. 

Yet they mu one day be acquainted with the fad 
ſtory—And it is nenne but they muſt pity you 


and forgive you, when they know your early peni- 


tence, and your unprecedented ſufferings ; > and that 
you have fallen by the brutal force of a barbarous 
raviſher, and not by the vile arts of a ſeducing 
lover. 


The wicked man gives it out, at Lord M. 'S, as 


Niſs Harlowe tells me, that he is actually marricd 
to you: Vet ſhe belives it not; nor had I the heart 
to let her know the truth. 

She put it cloſe tome. Whether I had not cor- 
reſponded with you from the time cf your going 
ae I could ſafely tell her (as I did) that 1 had 
not: But I ſaid, that 1 was well informed, that you 


3 extremely to heart your father's imprecation; 


and that, if ſhe would excuſe me. I would fay, it 
would be a kind and ſiſterly part, if ſhe would uſe 
her intereſt to get you diſcharged from it. 

Among other ſevere things, ſhe told me, that my 


partial fondneſs for you made me very little conſider. 


the honour of the reſt of the family: But, if I had 
not heard this from you, the ſuppeted I was ſet on by 
Nis Howe. 

She expreſſed herſelf with a good deal of bitter- 
_ neſs againſt that young lady: Who, it ſeems, every- 


where, and to every-body (for you mnit think, that 


your ſtory is the ſubject of all converſations), rails 


againſt your family; treating them, as your ſiſter 


favs, with contempt, and even with ridicule, 


1 am forry ſuch angry freedoms are taken, for two 
reaſons ; firſt, Becauſe ſuch liberties never do any 


good. 
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good. I have heard you own, that Miſs Howe bas a 
ſatirical vein; but I ſhould hope, that a young lady 
of her ſenſe, and right caſt of mind, muſt know, 
that the end of ſatire is not to exaſperatebut amend ; 

and ſhould never be perſonal. If it be, as my good 
father uſed to ſay, it may make an impartial perſon 
ſuſpect, that the ſatireſt has a natural ſpleen to grati- 
fy ; which may be as great a fault in him, as any of 


thoſe which he F to cenſure and expoſe in 
others. 


Perhaps a hint of this from you, will not be 


thrown away. 


My ſecond reaſon is, Th the: freedoms, from 


ſo warm a friend to you as” Miſs Howe is known to be 
are moſt likely to be charged to your account. 


My reſentments are fo ſtrong againſt this vileſt of 


men, that I dare not touch upon the ſhocking parti- 


culars which you mention of his bafeneſs. W hat de- 
fence, TRE eed, could there be againſt fo actermined a 
wretch, after you were in his power 
peat my earneſt ſupplication ro you, that, biack as 
appearances are, you will not ceipair. Your calami- 
ties are exceeding great, but tnen you have talents 
proportioned to your trials. Ihis every body allows. 
duppoſe the worlt, and tha Four family will not be 
moved in your favour, your couſin Morden will ſoon 
arrive, as Niſs Harlowe told me. If be thould even 


be got over to their fide, he will however ice juſtice 


done you; and then you may live an exemplary life, 
making hundreds happy, and reaching young Hine to 
ſhun the ſnares in which you have been ſo dreadf iully 
intangled. 


As to the man ycu have loſt, is an union with ſuch 
a perjured heart as his with ſuch an admiruhic one as 


yours, to be withned for? A baſe, I- ja Mr 


as ycu juſtly call him, with all his pride oft a erz; 
and more an enemy to himſelf, wich regar. 


? I will only re- 
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reſent and future happineſs, than to you in the bar. 
A and ingrateful wrongs he has done you; I need 
not, I am ſure, exhort you to deſpiſe. ſuch a man as 
this; ſince not to be able to do ſo, would be a reflec- 
tion upon a lex to which you have always been an 
honour. 
| Your moral character is untainted : The very na- 
ture of your ſufferings, as you well obſerve, demon- 
ſtrates hat. Chear up, therefore your dear heart, 
and do not deſpair: For is it not Gop who governs 
the world, and permits ſome things, and directs 
others, as He pleaſes! And will he not reward Zen. 
Forary ſufferings, innocently incurred, and pioufly 
 ſupportedy with eternal felicity *—And what, my dear, 
is this 90 needle's point of NOW to a 6aurdleſs 
Eternity? 

My heart, however, labours under a double afflic- 
tion: For my poor boy is very, very bad !—A vio- 
lent fever Nor can it be brought to intermit ! Pray 
for hun, my dearcit Mis for his recovery, if God 
ſee fit.—I hope God will ſee fit !—If not (how can I 


bear to ſuppoſe That !)—pray for me, that he will 
give me that patience and reſignation, which I have 


been wiſhing to you. I am, my deareſt young lady, 
= Your ever-affefionate 
Jupirn NorToN. 


LE. 
Mis CL. HaRLOwE, To Mrs. Junita Nonxrox. 


Tour; lay, Fuly 6. 
I OUGH T not, eſpecially at this time, to add to 


your afflictions.— But yet I cannot help communicat- 


ing to you (who now are my only ſoothing friend) a 
new trouble that has befallen me. 


I had 
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[ had but one friend in the world, beſides you, and 
ſhe is utterly diſpleaſed with me: It is grievous, but 
for one moment, to lie under a beloved perſon's cen- 
ſure; and this through imputations that affect one's 
honour and pr udence. There are points ſo delicate, 
you know, my dear Mrs. Norton, that it is a degree 
of dilhonour to have a vindication of one's ſelf from 
them appear to be neceary. In the preſent caſe, my 
misfortune is, that I know not how to account, but 
by gueſs (ſo ſubtle have been the workings of the 


dark ipirit have been anhay pily intangled by), for 


ſame of the facts that I am called upon to explain. 
Mis Howe, in ſhort, ſuppatcs ſhe has found a 
flaw in my character. I have Juſt now received her 
ſevere letter: But 1 (hall anſwer it, perhaps, in a bet- 
ter temper , if I firſt conſider yours. For indeed 
my patience is almoſt at an end. And yet I ought to 


contider, 1 hat fauhful are the waunas of a friend. But 


ſo many things at once O, my dear Mrs. Nor- 
ton, how ſhall ſo young a ſcholar in the ſchool of 
affliction be able to bear ſuch. heavy and ſuch various 
evils : 


But to leave this ſubject for a while, and turn to 


your letter. 

I am very ſorry Miſs Howe is ſo lively in her re- 
ſentments on my account. I have always blamed her 
very freely for her liberties of this fort with my friends. 
I ence had a good deal of influence over her kind 
heart, and ſhe made all I ſaid a law to her. But peo- 
ple in calamity have but little weight in any thing, or 
with any body. Proſperity and independence are 
charming things on this account, that they give force 


to the counſels of a friendly heart; while it is thought 
inſolence in the miſerable to adviſe, or ſo much as 
remonſtrate. 
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Vet is Miſs Howe an invaluable perſon: And is it 
to be expected, that ſhe ſhould preſerve the ſame re- 
gard for my judgment, that ſhe had before I forfeited 
all title to diſcretion ?- With what face can I take up- 
on me to reproach a want of prudence in her? But if 
I can be fo happy as to re-eſtabliſh myſelf in her ever- 
valued opinion, I ſhall endeavour to inforce upon her 
your juſt obſervations on this head. 


You nee not, you ſay, exhort me to deſpiſe ſuch 


a man as he, by whom | have ſuffered. Indeed you 
need not: For I would chuſe the cruelleſt death, ra- 
ther than to be his. And yet, my dear Mrs. Norton, 
I will own to you that once I could have loved him, 
—Ingrateful man !—had he permitted me, I once 
could have loved him. Yet he never deſerved my 
love. And was not this a fault ? But now, if I can 
but Keep out of his hands, and procure the revoca- 
tion of my father's malediction, it is all I wiſh for. 
Reconciliation with my friends I do not expect; 
nor pardon from them; at leaſt, till in extremity, 
and as a viaticum. 

O, my beloved Mrs. 8 you cannot imagine 


What F have ſuffered But indeed my heart is brok- 


en! 1 am fure I ſhall not live to take poſſeſſion of 
that independance, which you think would enable 
me to atone in ſome meafure for my paſt conduct. 
While this is my opinion, you may believe, I ſhall 
not be eaſy, till I can procure the revocation of that 
dreadful curſe ; and, if poſſible, at laſt forgiveneſs. 
I with to be left to take my own courſe, in endea- 
vouring to procure this grace. Yet know I not, at 
preſent, what that courſe ſhall be. 
I will write. But to whom is my doubt. Calamity 
has not yet given me the aſſurance to addreſs myſelf 


to my Father. My Uncles (well as they once loved 


me) are hard-hearted. They never had their maſcu- 
line 
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line paſſions humanized by the tender name of Father. 
Of my Brother J have no hope. I have then but my 
Mother, and my Siſter, to whom I can apply - And 
« may I not, my deareſt Mamma, be permitted to 
« lift up my trembling eye, to your 2 U- ch earing, and 

your once more than indulgent, your fond eye, in 


« hopes of ſeaſonable mercy, to the poor ſick heart, 


ce that yet beats with life drawn from your own carer 
& heart — Eſpecia iy when bardon only, and not 
« reſtoration, is implored:“ 

Yet were [ able to engage my mother's pity, would 
it not be a means to make her ſtill more unhappy, than 
I have already made her, by the oppoſition the wou! 8 
meet with, were ſhe to try to give force to that pity ? 

To my Sifter, then, 1 think, I will apply——Yet 
how hard-hearted has my liſter been! But I will 


not aſk for protection; and yet I am in hourly dread, 


that I ſhall want protection. —— All I will aſk for, 
ſhall be only to be freed from the heavy curſe, that 


has operated as far as it can operate, as to this life. — 


And ſurely, it was paſſion, and not intention, that 
carried it ſo very far, as to the other ! 

But why do I thus add to your diſtreſſes ?—lIt is 
not, my dear Mrs. Norton, that I have fo much feel- 
ing for my own calamity, that T have none for yours : 
Since yours is indeed an addition to my own. But 
you have one conſolation (a very great one) which I 
have not :—That your afflictions, whether reſpecting 
your more or your % deſerving child, riſe not from 


any fault of your own. 


But what can I do for you more than pray l 


ſure yourſelf, that in every ſupplication I put up for 


vyſelf, I will, with equal fervour, remember both 


you and your ion. For Iam, and ever will be, 


Your truly 5 ing and ee 
 HarLowe. 


LETTER 
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LETT ER. . 


% Howe, To Mii CLARISsA HaRLO WR. Super- 


feribed, For Ars. RACHEL CLARK, IP. 
My dear Clariſſa, edneſclay, Fuly 5. 


0 HAVE at laſt heard from you from a quarter I 


little expected. 
From my mamma. 
She had for ſome 1 ſeen me uneaſy and griev- 


ing; and juſtly ſuppoſed it was about you. And this. 


morning dropt a hint, which made me conjecture that 


ſhe muſt have heard ſometliing of you, more than I 


knew. And when ſhe found that this added to my 
uneaſineſs, ſhe owned the had a letter in her hands of 
yours, dated the 29th of June, directed far me. 


You may gueſs, that this occaſion'd alittle warmth, 


that could nat be wiſhed for by either. 


[It is ſurprizing, my dear, mighty ſurprizing | that, 


knowing the prohibition I lay under of correſponds 
ing with you, you could ſend a letter for me to our 
own houſe : Since it muſt be fifty to one that it would 
fall into my mother's hands, as you find it did.) 


In ſhort, fhe reſented I ſhould diſobey her: I was 


as much concerned that ſh: ſhould open and with- 
hold from me my letters; And at laſt ſhe was pleaſed 
to compromiſe the matter with me, by giving up the 
Ader and permitting me to write to you once or 
twice; ſhe to ſee the contents of what I wrote. For, 
belies: the value the has for you, ſhe could not but 
have a great curioſity to know the occaſion of ſo ſad 
a ſituation, as your melancholy letter ſhews you to be 
in. | 
But I ſhall get her to be ſatisfied with hearing me 
read what I write ; putting it between hooks, thus [J, 
what I intend not to read to her.] 


Need 


7 
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ſwer; except to the jr/?, and that a few lines only, 


tice of your letter of Wedneſday laſt week; which 


but (without being married too) to return with him to 


not how you could expect to eſcape. 


Mi Clariſſa Harlowe. 03 
Need I to remind you, Miſs Cl. Harlowe, of 7hree 
letters I wrote to you, to none of which I had any an- 


promiſing a letter at large; tho' you were well 
enough, the day after you received my ſecond, to go 
joyfully back again with him to the vile houſe ? But 
more of theſe by-and-by. I muſt haſten to take no- 


you could contrive ſhould fall into my mother's hands. 

Let me tell you, that that letter has almoſt broken 
my heart. Good God! what have you brought your- 
ſelf to, Miſs Clarifla Harlowe ?—Could I have be- 
lieved, that after you had eſcaped from the mifcreant 
(with ſuch mighty pains and earneſtneſs eſcaped), and 
after ſuch an attempt as he had made, you would 
have been prevailed upon, not only to forgive him, 


that horrid houſe !—A houſe I had given you ſuch 
an account of !—Surpriſfing! What an intoxicating 
thing is his Love 2—1 always feared, that You, even 
You, were not proof againit it. 


You your %% /elf have not eſcaped |—Indeed I fee 


Ii hat a tale have you to unfold !—Y ou need not un- 
fold it, my dear: I would have engaged to prognoſti- 
cate all that has happened, had you but told me, that 
you would once more have put yourtfelf into his 
power, after you had taken ſuch pains to get out of 
* 
ver Peace ts 's deflroped l wonder not at it: Since 
now 8 muſt reproach yourſelf for a credulity ſo ill 
placed. 

Yeur intellect is touched l am ſure my heart bleeds 
for you: But, excuſe me, my dear, I doubt your in- 
tellect was touched before you left Hampſtead 3 or 
you would never have let him kind you out there; or, 

: when 
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when he did, ſuffer him to prevail upon you to re. 


turn to the horrid brothel. 
1 Zell you, 1 ſent you three letters: The firft of which, 


dated the 7th and Sth of June (for it was wrote at 


twice), came ſafe to your hands, as you ſent me word 
by a few lines dated the gth: Had it not, I ſhould 
have doubted my own ſafety; ſince in it I gave you 


ſuch an account of the abominable houſe, and threw 
ſuch cautions in your way, as to that Tomlinſon, as 


the more ſurpriſed me that you could think of going 
back to it again, after you had eſcaped from it, and 
from Lovelace—O my dear! — hut nothing now 
will I ever wonder at! | . 

The /econd, dated June 10, was given into your 


own hand at Hampſtead, on Sunday the 11th, as you 


were lying upon a couch, in a ſtrange way, accord- 
ing to my meſſenger's account of you, bloated, and 
fluth-coloured ; I don't know how. 

The third was dated the 2oth of June. Having 
not heard one word from you ſince the promiſing bil- 


let of the gth. I own I did not ſpare you in it. I 


ventured it by the utual conveyance, by that Wilſon's, 
having no other: So cannot be ſure you received it. 
Indeed I rather think you might not; becauſe in 
yours, which fell into my mamma's hands, you make 
no mention of it: And if you had had it, I believe 
it would have touched you too much, to have been 


paſſed by vanoticed. 


You have heard, that I have been ill, you ſay. I 
had a cold indeed; but it was ſo flight a one, that it 


_ confined me not an hour. But I doubt not, that 
ſtrange things you have heard, and been told, to induce 


you to take the ſtep you took. And, till you did take 


that ſtep (the going back with this villain, I mean), I 


knew not a more pitiable cafe than yours: For every 
body muſt have excuſed you before, who knew how 
| | you 


call 
lent 
Pre 


fert 


I 
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you were uſed at home, and was acquainted with 

our prudence and vigilance. But, alas ! my dear, 
we ſee that the wiſe/# people are not to be depended 
upon, when Love, like an 7enis fatuns, holds up its 
miſleading lights before their eyes. 

My mother tells me ſhe ſent you an anſwer, deſir- 
ing you not to write to me, becauſe it would grieve 
me. To be ſure I am grieved; exceedingly grieved 
and diſappointed too, you muſt permit me to ſay. 
For I had always thought, that there never was ſuch 
a woman, at your years, in the world. = 

But I remember once an argument you held, on oc- 
caſion of a cenſure paſſed in company upon an excel- 
lent preacher, who was not a very excellent liver : 
Preaching and practiſing, you ſaid, required quite dif- 
ferent talents: Which, when united in the ſame per- 
lon, made the man a Folnt ; ; as wit and JR go- 
ing together conſtituted'a genius. 

You made it out, I remember, very prettily : But 
you never made it out, excuſe me, my dear, more 
convincingly, than by that part of your late conduct, 
which I complain of. 

My love for you, and my concern for your honour, 
may poſſibly have made me a little of the ſevereſt: If 
you think fo, place it to its proper account: To That 
love, and to That concern: Which will but do juſ- 
tice, to 


2 ur aflited and faithful 
A. II. 
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My mother would not be ſatisfied without reading my 
letter herſelf; and that before I had fixed my pro- 
poſed hooks. She knows, by this means, and has 
exculed, our former correſpondence. She indeed 


ſuſpected 
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ſuſpected it before: And ſo ſhe very well might; 
knowing Me and knowing my love of You. 


She has ſo much real concern for your misfortunes, 


that, thinking it will be a conſolation to you, and 
that it will oblige me, ſhe conſents that you ſhall 
write to me the particulars at large of your fad ſtory: 
But it is on condition, that I ſhew bes all that has 


paſſed between us, relating to yourſelf and the 


vileſt of men: I have the more cheerfully com- 


plied, as the communication cannot be to your diſ- 


advantage. 


. You may therefore write freely, and direct to our 


own heule. 


My mother promiſes to ſhew me the copy of ke lt: 


ter to you, and your reply to it; which letter ſhe 
has but juſt told me of. She already apologizes 
for the ſeverity of hers: And thinks the fight of 


your reply will affect me too much. But having 


her promiſe, I will not diſpenſe with it. 


I doubt not hers is ſ-vere enough. Sol fear you will 


think mine: But you have taught me never to ſpare 
the fault for the friend's ſake "and that a great er- 
ror ought rather to be more inexcuſable in the per- 


jon we value, than in one we are indifferent to; 


becauſe it is a reflection upon our choice of that 
perfon, and tends to a breach of the love of mind; 
and to expoſe us to the world for our partlality. 
To the /ave of mind, 1 repeat; ſince it is impoſſible 
but the errors of the deareſt friend muſt weaken 


our inward opinion of that friend; and thereby 
lay a foundation for future diſtance, hg perhaps 


diiguſt. 


Cod grant, that you may be able to clear your con- 


duct ter vou had efcaped from Hampſtead; as 


all before that time was noble, generous and pru- 


dent: The man a devil and you a faint !—Yet I 
hope you can; and therefore expect it from you. 


1 fend 
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| ſend by a particular hand, He will call for your 
anſwer at your own appointment. 
Jam afraid this horrid wretch will trace out by the 
ſt· offices where you are, if not careful. 
To have Money and Will, and Head, to be a villain, 
is too much for the reſt of the world, when they 
meet in one man. . 


r . 
Miſs CLaxissA Haxt.ows, To Miſs Hows. 


Thurſday, July 6 


FEW young perſons have been able to give more 
convincing: proofs than myſelf, how little true happi- 
neſs lies in the enjoyment of our own wiſhes. 

To produce one inſtance only of the truth of this 
obſervation z What would I have given for weeks 
paſt, for the favour of a letter from my dear Mils 
Howe, in whoſe friendſhip I placed all my remaining 
comfort? Little did I think, that the next letter ſhe 


. would honour me with, ſhould be in ſuch a ſtile, as 


ſhould make me look more than once at the ſubſcrip- 
tion, chat I might be ſure (the name not being written 
at length) that' it was not figned by another A. H. 
For ſurely, thought I, this is my ſiſter Arabella's 
ſtyle: Surely Miſs Howe (blame me as ſhe pleaſes in 
other points) could never repeat ſo /harply upon her 
friend, words written in the bitterneſs of ſpirit, and 


in the "dilhedar of head; nor remind her, with aſpe- 


rity and with mingled ſtrokes of wit, of an argument 
held in the gaiety of an heart elated with proſperous 
fortunes (as mine then was), and very little apprehen- 


ſive of the ſevere turn that argument would one day 
take againſt herſelf. . 
Vol. VI. F But 
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But what have 7, ſunk in my fortunes ; my charac. 


ter forfeited z my honour loft [While I know it; I 
care not who knows it]; deſtitute of friends, and 
even of hope; What have 1 to do to ſthew a ſpirit of 
repining and expoſtulation to a dear friend, becauſe 
the is not more kind than a ſiſter? 

I find, by the Dong bitterneſs which will mingle 
with the gall in my ink, that I am not yet ſubdued 
enough to my condition: And ſo, begging your par- 
don, "that I ſhould rather have formed my expcctati- 


ons of favour from the indulgence you % to ſhew 


me, than from what I row deſerve to have ſhewn 
me, I will endeavour to give a particular anſwer to 
your letter; altho' it will take me up too much time 
to think of ſending it by your meſſenger to-morrow : 
He can put off his journey, he ſays, till Saturday. I 
will endeavour to have the whole narrative ready for 
you by Saturday. 
gut how to defend myſelf in every 1 that has 
happened, I cannot tell: Since in ſome part of the 
time, in which my conduct appears to have been cen- 
ſurable, I was not myſelf; and to this hour know not 
all the methods taken to deceive and ruin me. 

You tell me, that in your firſt letter you gave me 
ſuch an account of the vile houſe T was in, and ſuch 


cautions abont that Tomlinſon, as make you wonder” 


how I could think of going back. 
Alas, my dear! I was trick d, moſt vilely trick'd 


back, as you ſhall hear in its place. 


Without 19g the houſe was fo very vile a houſe 


from your intended information, I diſliked the people 
too much, ever voluntarily to have returned to it. 
But had you really written ſuch cautions about 'Tom- 
linſon, and the houſe, as you ſeem to have pur poſed 

to do, they muſt, had they come in time, have been 
of infinite ſervice to me. But not one word of either, 


whatever was your intention, did you mention to me, 
. 5 


Miſs Clarif Harlowe 


in that of the three letters you ſo warmly TELL 
ME you did fend me, I will incloſe it to convince you. 

But your account of your meſſenger's delivering to 
me your ſecond letter, and the deſcription he gives of 
me as /ying upon a couch, in a ſtrange away, bloated and 
fluſh-coloured, you don't know bow, een, puzzles 
and confounds me. 

Lord have mercy upon the poor Clariſſa Harlowe ! 
What can this mean! ho was the meſſenger you 
ſent ? Was he one of Lovelace's creatures too l. 
Could no-body come near me but that man's confede- 
rates, either /e/ting out ſo, or made ſo ?—T know not 
what to make of any one ſyllable of this !—Indeed I 


don't 


Leet me fee, You ſay, this was before 1 went from 
Hampſtead |! My intellects had not then been 
ouch's Nor had I ever been ſurpriſed by wine 
(ſtrange if I had): How then could I be found in 
ſuch a _frange way, bloated, and fluſb-colovred ; you 
don't know how !— Yet what a vile, what a hateful 
bgure, Ha your meſſenger repreſented me to have 
made 

But indeed, I know nothing of axy meſſenger from 
you. 

Believing myſelf ſecure at Hampſtead, I ſtaid 
longer there than I would have done, in hopes of the 
letter promiſed me in your ſhort one of the gth, 
brought me by. my own meſſenger, in which you un- 
dertake to ſend for and engage. Mrs. 5 ownlend | in my 
favour... | 

I wonder'd I heard. not from you : : And was told 
you were ſick : and, at another time, that your mo- 
ther and you had words on my account, and that you 


had refuſed to admit Mr. Hickman's viſits upon it: 


So that I ſuppoſed at one time, that you were not 
Ae to write at another, that your mother's prohi- 
: F 8 5 bition 
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bition had its due force with you. But now TI have ng 
doubt, that the wicked man muſt have intercepted 
your letter; and I with he found not means to corrupt 
your meſſenger to tell you fo ſtrange a ſtory. 

It was on Sunday June 11, you fay, that the man 


gave it me. I was at church twice that day with Mrs, 


Moore. Mr. Lovelace was at her houſe the while, 
where he boarded, and wanted to have lodged ; but 


I would not permit that, tho' I could not help the 


other. In one of 'theſe. ſpaces it uf? be that he had 


time to work upon the man. You'll eafily, my dear, 


find that out, by enquiring the time of his arrival at 


Mrs. Mopre's, and other circumſtances of the range 


evay he pretended to ſce me in, on a couch, and the 
reſt. 

Had any- body ſeen me afterwards, when I was be- 
tray'd back to the vile houſe, ſtruggling under the 
operation of wicked potions, and other! codeed of my 
intellects (for this as you ſhall hear was my dreadful 


caſe!) I might then, perhaps, have appeared blaated 
and uſb-coloured, and I knew not how myſelf. But 


were you to ſee your poor Clariſſa ow (or even to 
have ſeen her at Hampſtead, before ſhe ſuffered the 
vileſt of all outrages), you would not think her boat 


ed or uſbcoloured: Indeed you would not. 
In a word, it could not be me your meſſenger ſaw; 


nor (if any- body) who it was can I divine. 

I will now, as briefly as the ſubject will permit, en- 
ter into the darker part of my fad ſtory: And yet! 
muſt be ſomewhat circumſtantial, that you may not 
think me capable of reſerve or palliation, The latter 


Tam not conſcious that I need. I ſhould be utterly 


inexcuſeable, were I guilty of the former to you. And 


pet, if you knew how my heart finks under the 


thoughts of a recollection ſo painful, 125 would pity 


me. 


As 


2 new one, with my ſtory ; and ſend the whole of it 
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As I ſhall not perhaps be able to conclude what I 
have to write in even two or three letters, I will begin 


together altho' written at different periods, as I am 
able. 

Allow me a little pauſe, my dear, at this place; 
and to ſubſcribe my life 


Nur ever-affetionate and obli ged 
Cr xLssa Hakl owe. 
LETTER XxEII 
Miſs CLarssa HakLows, To My. Hows. 


Typurſday Night. 
HE had found me out at Hampſtead : gen eh 


found me out; for I am ſtill at a lots to know by 
what means. 

| was loth, in my billet of the gth, to tell you fo 
for fear of giving you apprehenſions for me; and be- 
ſides, I hoped then to have a ſhorter and happier iſ- 
ſue to account to you for, thro your aſſiſtance, than 
I met with. 

[ She then gives a narrative of all that paſſed at Hamp- 
Head between here, Mr. Lovelace, Capt. Tomlin- 
fon and the women there, to the ſame effect with 

that ſo amply given by Mr. Lovelace.] 

Mr. Lovelace finding all he could ſay, and all Capt. 
Tomlinſon could urge, ineffectual, to prevail upon 
me to forgive an outrage ſo flagrantly premeditated; 
reſted all his hopes on a viſit which was to be paid me 
by Lady Betty Lawrance and Miſs Montague. 

In my uncertain ſituation, my proſpect all fo dark, 
I knew not to whom I might be obliged to have re- 

F 2 courſe 
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courſe in the laſt reſort: And as thoſe ladies had the 
beſt of characters, inſomuch that IT had reaſon to re- 
gret, that I had not from the firſt thrown myſelf up- 


on their protection (when I had forfeited that of my 


own friends), I thought I would not ſhun an inter- 
view with them, though I was too indifferent to their 
Kinſman, to ſeek it, as I doubted not, that one end of 
their viſit would be to reconcile me to him. 

On Monday the 12th of June, theſe pretended 
ladies came to Hampſtead, and I was preſented to 
them, and they to me by their Kinſman. 


They were richly drefled, and ſtuck out with 


jewels ; the, pretended Lady Betty s were particularly 
Sry fine. 

They came in a coach and four hired, as was con- 
feſſed, while their own was repairing in town: A pre- 
tence made, I now perceive, that I ſhould not gueſs 
at the impoſture by the want of the real lady's arms 
upon it. Lady Betty was attended by her woman, 
whom the called Moriſon a modeſt country-Jooking 
perſon. ENT 

I had heard, that 3 Betty was a fine woman, 
and that Miſs Montague was a beautiful young lady, 
genteel, and graceful, and full of vivacity : Such 
were theſe impoſtors; and having never ſeen either 
of them, I had not the leaſt fuſpicion, that they were 
vot the ladies they perſonated ? and being put alittle 
out of countenance by the richneſs of their dreſſes, 
I could not help, fool that I was, to apologite for my 

OWN. 


The pretended Lady Betty then told me, that her 
nephew had acquainted them with the ſituation of af- 
fairs between us. And altho' ſhe could not bur ſay, 


that The was very glad, that he had not put ſuch a 
ſight upon his lordſhip and them, as report had given 
them caule to apprehend (the rcalons for which re- 


port, 
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port, however, ſhe much approved of); yet it had 
been matter of great concern to her, and to her 
niece Montague, and would to the whole family, to 
find ſo great a miſunderſtanding, ſubſiſting between 
us, as, if not made up, might diſtance all their 
hopes 

She could ealily tell who! was in fault ſhe ſid 
And gave him a look both of anger and diſdain ; 
alking him, How it was poſſible for him to give an 
olkence of ſuch a nature to ſo charming a lady, 
(to. the called me) a ould, occaſion a reſentment 


10 ſtrong? 


Ile tende to be awed into ſhame and ſilence. 

My deareſt. niece, ſaid ſhe, and took my hand (I 
muſt call you niece, as well from love, as to humour 
your uncle's laudable expedient,) permit me to be, 


not an advocate, but a mediatrix for him; and not 
for his ſake fo much as for my own, my.Charlotte's, 


and all our family's. The indignity he has offered. 
to you, may be of too tender a nature to be inquired 
into. But as he declares, that it was not a preme- 
ditated offence; whether, my dear (for I was go- 
ing to riſe upon it in my temper,) it were or 
not, as he declares his ſorrow for it (and never did 
creature exprets a deeper ſorrow for any offence than 
he !) and as it is a reparable one; let us for this one 
time, forgive him; and thereby lay an obligation 
upon this man of errors Let US, I ſay, my 
dear: For, Sir (turning to him,) an co againſt 
ſuch a peerleſs lady as This, muſt be an offence 
againſt me, againſt your cagſiu, here; ; and Aga all 
the virtuous of Our Sex. 

See, my dear, what a creature he had picke dl out; 
Could you have thought there was a woman in the 
world who could thus ex preſs herſeh, and yet be 


vile? But the had her principal inſtructions from 


1 4 him 
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him, and thoſe written down too, as I have reafon 


to think: For I have recollected ſince, that I once 


ſaw this Lady Betty (who often aroſe from her ſeat, 
and took a turn to the other end of the recom with 
ſuch emotion, as if the joy of her heart would not 
let her fit ſtill) take out a paper from her ſtays, and 
look into it, and put it there again. She might oft- 
ner, and I not obſerve it; for I little thought, that 
there could be ſuch impoſtors in the world. | 

TI could not forbear paying great attention to what 
the ſaid. I found tears ready to ſtart ; I drew out 


my handkerchief, and was filent. I had not been - 


jo indulgently treated a great while by a perſon of 
character and diſtinction (ſuch I thought her,) and 
durſt not truſt to the accent of my voice. 
The pretended Miſs Montague joined in, on this 
occaſion; and, drawing her chair cloſe to me, took 
my other hand, and beſought me to forgive her cou- 
fin; and conſent to rank myſelf as one of the princi- 
pals of a family, that had long, very long, coveted 
the honour of my alliance. : ED 


+. 


1 am aſhamed to repeat to you; my dear, now I 


know what wretches they are, the tender, the oblig- 
ing, and the reſpectful things I ſaid to them. 


'The wretch himſelf then tame forward. He 


threw himſelt at my feet, How was I beſet I— The 
women graſping one my right hand, the other my 
teft ; The pretended Miſs Montague prefling to her 


lips more than onee the hand ſhe held: The wicked 


man on his knees, imploring my forgiveneſs; and 
ſetting before me my happy and my unhappy proſ- 
pects, as I ſhould forgive or not forgive him. All 


that he thought would affect me in his former pleas, 
and thoſe of Capt. Tomlinſon, he repeated. He vow- 


ed, he promiſed, he beſpoke the pretended ladies to 
_ anſwer 


a third perſon enabled you to write 
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anſwer for him; and they engaged their honours in 
kis behalf. 

Indeed, my dear, I was diſtreſſed, perfectly diſ- 
treſſed. I was ſorry that I had given way to this vi- 
ſit. For I knew not how, in tenderneſs to relations 


(as I thought them) ſo worthy, to treat ſo freely as 


he deſerved, a man nearly allied to them : So that 
my arguments and my reſolutions, were deprived of 
their greateſt force. 

I pleaded however my application to you. I expect- 
ed every hour, I told them, an anſwer from you to a 
jetter I had written, which would decide my future 
deſtiny. 

They offered to apply to you themſelves, in perfon, 


in their own behalf, as they politely termed it. They 


beſought me to write to you to haſten your an- 
ſwer. 

I faid, I was ſure that you would write the mo- 
ment that the event of an application to be made. to 


the ſucceſs of their requeſts in behalf of their kinſ- 


man, That depended not upon the expected anſwer ; 


for that, I begged their pardon, was out of the queſ- 
tion. I wiſhed him well. I withed him happy. But 


I was convinced, that 1 neither could make him ſo, 


nor he me. 
Then, again, how the wretch promiſed belies 
he vowed !——How he intreated | And how 


the women pleaded! And they engaged them- 


ſelves, and the honour of their whole family, for 


his juſt, his kind, his tender behaviour to me. 
In ſhort, my dear, I was ſo hard ſet, that I was 


obliged to come to a more favourable Seu 


with them, than I had intended. I would 
for your anſwer to my letter, I ſaid: And if, ie 
made doubtful or difficult the change of meaſures 


F 5 I had 
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Thad reſotred W and the ſcheme of life T had 
formed, I would then conſider of the matter; and, 
if they would permit me, lay all before them, and 
take their advice upon it, in conjunction | with 
yours, as if the one were my own aunt, and the 
other were my own couſin. 

They ſhed tears upon this—OF 3 Joy they called 
them——But fince, I believe, to their credit, but 
as they are, that they were tears of temporary re- 
morſe ; for the pretended Miſs Montague turned 
about, and as I remember, laid, There was no 
ſtanding it. 


But Mr. Lovelace was not lo eaſily ſatisfied. He 


was fixed upon his villainous meaſures perhaps : 
and fo might not be ſorry to have a pretence againſt 
me. He bit his lip—He had been but too much 


uſed, he ſaid, to ſuch indifference, ſuch coldneſs, in 


the very midſt of his happieſt proſpects.— I had on 


twenty occaſions, ſhewn: him, to his infinite regret,. 
that any favour I was to confer upon him was to be 


And not of my | 


the reſult of——Phere he ſtopt- 
choice. 


exceedingly offended. But the pretended ladies in- 
terpoſed. The elder ſeverely took him to taſk. He 


ought, ſhe told him, to be ſatisfied with what I 


had ſaid. She d:fired no other condition. And what, 


Sir, ſaid ſhe, with an air of authority, would vou 
commit errors, and expect to de rewarded” for 


them? 


They then 8 me in more 3 conver- 
ſation— The pretended Lady declared, that ſhe, 
Lord M. and Lady Sarah, would directly and per- 
nally int-reſt- theibſilves: to bring about a ge- 

etal reconciliation between the two families, and 


this'cither in open or private concert with my un- 
4 cle 


This had like to have ſet all back again. I was 


reg, 


.. 


avowed. 


heavy, at preſent, for the heart of 


T thought I ſhould. have fainted. But am better 


had Mrs. Moore called up; and aſked her, if ſhe 


fore ſtrangers - will keep your uncles ſecret) whether 


for the time ſhe ſhould ſtay in theſe parts, ſhe would 
.come.up every as W bat lay Jeu mece Char- 


| 8155 Craritla Harlowe, „ 
cle Harlowe, as ſhould be thought fit. Animoſities 
on one fide had been carried a great way, the ſaid; 
and too little care had been ſhewn on the Other to 
molity or heal. My father ſhould ſee, that they 
could treat him as a brother and a friend; ind 
my brother and ſiſter ſhould be convinced, that there 
was no room either for the jealouſy or envy they 
had : conceived from motives too eee to be 


Could I help, my Gear, being pleaſed with them? 
Permit me here to break off. The taſk grows too 
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1 W A 8 very in, ah obliged to lay down my pen. 


now o will proceed. 
The pretended Ladies, the more we talked, em 
ed to be the fonder of me. And Te Lady Betty 


had accommodations for her niecs and ſelf, her 


woman, and two men- ſerwurtts, for three or four 
days? 


Nr. Lovelace anſwered for her, that ſhe had. 
She would not aſk her dear niece Lovelace [Per 
mit me my dear whiſpered ſhe, this charming ſiyle le- 


ſhe ſhould be welcome or not to be ſo near her. But 


lotte ? 


u > 


The 
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The pretended Charlotte anſwered, ſhe ſhould like 
to do ſo, of all things. 

The Lady Betty called her an obliging viel... She 
liked the place, ſhe ſaid. Her couſin Leeſon would 
excuſe her. The air, and my company would do her 
good. She never choſe to lie in the ſmoaky town, 
If ſhe could help it. In ſhort, my dear, faid ſhe to 
me, I will ſtay till you hear from Miſs Howe ; and 
till I have your conſent to go with me to Glenham- 
Hall. Not one moment will I be out of your com- 
pany, when I can have it. Stedman my ſolicitor, as 
the diſtange from town is fo ſmall, may attend me 
here for inſtructions. Niece Charlotte, one word 

with you, child. 
They retired to the farther end of the room, and 
talked about their night - dreſſeſs. 

The Miſs Charlotte ſaid, Morriſon might be diſ- 
patched for them. 
| True, the other ſaid: But ſhe had ſome let- 
ters in her private box, which ſhe muſt have up. 
And you know, Charlotte, that I truſt nobody wat 
the keys of that. 

Could not Morrifon bring up that box ? 

No. She thought it ſafeſt where it was. She 
had heard of a robbery committed but two days ago, 
2t the foot of Hampſtead-hill and fhe thould be 
rained, if ſhe loft her box. 

Well then, it was but going to town to edn, 
and ſhe would leave her jewels behind her, and re- 
turn! and ſhould de the eaſier a you deal on all 
accounts. 

For my part, I wondered they came up with 
them. But that was to be taken as a reſpect paid to 
me. And then they hinted at another viſit of cere- 
mony which they had thought to make, had they not 


found me fo inexpreſſibly engaging. | 
They 


1 


3 — 
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They talked loud enough for me to hear them; on 


purpoſe, no doubt, tho' in affected whiſpers; and 


concluded with high praiſes of me. 

I was not fool enough to believe, or to be puffed 
up with their encomiums; yet not ſuſpecting them, 
was not diſpleaſed at ſo favourable a beginning of 
acquaintance with ladies (whether I were to be related 
to them or not) of whom [I had always heard honour- 
able mention. And yet at the time, I thought high- 
ly as they exalted me, that in ſome reſpects (tho I 
hardly knew in what) they fell ſhort in what I ex- 


pected them to be. 


1 


The grand deluder was at the farther end of 


the room, another way; probably to give me an 


opportunity to hear theſe pre-concerted praiſes 
looking into a book, which, had there not been a 
pre-concert, would not have taken his attention for 
one moment. ID vas Taylor's Holy Living and Dy- 
ing. 


When the pretended ladies joined me, he ap- 


proached me, with it in his hand — A ſmart book, 


This, my dear — This old divine affects, I ſee, a 
mighty flowery ſtile upon a very ſolemn ſubject. 
But it puts me in mind of an ordinary country fu- 
neral, where the young women, in honour of a de- 
funct companion, eſpecially if ſhe were a virgin, or 


paſſed for ſuch, make a flower-bed of her coffin. 


And then, laying down the book, turning upon 
his heel, with one of his uſual airs of gaity, And 
are you determined, Ladies, to take up your lodg- 
ings with my charming creature ? 5 

Indeed they were. „„ 

Never were there more cunning, more artful 
impoſtors, than theſe women. Practiſed creatures, 
to be ſure: Let genteel; and they muſt have been 
well· educated Once, perhaps, as much the delight 
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of their parents, as I was of mine: And who 
knows by what arts ruined, body and mind! —0 
my dear! how pregnant is this reflection! 

But the nan! Never was there a man ſo deep! 
Never fo conſummate a deceiver | except the de- 
teſted Tomlinſon: whoſe years, and ' ſeriouſneſs 
joined with the' Tolitity of ſenſe and judgment, 
That ſeemed , uncommon, gave him, one would 
have thought, advantages in villainy, the other had 
not time for. Hard, very hard, that I ſhould, fall 
into the hands of two ſuch wretches 3 when two 
more ſuch J hope are not to be met With | in the 
world: — Both fo determined to carry on the moſt 
barbarous- and perfidious projects againſt a poor 
young creature, who never did or withed harm to 
cither | 

Take the following flight account of theſe wo- 
men's and of this man's behaviour to each other 
before me. 
* Mr. Lovelace carried himſelf to this pretended 
aunt with high reſpect, and paid a great defer- 
ence to all ſhe faid. He permitted her to have 
all the advantage over him in the repartees and 
retorts that paſted between them. I conld, indeed, 
eaſily fee, that it was permitted; and that he for- 
bore that acumen ; that quickneſs which he never 
ſpared ſhewing to the pretended Miſs Montague ; 
and which a man of wit ſeldom knows. how to 
ſpare ſhewing, when an opportunity offers to dit- 
play his wit. 

This pretended Mifs Montague was Nill 
more reverent in her behaviour to her aunt, 
While the aunt kept up the dignity of the 
character ſhe Le ] affumed, raillying both of them 
with the air of a perſon who depends upon the 
ſuperiority which years and fortune give over 

younger 


tho' the heard not any thing much amiſs 
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votinger perſons © vll might have“ a rien "to be 


obliged to her, either in ber life,” or at her 


„ 

The ſeverity of her 7 858 3 as turned 
upon Mr. Lovelace, on occaſion of the character of 
the people who kept the ſodgings, which, the faid, [ 
had thought my io lo well. warranted to leave] Pri- 
vatel | 10 

TY ſtartled me. For Fabi then no fuſbicion 
of the vile Tomlinfon, 1 concluded (and your letter 
of the 5th (favoured my concluſions,) that if the 
houſe were notorious, either he, or Mr. Mennell; 
would have given me or him ſome hints of it—Nor 
altho' I liked not the people, did obſerve any thing 
in them very culpable, till. the Wedneſday night be- 
fore, that they offered not to come to my affiſtance, 
altho' within hearing of my diſtreſs (as I am ſure 


they were, ) and having as much reaſon to be fright- 
ed as I, at the fire, had it been real, 


I looked with indignation upon Mr. Lovelace at 


this hint. 

He ſeemed abaſhed. 
colle& the ſpecious looks of this vile deceiver. But 
how was it poſſible, that even this florid counte- 
nance of his ſhould enable him to command a bluſh 
at his pleaſure ? For bluſh he did, more than once : 
And the bluſh on this occaſion, was a deep-dyed 
crimſon, unſtrained for, and natural, as I thought— 
But he is ſo much of the actor, that he ſeems able 
to enter into any character; and his muſcles and 
features appear intirely under obedience to bis Wick - 
ed will. 

The pretended Lady went on, ſaying, She had 
taken, upon herſelf to inquire after the people, on 
hearing that I had left the houſe” in dil uſt ; and 
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heard enough to make her wonder, that he would 
carry his ſpouſe, a perſon of ſo much delicacy, to 
a houſe, that, if it had not a bad fame had not 2 
good one. 

You muſt think, my dear, that 1 liked the pre. 
tended Lady Betty better for this. I ſuppoſe it was 
deſigned I ſhould. 

He was ſurpriſed, he ſaid, that her Ladyſhip 
ſhould hear a bad character of the people. It 25 
what he had never before heard that they deſerved. 
It was eaſy, indeed, to ſee, that they had not very 
great delicacy, tho' they were not indelicate. The 
nature of their livelihood, letting lodgings, and tak- 
ing people to beard (and yet he had underſtood that 
they were nice in theſe particulars, led them to aim 
at being free and obliging : And it was difficult, he 
faid, for perſons of cheerful diſpoſitions, ſo to be- 
have, as to avoid cenſure: Openneſs of heart and 
_ countenance in the Sex Wo, was the pityj!) too of- 
ten ſubjected good peoplez whoſe fortunes did not 
ſet them above the world, to uncharitable cen- 
ſure. 

He wiſhed, however, chat her Ladyſhip would tell 
what ſhe bad heard : Altho' now it ſignified but lit- 
tle, becauſe he would never aſk me to fet foot 
within their doors again : And he begged ſhe would 
not mince the matter. 

Nay, no great matter ſhe ſaid. But ſhe had been 
informed, that there were more women lodgers in 
the houſe than men: Yet that their viſitors were 
more men than women. And this had been hinted 
to her (perhaps by ill-willers, ſhe could not anſwer 
for that) in ſuch a way, as if ſomewhat further was 
meant by it, than was ſpoken. 
This, he ſaid, was the true innuendo way of cha- 
ee uſed by detractors, Every-body and 19 

thing 
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thing had a black and a white ſide, as ill-willers and 
well-willers were pleaſed to report. He had obſerv- 
ed, that the front houſe was well lett, and he be- 
lieved, more to the one ſex, than to the other; 
for he had ſeen, occafienally paſſing to and fro, ſeve- 
ral genteel modeſt-looking women; and who, it was 
very probable, were not ſo ill- beloved, but they might 
have viſitors and relations of both ſexes: But they 
were none of them any-thing to us, or we to them; 
We were not once in any of their companies: But 
in the genteeleſt and moſt retired houſe of the two, 
which we had in a manner to ourſelves, with the 
uſe of a parlour to the ſtreet, to ſerve us for a ſer- 
vants-hall, or to receive common viſitors, or our trad- 
ers only, whom we admitted not up-ſtairs. 

He always loved to ſpeak as he found. No man 
in the world had ſuffered more from calumny than 
he himſelf had done. 

Women, he owned, ought to be more ſcrupulous 
than men needed to be where they lodged. Never- 
theleſs, he wiſhed, that fact, rather than ſurmiſe, 
were to be the foundation of their judgments, eſpe- 
cially when they ſpoke of one another. 5 

He meant no reflection upon her Ladyſhip's in- 
formants, or rather /#zrmiſants (as he might call them) 
te they who they would: Nor did he think himſelf 
obliged to defend characters impeached, or not thought 
well of, by women of virtue and honour. Neither 
were theſe people of importance enough to have ſo 
much ſaid about them. 

The pretended Lady Betty ſaid, All who knew 
her, would clear her of cenſoriouſneſs: That it 
gave her ſome opinion, ſhe muſt needs ſay, of the 
people, that he had continued there ſo long with 
me; that I had rather negative than poſitive reaſons 
of diſlike to them; and that ſo threwd a man, as the 

8 heard 
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heard Captain Tomlinſon was, had not objeQted 
to them. 

1 think, niece Charlotte, prodeeded ſhe, as my ne- 
phew has not parted with theſe lodgings, you and! 
(or, as my dear Miſs Harlowe dite the people, [ 
would not aſk her. for her company) will take a diſh 
of tea with my nephew there, before we go out of 
town, and then we ſhall fee what fort of people 
they are. I have heard, that Mrs. Sinclair is a 
mighty forbidding creature.. 

With all my heart, Madam, In your Ladis: ; 
company 1 ſhall make no ſeruple of going any<whb 
ther. 0 £7 

It was Ladyſoip at every word z and as he ſeemed 
proud of her title, and of her: dreſs too, I might 
have gueſied that ſhe was not uſed to either. 

What fay you, couſin Lovelace ? Lady Sarah, tho 
a melancholy woman, is very inquiſiive about all 
your affairs. 
cular circumſtance when I:go. down. 

With all his heart. He would attend her when. 
ever ſhe pleaſed; She would fee: very handſome 
apartment S, and very eivil people. | 

Ide duce is in them, faid The Miſs Montague, i i 
they appear other to us. 

They then fell into family-talk : Family-hapyi- 
neſs on my hoped-for- acceſſion into it. They men- 
tioned Lord M's and Lady Sarah's great defire to ſee 
me. How many friends : and adinirers, with uplift 
hands, I ſhould have! [0 my-dear, what a tr _ 
muſt theſe creatures, and he, habt over the pror De- 


voled all the time l. What a happy man he would 


be—— They would, not, The Lady Betty ſaid, give 
themiclves the mortification but to ſuppole, char 
ſhould not be one of hem! 

Preſents were hinted at. 


She reſolved that | 
ſhould 


I muſt acquaint her with ereiy 0 | 
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ſhould go with her to Glenham-Hall. She would 
not be refuſed, altho' ſhe were to ſtay a week beyond 
her time for me. 

She long'd for the d letter from you. I muſt 
write to haſten it, and to let Miſs Howe know how 
every thing ſtood ſince I wrote laſt. That might diſ- 

oſe me abſolutely in heir favour, and in her ne- 
phew's; and then ſhe hoped there would be no oc- 
caſion for me to think of entering on any new 
meaſures, 

Indeed, my dear, 1 did at the time 1nd; if 1 
heard not from you by morning, to diſpatch a man 
and horſe to you, with the particulars of all, that 
you might (if you thought proper, ) at leaſt put off 
Mrs. Townſend's coming up to another day. —hBut 1 
was miſerably prevented. 

She made me promiſe, that I would write to you 
upon this ſubject, whether I heard from you, or not. 
One of her ſervants ſhould ride poſt with my letter, 
and wait for Miſs Howe's anſwer. 

She then launched out in deſerved praiſes of you, 
my dear. How fond ſhould the be of the honour of 
your acquaintance | 

The pretended Miſs Montague joined in with 
with her, as well for herſelf as for her fiſter. 

Abominably well-inſtrutted were they both. 

O my dear | what riſques may poor giddy girls 
run, when they throw themſclves out of the protec- 
tion of their natural friends, and into the world ? 

They then talked again of reconciliation and inti- 
macy with every one of my friends; with my mother 
particularly? and gave the dear good lady the 
praiſes that every one gives her, who has the happi- 
neſs to know her. 

Ah my dear Miſs Howe! I had almoſt forgot my 
relentments againſt the pretended nephew Io ma- 


DY 
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ny agreeable things ſaid, made me think, that, if you 
ſhould advile it, and if I could bring my mind to 
forgive the wretch for an outrage fo premeditately 
vile, and could forbear deſpiſing him for that and his 
other ungrateful and wicked ways, I might not he 
unhappy in an alliance with ſuch a family. Vet 
thought I at the time, With what intermixtures doez 
every thing come to me, that has the appearance of 
good !——However, as my lucid hopes made me 
ſee fewer faults in the behaviour of theſe pretended 
Ladies, than recollection and abhorrence have help. 
ed me ſince to fee, I began to reproach my. 

ſelf, that I had not at firſt thrown myſelf into their 
protection. 7 „ oy | 

But amidſt all theſe delightful profpe&s, I muſt 
not, ſaid The Lady Betty, forget that I am to go 
to town. 

She then ordered her coach to be got to the door 
We will all go to town together, ſaid ſhe, and re- 
turn together. Morriſon ſhall ftay here, and ſet 


every thing as I uſed to have it, in relation to my apart 


ment, and my bed; for I am very particular in 
ſome reſpects. My couſin Leeſon's ſervants can do 
all I want to be done with regard to my night- 
drefles, and the like. And it will be a little airing 
for you, my dear, and a good opportunity for Mr. 
Lovelace to order what you want of your apparel to 
be ſent from your former lodgings to Mrs. Leeſon's; 
and we can bring it up with us from thence. 
I had no intention to comply. But as I did not 
imagine that ſhe would inſiſt upon my going to town 


with them, I made no anſwer to that part of her 


ſpeech. 
I muſt here lay down my tired pen! 
Recollection ! Heart- affecting Recollection]! How 


it paint me! Lge: 
e LETTER 


rel to 
'on's} 


id not 
town 


£f her 
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IN the midſt of theſe agreeableneſſes, the coach 
came to the door. The pretended Lady Betty be- 
ſought me to give them my company to their couſin 
Leeſon's. I deſired to be excuſed: Yet ſuſpected 
nothing. She would not be denied. How happy 
would a viſit ſo condeſcending make her couſin 
Leeſon !—Her couſin Leeſon was not unworthy of 
my acquaintance : And would take it for the great 
eſt favour in the world. 

I objected my dreſs. But this objection was not 
admitted. She beſpoke a fupper of Mrs. Moore to 
be ready at nine. 

Mr. Lovelace, vile bypoctitny 4 wicked dceaiver 
ſeeing, as he faid, my diſlike to go, deſired her La- 
dyſhip not to inſiſt upon it. 

Fondneſs for my company was pleaded. She 
begged me to oblige her: Made a motion to help 
me to my fan herlelf : And, in ſhort, was ſo very 
urgent, that my feet complied againſt my ſpeech, 
and mind: And, being in a manner, led to the 
coach by her, and made to- ſtep in firſt, ſhe followed 
me; and her pretended niece, and the wretch fol- | 
lowed her And away it drove. 

Nothing but the height of affectionate complai- 
fance paſſed all the way: Over and over. What a 
joy would this unex viſit give her couſin 
Leeſon ! What a, pleaſure muſt it be to fuch a mind 
as mine, to be able to give ſo much joy to every- 
body I came near. 

The eruel, the ſavage ſeducer (as I have ſince re- 
collected) was in rapture all the way; but yet 


ſuch 
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ſuch a ſort of rapture, as he took viſible Pains to 
check, 
___ Hateful villain How! . him — What miſ. 
chicf .muſt be then in his plotting heart! What a de. 
voted victim mult I be in all their eyes 
Though not pleaſed, I was [nevertheleſs juſt then 


thoughtleſs of danger, they endeavouring thus to 


lift me up above all Wenne of that, and above 
myſelf too., 
But think, my Foray what a dreadful turn all had 


1 me, when through ſeveral ſtreets and ways I. 


knew nothing of, the coach, ſlackening its pace, 


came pithin Sght of the dreadful houſe of the 


dreadfulleſt woman in the world'; as ſhe proved 
to me. 

Lord be good unto me, cried the poor fool, look. 
ing out of the coach——Mr, Lovelace — Madam! 
turning to the pretended aunt—Madam | turning to 
the niecr, my eyes and bands lifted ee be 

good unto me 

_ What !— What What, my dear! 

Ile pulled the ſtring- What need to have come 
this way; ſaid he. — But ſince we are, I. will but atk 
a queſtion—-—My deareſt lite, why this 1 

on,! | 


4 he toachninn topped : His Kant who, with 


ane of hers behind, alighted=——Aſk; ſaid he, if 1 
have any letters nike knows; my deareſt crea- 
ture, turning to me, but we may already have one 
from the Captain We will not g out of the 
coach !—— Fear nothing Why ſo apprehenſive 
— Oh ! theſe bo ſpirits eyed abe exoctable 
inſulter. 


Dreadfully did my heart then miſyive/x me: 1 Is 


ready to taint IP this Kune: np» lis. — 5 
ot ee eee e ia 
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ſhall not ſtir out of the coach ! But one Welten now 


the fellow has drove us this way! | 

_ Your lady willifaint, cried! = execrable lady t= 
ty, turning to him. My deareſt niece { I zl call 
you, taking my hand, we muſt alight, if you are fo ill. 


—Let us alight—Only for a glaſs of water and hartſ- 


horn—Indeed we; mutt alight, ; - 

No, no, no-——l am well—Quite well Won't the 
man drive on ?—I am well—quite well—Indeed I 
am. Man, drive on, putting my head out of the 


coach Aan, drive on | tho''my voice was too low 


to be heard. 

The coach Cognos: at the door. How [ trem- 
bleed! 

Dorcas came to the door, o on its ſtopping. 

My deareſt creature] ſaid the vile man, gaſping, 
as it were for breath, you ſhall wet alight——Any letters 
for me, Dor ca? ' - 

There are two, Sir. And here i is a gentleman, Mr. 
Belton, Sir, waits for e honour; and has done lo 
above an hour. 


I'll juſt ſpeak to him. Open the door Lou ſha at 


| ſtep out, my dear—— A letter, perhaps, from the 


Captain already — Icu ſha'nt ſep out, my dear. 

I ſighed, as if my heart would burſt. 

But we mu? ſtep out, nephew: Fo lady will. 
faint— Maid, a glaſs of hartfhorn and water My 
dear, you mf ſtep out. Lou will faint, child We 
mult cut your laces.—[I believe my complexion was 
all manner of colours by turns Indeed, you muſt 
ſtep out, my dear. 

He knew, he ſaid, I ſhould be well, the moment 
the coach drove from the door, 1 Would not alight, 
By his ſoul J ſhould not. 

„Lord, Lord, nephew,” Lord, Tad. Re ry both 
women in a breath, What ado you make about no- 

thing 
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thing Lou perſuade your lady to be afraid of alight. 
ing !—See you not, that ſhe is juſt fainting? 

Indeed, Madam, ſaid the vile ſeducer, my deareſt 

love muſt not be moved in this point againſt her will! 
l beg it may not be inſiſted upon. 

Fiddle faddle, fooliſh man 
here! I gueſs how it is: You are aſhamed to let us 
ſee, what ſort of people you carried your lady among 
But do you go out, and ſpeak to ou friend, and 
take your letters, 

He ſtept out; but ſhut the coach door after him, 
to oblige me. 

The coach may go on, Madam ! faid I. 

The coach /h go on, my dear life, ſaid he But 

he gave not, nor intended to give orders that it ſhould, 
Let the coach go on! * I—Mr. Lovelace may 
come after us. 

Indeed, my dear, you are ill —Todeed you muſt 
alight ! Alight but for one quarter of an hour! 
Alight but to give orders yourſelf about things. 
| Whom can you be afraid of, in my company, and 
= niece's ?— Theſe people muſt have behaved ſhock- 

ngly to you !—Pleaſe the Lord, Pll inquire into it ! 
—1 ſee what ſort of people they are 

Immediately came the old creature to the door. A 
thouſand pardons, dear Madam, ſtepping to the 
coach-ſide, if we have any-way offended you [—Þe 
pleaſed, Ladies (to the other two), to alight. 
Well, my dear, whiſpered % lady Betty, I now 
find, that an hideous deſcription of a perſon we ne- 


ver Aw, is an advantage to them. I thought the 


woman was a monſter ! But, really, the ſeems toler- 
I was afaid I ſhould have fallen into fits: But ſtill 
refuſed to go out—Man !—Man Man !—cryed I, 
gaſpingly, my head out of the coach and in, by turns, 
halt 
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Let us 


half a dozen times running, drive on | 

01 

"My heart miſgave me beyond the power of my 
own accounting for it; for {till I did not ſuſpect theſe 
women. But the antipathy I had taken to the vile 
houſe, and to find mylelf ſo near it, when I expect- 
ed no ſuch matter, with the fight of the old creature, 
all together, made me behave like a diſtracted per- 
eon. 


The hartſhorn and water was brought. The pre- 


tended lady Betty made me drink it. Heaven knows 


if there were any thing elſe in it! 
Beſides, ſaid the, whiſperingly, I muſt ſee what 
ſort of creatures the nieces are. Want of delicacy 


cannot be hid from me. You could not ſurely, my 


dear, have this averſion to re-enter a houſe, for a few 


minutes, in our company, in which you lodged and 


boarded ſeveral weeks, unleſs theſe women could be 


fo preſumptuouſly vile, as my nephew ought not to 


know. 

Out ſtept the pretended lady; the ſervant, at ber 
command, having opened the door. 

Deareit madam. ſaid the other, let me follow you 
(for I was next the door.) Fear nothing : I will not 
{tir from your preſence. 


Come, my dear, ſaid the pretended lady: Give 


me your hand ; holding out hers. Oblige me this 


once | 


I will bleſs your footſteps, ſaid the old creature, if 

once more e my houſe with your preſence. 
A croud by this time was gathered about us; but 

L was too much affected to mind that. 
Again the pretended Miſs Montague urged me 


(ſtanding up as ready to go oat if I would give her 
room) Lord, my dear, ſaid ſhe, who can bear this 
croud ?—Whot will people think? | 
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The pretended Lady again preſſed me, with be, 


her hands held out Only, my dear, to give orders 
about your things. 


And thus prefied, and gazed at (for then I looked 


about me), the women ſo richly dreſſed, people whiſ- 


pering; in an evil moment, out ſtepp'd I, trembling, 
forced to lean with both my hands (frighted too much 
for ceremony) on the pretended Lady Betty's arm 
O that IJ had dropped down dead on the guilty treſh- 
old! 

We ſhall tay but a few minutes, is dons but a 
few minutes! faid the fame ſpecious jilt——out of 
breath with her joy, as I have ſince thought, that 


they had thus triumphed over the unhappy victim! 


Come, Mrs. Sinclair, I think your name is, ſhew 
us the way following her, and leading me. I am 


very thirſty. You have frighted me, my dear, with 


your ſtrange fears. I muſt have tea made, if it can 
be done, in a moment. We have further to go, Mrs. 
Sinclair, and muſt return to Hampſtead this night, 

> Tt ſhall be ready in a moment, cry'd the wretch, 


We have water boiling. 


 Haſten, then—Come, my dear, to me, as ſhe led 
me through the paſſage of the fatal inner houſe—— 
Lean upon me How you tremble I now you faul. 
ter in your ſteps !|—Dearett niece Lovelace (the old 
wretch N in hearing), why theſe hurries upon 
your ſpirits?— We'll begone in a minute. 
And thus ſhe led the poor ſacrifice into the old 
wretch's too well-known parlour. 
Never was any-body fo gentle, ſo meek, fo low- 
_ voiced, as the odious woman; drawling out, in a pu- 
ling accent, all the obliging things the could fay: 
Awed, I then thought by the conſcious dignity ot 1 
woman of quality ; glittering with jewels. 
The called-for tea was ready prelently. 


Ther 
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01 There was no Mr. Belton, I believe: For the 
lers wretch went not to any-body, unleſs it were while we 
were parlying in the coach. No ſuch perſon, how- 
Til ever, appeared at the tea-table. 
hid. I was made to drink two diſhes, with milk, com- 
ing, plainſantly urged by the pretended Ladies helping me 
ach each to one. I was ſtupid to their hands; and, When 
3 [ took the tea, almoſt choaked with vapours; and 
elb- could hardly ſwallow. 

I thought, ranſienily thought, that the tea, the 
wt a laſt diſh particularly, had an odd taſte. They, on 
it of my palating it, obſerved, hat the milk was Lond: 
that milk ; far ſhort in goodneſs of what they were accuſ- 
\! tomed to from their own dairies. 
aw I have no doubt, that my two diſhes, and perha: s 
I am my hartſhorn, were prepared for me; in which caſe 
wal * was more proper for their purpoſe, that ey ſhould 
t can help me, than that I ſhould help my/e/f, III betore, 
Mrs. I found myſelf ſtill more and more diſordered in my 
ht. head ; a heavy torpid pain increaſing faſt upon me. 
etch. But I imputed it to my terror. 

Nevertheleſs, at the pretended LO I 
ne led went up ſtairs, attended by Dorcas; who affected to 
1 weep for joy, that once more ſhe ſaw my bleed face, 
1 faul- that was the vile creature's word; and immediately! 
he old ſet about taking out ſome of my clothes, ordering 
upon what thould be put up, and what ſent after me. 

While I was thus employed, up came the pretended 
he old Lady Betty, ina hurrying way—My dear, you won't 

be long before you are ready. My nephew is very 
o low- buſy in writing anſwers to his letters: So, Pl juſt 
1/2 pu- whip : away, and change my Qrels, and call upon you 
Id ſay: in an inſtant. 
ty of 3 O Madam II am ads | | Iam now ready !—You 


muſt not leave me here: And down I ſunk, aff igbi- 
ed, into a chair. 


— 


| have heard of may be out Don't let us be late. 


indeed the Ladies they perſonated; and I blamed my- 


ſuch Ladies will abet treachery againſt a poor creature 


I deſigned to be packed up; and I had nothing to do 


into the chamber that had been mine; I kneeled, I 


_ conſternation and wildnets (what they had given me 
*$adc me incoherent and wild): All goes well, fad 
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This inſtant, this inſtant, I will return — Before 
you can be ready Before you can have packed up 
your things—We world not be late the robbers, we 


And away ſhe hurried before I could fay another 
word. Her pretended niece went with her, without 
taking notice to me of her going. 

J had no ſuſpicion yet, that theſe women were not 


ſelf for my weak fears. It cannot be, thought J, that 


they are ſo fond of. They muſt undoubtedly 'be the 
perſons they appear to be—— What folly to doubt it 
The air, the dreſs, the dignity of women of quality, 
How unworthy of them, and of my charity, con- 
cluded I, is this ungenerous ſhadow of ſuſpicion ! 

So, recovering my ſtupified ſpirits as well as they 
could be recovered (for I was heavier and heavier; 
and wondered to Dorcas, what ailed me; rubbing 
my eyes and taking ſome of her ſnuff, pinch after 
pinch, to very little purpoſe), I purſued my employ- 
ment: But when that was over, all packed up that 


but to think; and found them tarry fo long; I 
thought I ſhould have gone diſtracted, I ſhut myſelf 


prayed ; ; yet knew not what I prayed for: Then ran 
out again : It was almoſt dark night, I taid : Where, 
where, was Mr. Lovelace ? 

He came to me, taking no notice at firſt of my 


he, my dear |!-——A line from Captain Tomlinſon | 
All indeed did go well for the villainous project of 
the moſt crucl and moſt villainous of men! 


] 12 
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I 
f demanded his aunt I demanded his couſin |! 
The evening, I Taid, was cloing—My head was very 
very bad, I remember, 1 ſaid— And it grew worſe and 
worſe. 
Terror, however, as yet kept up my ſpirits; and I 
inſiſted upon his going himſelf to haſten them. 
He called his ſervant. He raved at the /ex for 


their delay : I was well that buſineſs of conſequence 


ſeldom depended upon ſuch parading, ny 
triflers! 


His ſervant came. i 
He ordered him to fly to his couſin Leeſon's; and 


to let his aunt and couſin know how uncaſy we both 
were at their delay: Adding, of his own accord, 


Deſire them, if they don't come inſtantly, to ſend 


their coach, and we will go winout them. Tell them“ 
I wonder they'll ſerve me fo ! 


I thought this was conſiderately and fairly put. But 
now, indifferent as my head was, I had a little time 
to conſider the man and his behaviour. He terrified 

me with his looks, and with his violent emotions, as 
he gazed upon me. Evident 55 ſuppreſſed emotions, 
as I have ſince recollected. His ſentences ſhort, and 
pronounced as if his breath were touched. Never 
{aw I his abominable eyes look, as then they looked 
— Triumph in them Fierce and wild; and more 


diſagreeable than the womens at the vile houſe appear- 
ed to me, when I firſt ſaw them: And at times, ſuch 


a leering, miſchief-boding caſt I would have given 
the world to have been a hundred miles from him. 
Yet his behaviour was decent—A decency, however, 
that I might have ſeen to be ſtruggled for For he 
ſnatched my hand two or three times, with a vehe- 


mence in his graſp that hurt me; ſpeaking words of 


tenderneſs through his ſhut teeth, as it ſeemed ; and 


let it go, with a „ heggard-v oic'd humble accent, like 


3 the 
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the vile woman's juſt before; half-inward ; vet his 
words and manner carrying the appearance of ſtron 
and almoſt convulſed paſſion IO my dear | What 
miſchiefs was he not then meditating ! 

1 complained once or twice of thirſt, My mouth 
ſeemed parched. At the time, I ſvppoſed, that it 
was my terror {gatping often as I did for breath) that 
parched up the roof of my mouth. I called for wa- 
ter! Sonie table-beer was brought me: Beer, I ſup- 
pole, was a better vehicle (if I were not doſed enough 
before) tor their potions. I told the maid, That he 
knew I feldom taſted malt liquor: Yet, ſuſpecting 
nothing of this nature, being extremely thirſty, I 
Grank it, as what came next: And inftantly, as it 
were, found myſelf much worſe than before ; : as if 
inebriated, I ſhould fancy: J know not how. 

His tervant was gone twice as long as he needed: 
And juſt before his return, came one of the pretend-. 
ed Lady Betty's, with a letter for Mr. Lovelace. 

He ſent it up to me. I read it: And then it was 
that I thought myſelf a loſt creature; it being to put 
off her going to Hampſtead that night, on account 
of violent fits which Miſs Montague was pretended 
to be ſeized with: Yor then immediately came into 
my head his vile attempt upon me in this houſe ; the 
revenge that my {light might too probably inſpire him 
with on that occaſion, and becauſe of the difficulty I 
made to forgive him, and to be reconciled to him; 
his very looks wild and dreadful to me; and the wo- 
men of the houſe ſuch as I had more reaſon than 
ever, even from the pretended Lady Betty's hints, to 
be afraid of: All theſe crouding together in my ap- 
prehenſive mind, I fell into a kind of phrenſy. 

I have not rexicinbranice how I was, for the time 
it laſted : But I know, that in my firſt agitations, 1 
pulled off my head-dreſs, and tore my ruffles in twenty 
tatters; and ran to {ind him out. 


When 


| ſent for. 
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When a little recovered, I iafiſted upon the hint 


he had given of their coach. But the meſſenger, he. 


« faid, hail told him, that it was ſent to fetch a phyſi- 


clan, leſt his chariot ſhould be put up, or not ready. 
I then infiſted upon going e to Lady Betty 8 
lodgings. 
Mr 5. Leeſon's was now a crouded Boule, he ſaid 25 


And as my carneitneſs could be owing to nothing but 


groundleſs apprehenſion [And O what vous, What 
roteſtations of his honour did he then make I] he 
hoped I would not add to their preſent concern. 
Charlotte, indeed, was uſed to fits, he ſaid, upon: 


any great rde les, whether of joy or grief; and —_ 
would hold her for a week APR „if not got off in 


a few hours. 

Lou are an obſerver of eyes, my dear, ſaid the vil 
lain; perhaps in ſecret inſult: Saw you: not Mifs 
Montague s now-and-then, at Hampſtcad, ſomething 
wildiſh ?-—I was afraid for her then Sitence and 


quiet only do her good: Your concern for her, and- 


her love for you, will but augment the poor girl l's dif- 


order, if you ſhould go. 


All impatient with grief and apprehenſion, I ſtill 
declared myſelf reſolved not to ſtay in that houſe till 
morning. All I had in the world, my rings, my 
watch, my little money, for a coach or, if one 
were not to be got, I would go on foot to Hampſtead 
that night, tho“ I walked it by myſelf. 

A coach was hereupon ſent for, or pretended to be 


his ſoul.— But no coach was to be got. 

Let me cut ſhort the reſt. 1 grew . rie and worſe 
in my head; now ſtupid, now raving, now ſenſel.* 
The vileſt of vile women was brought to frighten me. 


Never was there fo horrible a creature as ſhe appeared 


to me at the time. 


(z 4 Il remem- 


Any price, he ſaid, he would give to oblige 
me, late as it was; and he would attend me. with all 
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I remember, I pleaded for mercy ——1 remember 
that I ſaid, 1 would be his—Tndeed I would be his—tg 
obtain his mercy——But no mercy found I |!——My 
ſtrength, my intellects failed me And then ſuch 
ſcenes followed my dear, ſuch dreadful ſcenes ! 
Fits upon fits (faintly indeed, and imperfectly re- 
membered) procuring me no compaſſion— But death 
was withheld from me. That would have been too 
oreat a mercy | | 


Thus was I tricked and deluded back by blacker 
hearts of my own ſex, than I thought there were in 
the world: who appeared to me to be pertons of ho- 
nour: And, when in his power, thus barbaroully 
vas I treated by this villainous man | 

{ was fo ſenſeleſs, that I dare not aver, that the 
horrid creatures of the houſe were perſonally aiding 
and abetting : But fome viſionary remembrances [ 
have of female ſigures, flitting, as I may ſay, before 
my ſight 3 the w retched Woman's particularly. But 
as theſe confuſed ideas might be owing to the terror I 
had conceived of the worle than mafculine violence 
the had been permitted to aſſume to me, for expreſs- 
ing my : abhorrence of her houſe; and as what | ſuf- 
fered from his bar ny wants not that aggravation ; 


I will ſay no more on a ſubj. ct fo ſhocking as this 


muſt ever be to 10 remetabrance. 


1 never ſaw the perlonating wretches afterwards. 


He perſiſted to the laſt (dreadfully invoking heaven 
as a witneſs to the truth of his aſſertion), that they 
were really and truly the ladies they pretended to be; 
declaring, that they could not take leave of me, 
when they left the town, becauſe of the ſtate of ſenſe- 
ſſneſs and phrenzy I was in. For their intoxicating, 
or rather ſtupifying potions, had almoſt deleterious 
effects upon my intellects s, as I have. hinted; info- 
much 
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much that, for ſeveral days together, was under a 
ſtrange delirium; now moping, now dozing, now 
weeping, now raving, now ſcribbling, tearing what 
[ ſcribbled, as faſt as I wrote it: Mo miſerable 
when now-and-then a ray of reaſon brought con- 


fuledly to my remembrance what I had ſuffered. 
LETTER AXYV. 


Mijs Ct. SIAN ONE M In Continuation, 


TH Lady next gives an account, 

Of her recoygry from her phrenſical and ſleepy 
diſorders : 

Of her attempt to get away in his abſence: 

Of the converſations that followed, at his einn, 
between them: 

Of the guilty figure he made : : 

Ot her reſolution not to have him: 

Ot her ſeveral efforts to eſcape : 

Of her treaty with Dorcas, to aſſiſt her in it: 

Of Dorcas's dropping the promiſory note, un- 
doubtedly, as ſhe ſays, on 1 purpoſe to betray 
Ber: 

Of her triumph over all the creatures of the houſe, 
aſſembled to terrify her; and perhaps to com- 
mit freſh outrages upon her: 

Of his ſetting out for M. Hall: 

Of his repeated letters to induce her to meet him 
at the altar, on her uncle's anniverſary: 

Of her determined filence to them all: 

Ot: her ſecond eſcape, effected, as ſhe ſays, con- 
trary to her own expectation : That attempt be- 4 
ing at firſt but the intended prelude to a more q 
promiſing one, which ſhe had formed in her 
mind: þ 
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Au of other particulars ; which being to be found in 
Mr. Lovelaces preceding letters, and that of his 
friend Belford, are omitted. She then proceeds. 
The very hour that I found myſelf in a place of 
ſafety, I took pen to write to you. When I began, 


I defigned only to write ſix or eight lines, to enquire 


after your health: For, having heard nothing from 
you, I feared indeed, that you had been, and fill were, 
too ill to write. But no ſooner did my pen begin te 
blot the paper, but my ſad neart hurried it into length, 
The apprehenſions 1 had lain under, that I ſhould 
not be able to get away; the fatigue I had in effect- 
ing my eſcape ; the difficulty of procuring a lodging 
for myſelf ; having diſliked the people of two houſes, 
and thoſe of a third diſliking me; for you muſt think 
1 made a frighted appearance Theſe, together with 
the recollection of what I had ſuffered from him, 
and my farther apprehenſions of my inſecurity, and 


my deſolate circumſtances, had ſo difordered me, 


that I remember I rambled ſtrangely in that letter. 

In ſhort, I thought it on re-peruſal, a halſ-diſ- 
tracted one: But 1 then diſpaired (were I to begin 
2gain) of writing better: 80 J let it go: And can 
have no excuſe for directing it as I did, if the cauſe 
of the incoherence in it will not furniſh me with a 
very pitiable one. 5 

Thie letter I rec.1ved from your mother was a dread- 
ſul blow to me. But nevertheleſs, it had a good ef- 
fect upon me (labouring, as I was juſt then, under a 
violent fit of vapourith deſponlency, and almott 
vielding to it) which profuſe bleeding and bliſterings 
have in paralytical or apoplectical ſtrokes z reviving 
my attention, and reſtoring me to ſpirits to combat 
the evils I was ſurrounded by—5luicing off, and di- 
verting into a new channel (if ] may be allowed an- 
other metaphor), the overcharging woes, which 
| threatened once more to overwhelm my 1ntcllects. 


ta 8 1 cK<co 1 1 


But 
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But yet, I moſt fincerely lamented (and ſtill la- 
ment), in your mamma's words, That I cannot be un- 
happy by myſelf « And was grieved not only ior the 
trouble I had given you before; but for the new one 
had brought upon you by my inattention. 

She then gives the contents of the letters foe wrote to 
Mrs. Norton, to Lady Betiy Lawrance, and 10 
Mrs. Hodges; as 4½ » their ainfawwzrs ; wwhere5y 
be detefted all Mr. Lovelace's imp:ſtures.- 

I cannot, however, ſays the, forbear to wonder 
how the vile Tomlinſon could come at the knowledge 
of ſeveral of the things he told me of, and which 
contributed to give me confidence in him. 

doubt not, continues ſhe, that the ſtories of Mrs. 
Fretchville, and her houſe, would be found as vile 
impoſtures as any of the reit, were I to enquire; and 
had I not enough, and too much, already againit the 
perjured man. 
| How have I been led on! ſays ſhe—What will be 
the end of ſuch a falſe and perjured creature; Hea- 
ven not leſs profaned and defied by him, than myſelf 
deceived and abuſed ! This, however, againſt my ſelf 
I mult ſay, That if what I have ſuffered is the natu- 
ral conſequence of my firſt error, I never can for- 
give my/elf, although you are fo partial in my favour, . 
as to ſay, that I was not cenſurable for what had 1 
ed before my firſt efcape. i 

And now, honoured Madam, and my deareſt Mils | 
Howe, who are to fit in judgment upon my caſe, per- 
mit me to lay down my pen, with one requeſt, which, 
with the greatelt carneſtneſs, I make to you both: 


And that is, That you will neither of you open your 


lips in relation to the potions and the violences I have 
hinted at.—Not that I am ſolicitous, that my dif- 
orace ſhould be hidden from the world, or that it 
thould not be ee known, that the man has 
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proved a villain to me: For this, it ſeems every body 
but myſelf expected from his character. But ſuppoſe, 
as his actions by me are really of a capital nature, it 
were inſiſted upon, that I ſhould appear to proſecute 


him. and his accomplices, in a Court of Juſtice, how 


do you think 1 could bear That ? 
But ſince my character, befcre the capital enormity, 


was loſt in the eye of the world; and That from the 


very hour I left my father's houſe ; and ſince all my 
own hopes of werloty happineſs are intirely over 
Let me ſlide quietly into my grave; and let it not be 
remembered, except by one friendly tear, and no 
more, dropt From your gentle eye, my own dear Anna 
Howe, on the happy day that ſball ſhut up all my 
forrowe; that there was fuch a creature as 
CLanissa Hokows. 


Scturdey, July 8. 
LETTER XXXVL 
Mi Mi A To A. 5 CLaniss A artour. 


Sundl, Pulp 9. 

MAY heaven ſignalize its vengeance, in the face 
of all the world, upon the moſt abandoned and pro- 
flicate of men And} in its own time, I doubt not 
but it-will—And we muſt look to a world beyond this, 
lor the reward of your ſufferings! 
Another ſhocking detection, 1 my dear How have 
you been deluded Very watchful I have thought 
you z vecy ſagacious: But, alas! not watchful, not 


fagacious enough, for the horrid villain you have had 


to deal with! 
The letter you ſent me incloſed as mine of the 7th 
of June, is a villainous forgery. The hand, indeed, 
is mam, like mine; and the cover, I ſee is 
actually 
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:Ctually my cover: But yet the letter is not fo ex- 
actly imitated, but that (had you had any ſuſpicions 
about his vileneſs at the time) you, who fo well know 
my hand, might have detected it. 

In ſhort this vile forged letter, tho' a long one, 
contains. but a few extracts from mine. Mine was a 
very long oae. He has omitted every thing, I ſee, 
in it, that could have ſhewn you what a deteſtable 
houſe the houle is; and given you ſuſpicions of the 
vile Tomlinſon— on will ſee this, and how he has 
turned Miſs Lardner's information, and my advices 
to you [execrable villain !J to his own horrid ends, 
by the rough draught of the genuine letter, which I 
{ſhall incloſe. 

Apprehenſive for bh our ſafeties, from ſuch a 
daring and profligate contriver, I muſt call upon you, 


"y dear, to reſolve upon taking legal vengeance of 


the infernal wretch. And this not only for our own 
ſakes, but for the fakes of innocents, who otherwite 
may yet be deluded and outraged by him, 

She then gives the particulars of the report made by 
the young fellow whom ſhe fent a Hampſtead with 
her letter ; and who ſuppojed he had delivered it 
to ber cun hand; and then proceeds : 


Tam aftonithed, that the vile wretch who could 


know nothing of the time my mefienger (whoſe ho- 
neity I can vouch for) would come, *could have a 
creature ready to per ſonate you ! Strange, that the 
man ſhould happen to arrive juſt as you were gone to 


church, as I find was the fact, on comparing what he 


ſays, with your hint that you were at church twice 


that day; when he might have got to Mrs. Moore's 


two hours before |—But bad you told me, my dear, 


that the villain had found you out, and was about 
you !-—---- You ſhould have done that—Yet I blame 
you upon a judgment founded on the event only ! 


1 never 
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I never had any faith in the ſtories that go current 
among country girls, of ſpectres, familiars, and de. 
- Mons; yet J ſee not any other way to account for 

this wretch's ſucceſsful villainy, and for his means of 
working up his ſpecious delutions, but by ſuppoſing 
(if he be not the devil himſelf), that he has a familiar 
conſtantly at his elbow. Sometimes it ſeemis to me, 
that this familiar aſſumes the ſhape of that ſolemn 
villain Tomlinſon : Sometimes that of the execrable 
Sinclair, as he calls her: Sometimes it is permitted 
to take that of Lady Betty Lawrance But, when it 
would aſſume the angelic ſhape and mein of my be— 
loved friend, ſee what a bloated figure it made! 
"Tis my opinion, my dear, that you will be no 
longer ſafe where you are, than while the V. is in the 
country, Words are poor!—or how could I execrate 
him ! I have hardly any doubt, that he has fold him- 
ſelf for a time. O may the time be ſhort Or may 
his infernal prompter no more keep covenant with 
bim, than he does with others! 

I incloſe not only the rough draught of my long 
letter mentioned above; but the heads of that which 
the young fellow thought he delivered into your own 
hands at Hampſtead. And, when you have peruſed 
them, I will leave you to judge, how much reafon I 
had to be lurpriled, that you wrote me not an aniwer 
to either of thoſe letters; one of which you owned 
you had received (tho' it proved to be his forged one) 
the other delivered into your own hands, as I was 
aſſured; and both of them of ſo much concern to 
your honour; and ſtill how much more ſurpriſed 1 
muſt be, when J received a letter from Mrs. 'Fown- 
lend, dated June 15, from Hampſtead, importing 

That Mr. Lovelace, who had been with you ſeveral 
© days, had, on the Monday before brought his aunt 
6 and coufin, richly dreſt, and in a coach and tout, 
10 
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KR. e to viſit you: Who, with your own conſent, had 1 
NM © carried you to town with them—to your former "7M 
Jy «© lodgings; where you {till were: That the Hamp- 97 
f « ſtead women believed you to be married; and re- 14 
9 « flected upon me as a fomenter of differences be-- ty 
ir © tween man and wife: That he himſelf was at 4 
, « Hampſtead the day before; viz. Wedn the 134th; 3 
3 and boaſted of his happineſs with you; inviting i 
e Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Bevis, and Miſs Rawlins, to go 14 
di «© to town, to vſit his ſpouſe z which they promiſed to 15 
t do: That he declared, that you were intirely re- 13 
— conciled to your former lodgings:— And that, hs 
finally, the women at Hampſtead told Mrs. Tow nun- 
0 « ſend, that he had very handſomely diſcharged I 
e « theirs.” 
e J own to you, my dear, that was ſo much ſur- 
5 priſed and diſguſted at theſe appearances, againſt a 
conduct till then unexceptionable, that I was reſolved 
a to make myſelf as ealy as I could, and wait till you 


{hould think fit to write to me. But I could reign 
in my impatience but for a few days; and on the 
20th of June I wrote a ſharp letter to Jou which 1 
ſind you did not receive. 

What a fatality, my dear, has appeared in your 
caſe, from the very beginning till this hour! Had my 
mother permitted | 
But can I blame her; when you have a father and 
mother living, who has ſo much to anſwer for? —80 
much !—as no father and mother, confidering the 
child they have driven, perſetutcd, expoſed, re- 
nounced—ever had to anſwer for — 

But again I muſt execrate the abandoned villain— 
Yet, as I ſaid before, al words are poor, and be- 
neath the occaſion | 

But ſee we not, in the horrid perjuries and trea- 
| chery of this man, what rakes and libertines will do, 
when 


» „ 
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when they get a. young ereature inta their power? 


It is probable that he might have the intollerable pre- 


ſumption to hope an eaſter conqueſt: But when your 
unexampled vigilance and exalted virtue made potions, 

and rapes, and the utmoſt violences, neceſſary to the 
attainment of his deteſtahle. end, we ſee that he 
never boggled at them. I have no doubt, that the 


ſame of equal wickednefs would be oftner committed 


by men of this villainous caſt, if the folly and credu- 
lity of the poor inconſiderates who throw themſelves 
into their hands, did not give them an eafier triumph, 


With what comfort muſt thoſe parents reflect upon 


theſe things, who have happily diſpoſed of their 


daughters in marriage to a virtuous man | And how 


happy the young women, who find chemſelves ſafe 


in a worthy protection If ſuch a perfon as Cla- 
riſſa Harlowe could not eſcape, who can be ſecure ?— 
Since tho' every rake is not a LovELacr, neither is 
every woman a CLarnssa : And his attempts were 
but proportioned to your reſiſtance and vigilance. 
My mother has commanded me to let you know 
her thoughts upon the whole of your fad ſtory. I 
will do it in another letter; and ſend it to you with 
this, by a ſpecial meſſenger, 
But for the future, if 3 you approve of it, I will ſend 
my letters by the uſual hand (Collins) to be left at 


the Saracens's head on Snow-hill : Whither you may 


ſend your's (as we both uſed to do Wilſon's), except 
ſuch as we fhall think fit to tranſmit by the poſt : 
Which I am afraid atter my next mult be directed to 
Mr. Hickman, as before: Since my mother is for 
fixing a condition to our correſpondence, which I 
doubt you will not comply with, tho' I with you 
would. This condition I ſhall acquaint you with by- 
and-by. 

Meap 
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Mean time, begging. excuſe for all the harſh things 
in my laſt, I beſeech you my deareſt creature, to be- 
lieve me to be, | 

Your truly GdB 


and vaalterath Friend, 
ANNA HowE. 
L E T TE R XXXVII. 


js Hows, To. Miſs CLakiss8a HanLOW T. 


Monday, Fuly 10. 
I NOW, my deareſt friend, reſume my pen, to 


| obey my mother, in giving ber opinion upon your 


unhappy ſtory. 

She ſtill harps upon the old ſtring, and will have it 
that all your calamities are owing, to your firſt fatal 
ſtep; for ſhe. believes (what I cannot), that your re- 
lations had, intended, after one general trial more, to 
comply. with: your averſion, if. they had found it as 
rivetted a one, as, let me ſay, it was a folly to ſup- 
pole it would not be found to be, after ſo many ridi- 
culorſly repeated experiments. 


As to your latter ſufferings from that vileſt of . 


creants, ſhe is unalterably of opinion, that if all be as 
you have related (which ſhe doubts not), with regard 


to the potions, and to the violences you have ſuſtain- 


ed, you ought, by all means, to ſet on foot a proſe- 
cution againſt him and his deviliſh accomplices. _ 
She atks, what murderers, what raviſhers, would 
be broght to juſtice, if dey. were to be a general 
plea, and allowable againſt appearing in a court to 
proſecute? 
ſhe 
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She ſays, that the good of ſociety requires, that 
ſuch a beaſt of prey ſhould be hunted out of it: And, 

if you do not proſecute him, ſhe thinks you will be 
anſwerable for all the miſchiefs he may do in ihe 
courſe of his future villainons life. 

Will it be thought, Nancy, ſaid, that Wiſs Har- 
lowe can be in earneſt, when the ſays, the is not ſol. 
licitous to have her dilgr aces concealed from the world, 

if ſhe is afraid or aſhamed to appear in court, to Fs 
| juſtice to herfelf and her tex againſt him? Will-it not 
be rather ſurmiſed, that ſhe” may be apprehenſive, 
that ſome weatnefi, or lurking love, will appear upon 
the trial of the ſtrange cauſe! ? If, inferred the, ſuch 
complicated villainy as this (where - perjury, potions, 
forgery, ſubornation, are all combined to effect the 
ruin of an innocent creature, and to diſhonour a 
family of eminence, and where thoſe very crimes, as 
may be ſuppoſed, are proofs of her innocence), is to 
go off impunely, what caſe will deferve to be brought 


Then ſhe thinks, and ſo do IJ, that the vile creatures, 

his accomplices ought by all' means to be brought to 

condign puniſhment, as they muſt and will be, up- 

on bringing him to his tryal: And this may be a 

means to blow up and root out a whole neſt of vipers, 
and fave many innocent creatures. 


She added, That if Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe' could be 


upon ſuch a wretch, for her own ſake, ſhe ought to 
overcome her ſcruples out of regard to her family, 
her acquaintance, and her ſex. which are all highly 
injured and ſcandalized by his villainy to her. 

For her own part, ſhe declares, That were be your 


And, upon your compliance with theſe, the herſelf 
Will undertake to reconcile all your family to you. 


Theſe, 


into judgment; or what malefactor ought to be hanged? 


ſo indifferent, about having this public juſtice done 


mother, {he would forgive you upon no other terms : 
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Theſe, my dear, are my mother's ſentiments upon 
vour ſad {tory. 
I cannot lay but there are reaſon and juſtice in 
them: And it is my opinion, that it would be very 
right for the law to ob/ige an injured woman to pro— 
ſecute, and, to make ſeduction on the man's part ca- 
pital, where his ſtudied baſ-neſs, and no fault! in her 
will, appeared. 

To this purpoſe the cuſtom in the Ifle of Man is a 
very good one— 

Ia ſingle woman there proſecutes a ſingle man 


« for a rape, the eccleſiaſtical judges impanel a jury; 
« and, if this jury finds him guilty, he is returned 


« guilty to the temporal courts: Where, if he be con- 
« victed, the deemſter, or judge, delivers to the 
woman a Rope, a Sword, and a Ring; and ſhe 
© has it in her choice to have him hanged, beheaded, 
© or to marry him. 

One of the two former, I think, ſhould always be 
her option. 

I long for the full particulars of your ſtory. You 
muſt have but too much time upon your hands, for 
a mind ſo active as yours, if tolerable health and ſpi- 
rits be afforded you. | 

The villainy of the worſt of men, and the virtue 
of the moſt excellent of women, I expect will be ex- 


_ emplified in it, were it to be written in the ſame 
connected and particular manner, that you uſed to 


write to me in. 

Try for it, my deareſt friend; and ſince you can- 
not give the example without the warning, give both, 
for the ſakes of all thoſe who ſhall hear of your un- 


happy fate; beginning from yours of June 5. your 


proſpects then not diſagreeable. I pity you for the 


talk; tho” I cannot willingly A you from it. 
My 
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My mother will have me add, That ſhe muſt mnt 
upan your proſecuting. She repeats, that ſhe makes 
that a condition on. which ſhe permits our future 
correſpondence—So let me know your thoughts upon 
it. TI aſked her if the would be willing, that I ſhould 
appear to ſupport you in court, if you complied ?— 
By all means, ſhe faid, if that would induce ycu to. 
begin with him, and with the: horrid women. I 
think, I could attend you; I am ſure I could, were 
there but a probability of bringing the monſter to his 
deſerved end, 

Once more your thoughts of it, ſuppoſing it: Were 
to. meet With the approbation of your relations. 

But whatever be your determination, on this head, 
it ſhall. be my conſtant prayen, That God will give 
you patience to bear your, heavy afflictions, as a per- 
ſon ought to do, whoſe faulty will has, not brought 
them upon herſelf; that He will ſpeak: peace and 
comfort to your wounded mind; and give, you many 

Y Fears... 
= am, and, ever will be, 


| Your affeFionate and faithful 


ANNA Howe, 
The tavo precedi 7 8 letters were ſent by. a foecial meſſen ger: 


In the cover were written the following lines. 


Monday, July 10. 

I CANNOT, my deareſt friend, ſuffer the in- 
cloſed to go unaccompanied by a few lines, to ſignify 
to you, that they are both leſs tender in ſome places, 
than I would have written, had they not been to pals 
my mamma's inſpection. The principal reaſon, how- 

_ every 
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erer, of my writing thus ſeparately, To beg of you 
to permit me to fend you money and neceſſaries; 
which you muſt needs want: And that you will let 
me know, if either I, or any-body 1 can influence, 
can be of ſervice to you. I am exceſſively apprehen- 
five, that you are not enough out of his reach where 
you are. Yet London, I am perfuaded, is the place 


of all others, to be private in. | 
I could tear my hair for vexation, that J have it not 1 
in my power to afford you per/onal protection II am, 1 
1 

Your ever devoted, 14 


ANNA Howr, 


LETTER XXXVIII. 
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Miſs Cr.arxissa HARLOWE, To Miſs Howr. 


Treſday, July 11. 
I APPROVE, my deareſt friend, of the method 


you j preſcribe for the conveyance of our letters; and 
have already cauſed the porter of the Inn to be en- 
gaged to bring me yours, the moment that Collins 
arrives with them: As the ſervant of the houſe where iN 
Jam, will be permitted to carry mine to Collins for 
you. 9 
As vou aro fo earneſt to have all the particulars of 
my fad ſtory before you, I will, if life and ſpirits be 
legt me, give you an ample account of all that has 
befallen me, from the time you mention. But this, 
it is very probable, you will not ſee, till after the 
cloſe of my laſt ſcene: And as I ſhall write with a 
view to that, I hope no other voucher will be wanted 
for the veracity of the writer. 


1 am 
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I am far from thinking myſelf out of the reach of 


this man's further violence. But what can I do? 
Whither can I ly—Perhaps my bail ſtate of health 
(which muſt grow worle, as recolleCtion of the paſt 
evils, and reflections upon them, grow heavier and 
heavier upon me) may be my protection. Once, in. 
deed, I thought of going abroad; and had I the pro- 
ſpect of many years before me. I would go. — But, 
my dear, the blow is given. Nor have you reaſon) 
now, circumſtanced as I am, to be concerned, that 
it is. What a heart muſt I have, if it be not broken) 
And, indeed, my dear, my beſt, I had almoſt fail 
my only friend, I do ſo earneſtly with for the lat 
cloſing fcene, and with ſo much comfort find myſelf 
in a declining way, that I even ſometimes ingrate- 
fully regret that naturally healthy conſtitution, which 
uſed to double upon me all my enjoyments. 

As to the earneſtly rechmmended proſecution, I 
may poſſibly touch upon it more largely hereafter, if 
ever I ſhall have better ſpirits ; for they are at pre- 
ſent extremely ſunk and low.—But, juſt now, will 
only fay, that I would ſooner ſuffer every evil (the 
repetition of the capital one excepted), than appear 
pubiickly in a court to do mylſelf juſtice. And I am 
heartily grieved, that your mother preſcribes ſuch a 
meaſure, as the condition of our future correſpond- 
ence For the continuance of your friendſhip, my 
dear, and the defire , had to correſpond with you to 
my life's end, were all my remaining hopes and con- 
ſolation. Nevertheleſs as that friendſhip is in the 
power of the heart, not of the hand only, I hope I 
{hall not forfeit that. - 

O my dear! what weight has a parent's curſe—- 
You cannot imagine But I will not touch this ſtring 
to you, who never loved them | 
iti them is not to be hoped for, 


] have 
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1 have written a letter to Miſs Rawlins of Hamp- 
ſtead; the anſwer to which, juſt now received, has 
helped me to the knowledge of the vile contrivance, 
by which this wicked man got your letter of June the 
joth. I will give you the contents of both. 

In mine to her, I briefly acquaint her with what 
bad befallen me, through the vileneſs of the women 
who had been pafled upon me, as the aunt and 
« confin of the wicsedeſt of men; and own that I 
never was married to him. I defire her to make 
particular inquiry, and to let me KNOW, who it 


was at Mrs. Moore's, that on Sunday aiternoon, 


June 11, while I was at church, received a letter 
« from Miſs Howe, pretending to be me, and lying 
© on a couch :—Which letter, had it come to my 
bands, would have ſaved me from ruin, 
© myſelf from the delirium, which the barbarous 
© uſage I had received, threw me into, and from a 


Lay 


© of what I was indebted to her : Which I now de- 
« fired. And for fear of being traced by Mr. Love- 
© lace, I directed her to ſuperſcribe her anſwer, To 
Mrs. Mary Atkins; to be left till called for, at the 
Bell-favage Inn, on Ludgate-Hill. 

In her anſwer ſhe tells me, that the vile wretch 
prevailed upon Mrs. Bevis to perſonate me. A ſud- 
den motion of his, it ſeems, on the appearance of 


© your meſſenger ; —perſuaded to lie along on a 


couch: A handkerchief over her neck and face; 
« pretending to be ill; drawn in by falle notions of 


„your ill Offices to We up a variance between a man 
Pup 


and his wife and fo — the letter from your 

5 nclenger as me. 
« Mits Rawlins takes pains to excuſe Mrs. Bevis's 
intention. She expreſſes their aſtoniſhment and 
concern 


— 
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I excuſe 


continement as barbarous and illegal), that I had 
not before applied to Mrs. Moore, for an account 
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concern at what I communicate: But is glad, how. 
ever, ſo they are all, that they know in time, the 
vileneſs of the baſe man; the two widows and her- 
ſelf having, at his earneſt invitation, deſigned me 
aviſit at Mrs. Sinclairs ; ſuppoſing all to be happy 
between him and me; as he aſſured them was the 
caſe, Mr. Lovelace, ſhe informs me, had hand. 
« ſomely ſatisfied Mrs. Moore. And Miſs Rawlins 
© concludes with withing to be favoured with the par- 
«© ticulars of ſo extraordinary a ſtory, as they may be 
c 
C 


KK ͥ ‚  - . 


of uſe, to let her ſee what wicked creatures (women 
as well as men) there are in the world.” 
I ͤ thank you for the draughts of your two letters 
which were intercepted by this horrid man. I ſee 


the great advantage they were of to him, in the pro- 


ſecution of his villainous deſigns againſt the poor 


wretch, whom he has fo long made the ſport of his 


abhorred inventions. 

Let me repeat, that I am quite ſick of life; and of 
an earth, in which innocent and benevolent ſpirits are 
ſure to be conſidered as alieus, and to be made ſuffer- 
ers, by the genuine /ins and daughters of that earth. 

Tlow unhappy, that thoſe letters only which could 


have acquainted me with his horrid views, and armed 


me againſt them, and againſt the vileneſs of the baſe 
women, ſhould fall into his hands I Unhappier ſtill, 
in that my very eſcape to Hampſtead, gave him the 
opportunity of receiving them | 
Nevertheleſs, I cannot but {till wonder, how it was 


poſtible for that Tomlinſon to know what paſſed be- 


tween Mr. Hickman and my uncle Harlowe : A cir- 


cumſtance, which gave that vile impoſtor moſt of his 


credit with me. 
How the wicked wretch himſelf could find me out 
at Hampſtead, muſt alſo remain wholly a myſtery to 


2 
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has more wickedneſs than wit, may glory in his con- 
trivances |—But after all, I ſhall, I humbly preſume 
to hope, be happy, BESS he, poor wretch, will be 
Alas !—who can ſay what! 

Adieu, my deareſt friend! May 5% be happy! 
And then your Clariſſa Harlowe cannot be wholly 
miſerable. N | 


LETTER XXXIX. 
Mi. Hows, To Miſs Cranis5a Kala tes, 


OD | . ths. Night, July 12. 
I W RITE, my deareſt creature, I cannot 541 


write, to expreſs my concern on your dejection. Let 
me beſeech you, my charming excellence, let me be- 
ſeech you, not to give way to it. 

Comfort yourſelf, on the contrary, in the triumph 
of a virtue unſullied; a will wholly faultleſs. Who 
could have withſtood the trials that you have ſur- 
mounted ?—Your couſin Morden will ſoon come. 
He will ſee juſtice done you, I make no doubt, as 
well with regard to what concerns your perſon as 
your eſtate. And many happy days may you yet ſee ; 
and much good may you ſtill do, if you will not 
heighten unavoidable accidents into guilty deſpond- 
ency. | 

But why, my dear, this pining ſolicitude continued 
after a reconciliation with relations as unworthy as 
implacable z whoſe wills are governed by an all graſp- 
ing brother who finds his account in keeping the 
breach open? On this over-ſolicitude, it is now plain 
to me, that the vileſt of men, built all his ſchemes. 
He ſaw you had a thirſt after it, beyond all reaſon of 
hope. The view, the hope, I own, extremely de- 

Vo. VI. ſirable, 
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ſirable, had your family been chriſtians; or even had 
they been Pagans, who had bowets. 

I "ſhall ſend this ſhort letter (I am obliged to make 
it a ſhort one) by young Rogers, as we call him; 
the fellow I fent to you to Hampſtead ; an innocent, 
tho” pragmatical ruſtic. Admit him, I pray you, 
into your preſence, that he may report to me, how 
you look, and how you are. 

Mr. Hickman ſhould attend you ; but I apprehend, 
*that all his motions, -and my own too, are watched 
by the execrable wretch: As indeed his are by an 
agent of mine; for T-own, that I am ſo apprehenſive 
of his plots and revenge, now [ know that he has 
intercepted my vehement letters -againſt him, that 
he is the ſubject of my dren, as well as of my 
waking fears, | 


My mother, at my earneſt importunity, has juſt 
given me leave to write, and to write, and to re- 
ceive your letters—But faſtened this condition upon 
the conceſſion, that yours muſt be under cover te 
Mr. Hickman (this with a view, I fuppoſe, to give 
him conſideration with me); and upon this further 
condition, that ſhe is to ſee. all we write. When 
« girls are ſet upon a point, ſhe told one who told 
me again, it is better for a mother, if poſſible, to 
©. make herſelf of their party, rather: than to oppoſe 
« them; ſince there will be then hopes, that the 
will ill hold the reins in her own hands.” 
Pray let me know what the people are with whom 

you lodge?—Shall I ſend Mrs. Townſend to direct 
you to lodgings, either more ſafe, or more conve- 
nient for you? 

Be pleaſed to write to me by Rogers; uo will 
wait on a you for your anſwer, at your own time. 


Aden 
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Adieu my deareſt creature. Comfort yeurſelf, as 
vou would, in the like unhappy circumſtances, com- 
fort 


* 


ur c 
Am Howe. 


LETTER MI. 


AT 4 CLARRLSs4 Harrow, To at fe. Howe. 


Thur day, July 13. 
T AM cd HOT WE my dear Miſs Howe, 
for being primarily the occafion of the apprehenſions 


you have of this wicked man's vindictive attempts. 


What a wide-ſpreading error is mine! 
If I find that he ſets on foot any machination 


againſt you, or Mr. Hickman. I do afſure you I will | 
conſent to proſecute him, altho“ I were ſure I ſhould 


not ſurvive my firſt appearance at the Bar he ſhould 
be arraigned at. 

I own the juſtice of your mother's arguments on 
that ſubject; but muſt ſay, that I think there are 
circumſtances in my. particular caſe, which will ex- 
cuſe me, altho' (on a flighter occaſion than 25 
above apprehended) I ſhould decline to appear againſt 


him. I have faid, that I may one day. enter more 


particularly into this ſubject. 

Your meſſenger has now indeed ſeen me. I talked 
with him on the impoſture put upon him at Hamp- 
ſtcad : And am ſorry to have reaſon to ſay, that had 
not the poor young man been very ſemple, and very 

fFelf-ſufficient, he had not been fo groſly deluded. Mrs. 
1 has the ſame plea to make for herſelf. A good- 
natured, choughtleſs woman; not uſed to converſe 


H 2 with 


=. 
1 
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with fo vile and ſo ſpeci jous a deceiver, as he, whe 
made his advantage of b. both theſe ſhallow creatures. 
think I cannot be, more private, than where I am. 
I hope I am ſafe. All the riſque I run, is in going 
out, and returning from morning prayers; which I 
have two or three times ventured to do; once at 
Lincoln's-Inn chapel, at eleven; once at St. Dunſtan's 
Vleet-ſtreet, at ſeven in the morning, in a chair both 


times; and twice at fix in the morning, at the neigh- 


bouring church in Covent-garden. The wicked 
wretches I have eſcaped from, will not, I hope, come 
to church to look for me; eſpecially at ſo early pray- 
ers; and I have. fixed upon the privateſt pew in the 
latter church to hide myſelf i in; and perhaps I may 
lay out a little matter in an ordioary gown, by way of 
diſguiſe; my fate half hid by my mob.—I am very 
carelets, my dear, ofmy a pearance now. Neat and 
clean takes up the, whole. . my attention. 

The man's name at whoſe houſe I lodge, is Smith 


the ſhopkeeper., A dealer alſo in Stockings, ribbands, 


uff, and perfumes. A matron-like woman, plain 


hearted, and prudent. . The huſband an honeſt, in- 
duſtrious man. And they live in good underſtand- 
ing with each other. A proof with me, that their 


hearts are right; for where a couple live together up- 


on ill terms, it is a ſign I think, that each knows 


ſomething amiſs of the other, either with regard to 
temper or morals, which if the world knew as well 


as themſelves, it would as little like them as ſuch 
people like each other. Happy the marriage, where 
neither man nor wife has any wilful or premeditated 
evil in their general conduct to reproach the other 
with !—PFor even perſons who have bad hearts, will 
have a veneration for thoſe who have good o nes. 


A glove- maler, as well as eller. His wife is 


Two 
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Two neat rooms, with plain, but clean furniture, 
on the firſt floor, are mine; one they call the din- 
ing-rcom. 
There is, up another pair of ſtairs, a very wor- 
thy widow-lodger, Mrs. Lovick by name;. who al- 
tho' of low fortunes, is much reſpected, as Mrs. 


her acquaintance, for her piety, prudence, and 
underſtan ling. WI tu he: I p. opole to be well ac- 
quainted. | | 
I thank you, my dear, for your kind, your Nb 
ble advice and confolation. I hope F hall have more 
grace given m2, than to deſpond, in the rel;gious tenſe 
of the word —Lipecially, as I can apply to myſelt 
the comfort you give me; that neither my will, nor 
my inconſiderateneſs, has contributed to m 5 calami- 
ty, But nevertheleſs, the irreconcileableneſs, of my 
relations, whom 1 lo'e with an ut abated reverence; 
my apprehenſions of freſh violences (this wicked man 
I doubt, will not yet let me reſt;) my deſlituteneſs of _ 
protection; my youth, my ſex, my unacquaintedneſs 


75 with the warld, ſubjecting me to inſults; my reflec- 
1 tions on the ſrandal [ have given, added to the ſenſe 
. of the indignities I have received from a man, of 
. whom Ide ferved not ill; all tog t1er will undoubt- 
: edly bring on the effect, that caan. t be undetirable to 
5 me :— tee flower, however, perhaps from my natn- 
x ral good conſtitution and, as [ preſume to imagine, 

* ſrom principles hich I ho: will in due time, and 
2 by due reflection, ſet me above the ſenſe of ail © 2 

e al if appointments. 

4 At preſent, my head is much diſordered. I have 
- nat indeed enjo ed it with any degree of clearnels, 
8 {nce the violence done to that, and to my heart too, 


by the wicked arts af the abandoned creatures I was 
Calt among. 


Smith affures me, by people of condition, ol. 


It 3 | muſt 
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I muft have more conflicts. At times I find my- 
felf not ſubdued enough to my condition, I will 
welcome thoſe conflicts as they come, as probationary 
ones—But yet my father's malediction Vet I hope 
even that may be made of ſo much uſe to me, as to 


cauſe me to double my attention to render it ineffec= 


tual. 

All will at preſent add, are my thanks to your 
mother for her indulgence to us. Due compliments 
to Mr. Hickman ; and my requeſt, that you will be- 
| Heve me to be, to my laſt hour, and beyond it, if poſ- 
ble, my beloved fr end, and my dea rer Self (for 
What is nov my Self?) a 


Hur bl; ye ot FU 


CLARISSA HanLowss 


K K 1 1 1. 
Vr. Hovrlacr, To Johr Bel. ron, Ef; 
Friday, July 7. 
I HAVE three of thy letters 1 before me 


to anſwer ; in each of which thou complaineſt of my 


-Klence z and in one of them telleſt me, that thou 
canſt not live without I ſeribble to thee every day, or 


every other day at leaſt. 
Why, then, die, Jack, if thou wült— What heart, 


thinkeſt thou, can I have to write, when 1 have loſt 


the only ſubject worth writing upon? 

Help me again to my Angel, io my Clariſſu and 
thou ſhalt have a letter from me, or writing at leaſt, 
part of a letter, every hour. All that the charmer 


of my heart ſhall ſay, that will I 28 down: Every 
| motion, 
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motion, every air of her beloved perſon, every look 
will I try to deſcribe; and when ſhe is {ilent, I will 
endeavour to. tell thee her thoughts, either what they 
are or what I'd have them to be—80 that, having 
her, I ſhall never want a ſubject. Having loſt her, 
my whole ſoul is a blank: The whole creation round 
me, the elements above, beneath, and every thing 
J be (for nothing can I enjoy, } is a blank. with- 
out her 

O return, return, my ſoul's fondledom, return to thy 
adoring Lovelace | What is the light, what the air, 
what the town, what the country, what's any thing 
without thee ? Light, air, joy, harmony, in my noti- 
on, are but parts of thee z and could they be all ex- 
preſſed in one word, that word would be Cla- 
ri 

0 my beloved Clariſſi, return thou chen z once 
more return to bleſs thy Lovelace, who now, by the 
loſs of thee, knows the value of the jewel he has 
ſlighted; and riſes every morning but to curſe the 

ſun, that ſhines upon every body but him 


5 


WEIL, but Jack, 'tis a ſurprizing thing to me, 
that the dear fugitive cannot be met with; cannot 
be heard of. She is ſo poor a plotter, (for plotting i is 
not her talent,) that I am confident, had I been at 
tiberty, I ſhouid have found her out before now; 
altho* the different emiſfaries I have employed about 
town, round the adjacent villages, and in Miſs Howe's 
 vicinage, have hitherto failed of ſucceſs. But my 
Lord continues ſo weak and low-ſpirited, that there is 
no getting from him. I would not diſoblige a man 

whom I think in danger till : For would his gout, 
now it haz got him down, but give him, like a fair 
„„ boxer: 
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boxer, the riſing blow, all would be over with him, 
And here (pox of his fondneſs for me!] it happens at 
a very bad time) he makes me fit hours together en- 
tertaining him with my rogueries (a pretty amuſe. 
ment for a fick man !) And yet, whenever he has the 
gout, he prays night and morning with his chaplain. 
But what muſt Ye notions of religion be, who, after 
he has noſed and mumbled over his reſponſes, can 


give a ſigh or groan of ſatisfaction, as if he thought 


he had made up with heaven; and return with a new 
appetite to my ſtories 7 
ſhaking his tides with laughing at them, and callin 
me a ſad fellow in ſuch an accent, as ſhews he takes 
no ſinall delight in his kinſman. 

The old Peer has been a ſinner in his day, and ſuf. 
fers for it now: A ſneaking ſinner, /liding, rather 
than ring, into vices, for fear of his reputation : 
Or, rather, for fear of dete<tion, and poſitive proof; 
for theſe ſort of fellows, Jack, have no real regard 
for reputation Paying for what he never had, and 
never daring to riſe to the joy of an enterprize at firit 
hand, which could bring him within view of a tilt. 
ing. or of the honour. of being conſidered as the 
principal man in a court of juſtice. © 
Iso ſee ſuch an old Trajan as this, juit dropping 
into the grave, which I hoped ere this would have 
been dug, and filled up with him ; crying out with 
pain, and grunting with weakneſs; yet in the ſame 
moment crack his leathern face into an horrible 
laugh, and call a young finner charming varlet, en- 
-coreing him, as formerly he ufed to do the Italian 


eunuchs; what a prepoſterous, what an unnatural 


adherence to old habits ! ; 
My two couſins are generally preſent when I enter. 
tain, as the old peer calls it. "Thoſe {tories muſt drag 
F | horribly, 


Encouraging them, by 
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horrib! 'y, that have not more hearers and applaud- 
ers than 5 uf 

Applauders 

Ay, Beiford, Applanders, repeat I; for altho' theſe 
girls pretend to blame me ſometimes for the Facts, 
they praiſe my r e my invention, my intrepidi- 
ty. Beſides what other people call b/ame, that call 
I 727 85 Jever did, and fo 1 very early diſcharged 
Haine, that cold-water damper to an enterpriling 


ſpirit. 


Theſe are ſmart girls; they have l! fe and wit; and 
yeſterday, upon Charlotte's s raving againſt me upon a 
related enterprize, I told her that I had it in debate 
ſeveral times, whether ſhe were or were not too near 
of kin to me: And that it was once a moot point 
with me, whether I could not love her dearly for a 
month or ſo: And perhaps it was well for her, that 
another pretty little puls ſtarted up, and diverted me. 


juit as I was entering upon the courſe, 


They all three held up their hands and eyes at 
once, But I obſerved, that tho' the girls ex- 
claimed againſt me, they were not ſo angry at this 


plain ſpeaking, as I have found my beloved upon 


hints ſo dark, that I have wondered at her quick 
apprehenfiqn. 

I told Charlotte, that, grave as Qs pret tended to 
be in his /miling reſentments on this declaration, I 


was ſure I ſhould not have been put to the expence 


of above two or three ſtratagems (for nobody ad- 
mired a good invention more than ſhe, ) could T but 
have diſentangled her conſcience from the embarraſſes 


of conſanguinity. 


She pretended to be highly diſpleaſed: So did 
her ſiſter for her: I told her, t that ſhe ſeemed as much 
in carneſt, as if the had thought he ſo; and dared. 
the trial. Plain words, I ſaid, in theſe cafes, were 

5 more 
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more ſhocking to their ſex than gradatim actions. 
And I bid Patty not be diſpleaſed at my dif 


tinguiſhing her ſiſter ; ſince I had a great reſpect for 
her likewiſe. 
An Italian air, in my uſual careleſs way, a half. 
ſtruggled for kifs from me, and a ſhrug of the ſhoul- 
der, by way of admiration, from each pretty-couſin, 
and Sad, ſad fellow, from the old Peer, attended 
with a ſide-ſhaking laugh, made us all friends. 
There, Jack |—Wilt thou, or wilt thou not, take 
this for a letter? There's Quantity, I am ſure. How 
have I fill'd a ſheet (not a thort-hand one indeed) 
without a ſubject ! My fellow ſhall take this; for 
he is going to town. And if thou canſt think to- 
lerably of ſuch execrable ſtuff, I will ſoon ſend thee 
mother. N 


LETTER XI 
Mr. LovELAC E, To JOHN BELFORD, 27 


Six Sat. Morning, July 8. 


HAVE I nothing new, nothing diverting, in 


my whimſical way, thou aſkeſt, in one of thy three 
letters before me, to entertain thee with? And 


thou t lleſt me, that, when I have leaſt to narrate, to 


ſpeak in the Scottiſh phraſe, I am moſt diverting. 
A pretty compliment, either to thyſelf, or to me. 
Jo both indeed -A ſign that thou haſt as frothy a 
heart as Ia head. But canſt thou ſuppole, that this 
admirable woman is not All, is not Every-thing 
with me? Yet 1 dread to think of her too; 
for detection of all my contrivances, I doubt, muſt 
come net. 


* The 


men do not run away from me, thank Heaven 
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The old Peer is alſo full of Miſs Harlowe; and ſo 
are my couſins. He hopes I will not be ſuch a dog, 
There's a ſpecimen of his peer-like dialect] as to 
think of doing diſhonourably by a woman of ſo much 


merit, beauty, and fortune; and, he ſays, of ſo good 


a family. But I tell him, that this is a ſtring he muſt 
not touch: That it is a very tender point: In ſhort, 
is my ſore place; and that I am afraid he would han- 
dle it too roughly, were I to put myſelf into the 


power of ſo ungentle an operator. 
He ſhakes his crazy head. He thinks all is not as 


it ſhould be between us; longs to have me prelent 
her to him, as my wife, and often tells me what 


great things he will do, additional to his former pro- 
poſals; and what preſents lie will make on the birth 


of the firſt child. But I hope the whole will be in 


my hands pefore fuch an event take place. No harm. 


in Haping, Jack! My uncle lays, Were it not for hope, 


the heart would break. 


Eight o'clock at Mid-ſummer, and theſe lazy var- 
leteſſes (in full health) not come down yet to break- 
faſt What a confounded indecency in young ladies, 
ro let a Rake know that they love their beds ſo 
dearly, and, at the fame time, where to have them 


Bat PI puniſh them: They thall breakfaſt with their 
old uncle, and yawn at one another, as if for a-wager; 
While I drive my Phæton to Col. Ambroſe's, who 
yeſterday gave me an invitation both to breakfaſt and 


dine, on account of two Yorkthire nieces, celebrat- 


| ed toaſts, who have been with him this fortnight paſt, 


and who, he ſays, want to ſee me. So, Jack, all wo- 
1 


wiſh I could have leave of my heart, ſince the dear 


| fugitive is ſo ingrateful, to drive her out of it with 
another th But who can ſupplant her ? Who 
Can. 
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can be admitted to a place in it, after Mifs Clariſſa 
Harlowe ? 

At my return, if can find a ſubject, [ will ſcribble 
on, to oblige thee. | 

My Phæton's ready: My couſins ſend me word 
they are Ro coming down: 80 in ſpite I'Il be 
gone. 


gn A ernon.. 


I did ſtay to dine with the Colonel, and his lady 
and nieces; But I could. not paſs the afternoon with 


them, for the heart of me. There was enough in 
the perſons and faces of the two young ladies to ſet 
me upon *compariſons. Particular features held my 
attention for a few moments : But thoſe ſerved but 


to whet my impatience to find the charmer of my - 


foul ; who, for perſon, for air, for mind, had never 
any equal. My heart recoil'd and ſicken'd upon 
comparing minds and converſations. Pert wit, a too 
ſtudied- for defire to pleaſe ; each in high good hu- 
mour with herſelf; an open-mouthed affectation in 
both, to thew white teeth, as if the principal excel- 
ence; and to invite amorous familiarity, by the pro- 
miſe of a ſweet breath; at the ſame time reflect- 
ing tacitly upon breaths arrogantly eee to be leſs 
ure. 

l Once I could have borne them 
They ſeemed to be diſappointed, that I was ſo ſoon 
able to leave them. Yet have I not at preſent ſo 
much vanity (My Clariſſa has cured me of my vani- 
ty !) as to attribute their diſappointment ſo much 10 
particular liking of me, as to their own ſelf-admira- 
tion. They looked upon me, as a connoiſſeur in 
beauty. I hey would have been proud of engaging 
my attention, as ſuch : But ſo affected, fo flimſy- 
witted, mere ſkin- deep beauties !—T hey had looked 
no 


ry 


OR 


66 
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no further into themſelves than what their glaſſes 
had enabled them to ſee: And their glaſſes were flat- 
tering glaſſes too; for 1 thought them paſlive-faced, 
and ſpiritleſs; with eyes, however, upon the hunt 


for conqueſts, and beſpeaking the attention of others, 


in order to countenance their own.—T believe I could 
with a little pains, have given them life and foul, and 
to every feature of their faces ſparkling information. 


pot” my Clariſſa !—O Belford, my Clariſſa has 


made me eyeleſs and ſenſeleſs to every other Beauty! 


Do thou ſind her for me, as a ſubject worthy of my 
pen, or This ſhall be the laſt from 


7h 9 LOVELACE. ; 
LE T TER XIII. 
Mi. LovELACE, To Joan BrLFroRD, El; 
; Sunday night, Fully » 
N 0 W, 3 ho T a ſubject with a vengeance. 


I am im the very height of my trial for all my fins to 
my beloved fugitive. For here, yeſterday, at about 


tive o'clock, arrived Lady Sarah Sadleir, and Lady 
Betty Lawrance, each in her chariot and ſix. Dow- 
agers love equipage; and theſe cannot travel ten 
miles without a ſet, = half a dozen horſemen. - 
My time had hung heavy upon my hands: and ſo 
I went to Church after dinner. Why may not hand- 


ſome fellows, thought I, like to be look'd at, as well 
as handiome wenches? 


I fell in, when Servi vice 
was over, with Major Warneton; and ſo came not 
home till after ſix; and was Fae prized, at entering 
the court-yard here, to find it litter'd with equipages 


and 
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and ſervants. I was ſure the owners of them came 
for no good to me. 

Lady Sarah, I ſoon found, was s raiſed to this viſit 
by Lady Betty, who has health enough to allow her, 
to look out of herſelf, and out of her own affairs for 
buſineſs, Yet congratulation to my uncle on his. 
amendment (Spiteful devils on both accounts !) was 
the avowed errand. But coming in my abſence, ! 
was their principal ſubject ; and they had be pena 
ty to ſet each other's heart againſt me. 

Simon Parſons hinted' this to me, as I paſſed by che 
Steward's office; for it ſeems they talked loud ; 
and he was 1 9 5 up ſome accounts with old 
Pritchard. 

However I haiten'd to pay my duty to th: Other 
people not performing theirs, is no excuſe for the 
neglect of our own you know. 


And now J enter on my TRT AK. 


With horrible grave faces was I received. The 
two antiques only bowing their tabby heads; making 
longer faces than ordinary; and all the old lines. 
appearing ſtrong in their furrow'd foreheads and 
fallen cheeks, How do you, couſin? and, how do- 
you, Mr. Lovelace? looking all round at one another, 
as who. ſhould fay, Do you fpeak firſt ; and, Do 
you: For they ſeemed reſolved to loſe no time. 

I had nothing for it, but an air as manly, as theirs 


was womanly. Your'fervant, Madan, to Lady Bet- 
ty; and, Your ſervant, Madam am gind to fee you 


abroad, to Lady Sarah. 


I took my ſeat. Lord M. look'd horribly glum; 


his fingers claſped, and turning round and round, 
under and over, his but juſt dilgouted thumbs ; his 


fallow face, and goggling eyes caſt upon the floor, 
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on the fire- place, on his two ſiſters, on his two 


kinſwomen, by turns; but not once deigning to look 


| upon me. 


Then I began to think of the Laudanum and wet 
cloth, T had told thee of long ago; and to call my- 
ſelf in queſtion for a tenderneſs of: heart that will 
never do me good. | 

At laſt, Mr. Lovelace, —Coufin Lovelace 


Hem !—Hem II am forry, very ſorry, heſitated 


Lady Sarah, that there is no hope of your ever tak- 
ing up | 

What's the matter no, Madam? 
Ihe matter now! Why, Lady Betty has two 


letters from Miſs Harlowe, which have told us 


what's the matter——Are all women alike with, 
you? | Eo 
Yes; Icould have anfwered ; *bating the difference 
which pride makes. 47 1 
Then they all chorus'd upon me Such a charac- 


ter as Miſs Harlowe's ! cried one A lady of fo much 


generoſity and good fenfe ! another How charm- 
ingly the writes! the two maiden monkies looking at 
her fine hand-writing ! Her perfections my crimes. 


What can you expect will be the end of theſe things? 


cried Lady Sarah——Damn'd, damn'd doings ! vo- 
ciferated the Peer, ſhaking his looſe-fleſh'd wabbling 
chaps, which hung on his ſhoulders like an old cow's 


 dew-lap. 


For my part, I hardly knew whether to ſing or to 


ſay, what I had to reply to theſe all-at-once attacks 


upon me Fair and ſoftly, Ladies—One at a 
time I beſeech you. I am not to be hunted down 


without being heard, I hope. Pray let me ſee theſe 


letters. I beg you will let me fee them. 


There they are ; —That's the firſt—Read it out, 


rf you can. 
1 open'd 
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I open'd a letter from my charmer, dated T hur/. 
day, Juue 29, our wedding-day, that was to be, and 
written to Lady Betty Lawrance. — By the contents, 
to my great joy, I find the dear creature is alive, and 
well, and in charming ſpirits. But the direction 
where to ſend an anſwer was ſo ſcratch'd out, that l 
could not read it which afflicted me much. 

She puts three queſtions in it to Lady Betty. 

I{t, About a letter of hers, dated June 7, congratu- 
lating our nuptials, and which I was ſo * as to 


ſave my aunt the trouble of writing: A very civil 


thing of me, Ithink. 

Again —“ Whether ſhe and one of her nieces 
«© Montague were to go to town, on an old Chance. 
Ty-ſuit 7” And, “ Whether they actually did go to 
e town :ccontiogly, and to Hampſtead afterwards ?!“ 
and “ Whether they brought to town from thence 


« the young creature whom they viſited;“ was the 


ſubject of the ſecond and third queſtions. 
A little inquiſitive dear rogue! And what did the 
expect to be the better for theſe queſtions ?—But cu- 


rioſity, damn'd curioſity, is the itch of the Sex Vet 


when didſt thou know it turn to their benefit? 
For they ſeldom inquire, but when they fear And 


the proverb, as my Lord has it, ſays, It comes with a 


Fear. That is, I ſuppoſe, what they fear, generally 
happens, becauſe there is generally occaſion for the 
fear. 


Curiolity indeed the avows to be her only motive 


for theſe interrogatories : For tho' ſhe ſays, her La- 
dyſhip may ſuppoſe the queſtions are not aſked for 
good to me, yet the anſwer can do me no harm, 
nor her good, only to give her to underſtand, whe- 
ther I have told her a parcel of damn'd lyes; that's 
the plain Engliſh of her enquiry.” 

Well, 


anc 
me 


«6 that the honour of being related.” 
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Well, Madam, ſaid I, with as much philoſophy as 
I could aſſume; and ray 1 aſk, pray, Harv was your 
Ladyſhip's anſwer ? | 

There's a copy of 1 it, toſſing it to me very diſre- 
ſpectfully. 

This anſwer was daty Fuly 1. A very kind and 
complaiſant one to the lady, but very ſo-ſo to her 
poor kinſman. That people can * up their own 
fleſh and blood with fo much eaſe !—She tells her 
« how proud all our family would be of an alliance 
with ſuch an excellence.” She docs me juſtice in 
ſaying how much I adore her, as an angel of a lady; 
and begs of her for I know not how many ſakes, 
belides my ſoul's ſake „ that ſhe will be ſo good as 
« to have me for an huſband:” And anſwers, - thou 

wilt gueſs how—to the lady's queſtions. 

Well, Madam; and, pray, may I be favoured 
with the lady's other letter ? I preſume it 1s in re- 
ply to yours. 

It is, ſaid the Peer: But, Sir, let me aſk you a few 
queſtions, before you read it— Give me the letter, 
Lady Betty. 

There it is, my Lond. 

Then on went the ſpectacles, and his head moved 
to the line — A charming pretty hand 1—1 have of- 


ten heard, that this lady is a genus. 


And fo, Jack, repeating my Lord's wiſe comments 
and queſtions will let thee into the contents of this 
mercileſs letter. 

« Monday July, 3.” [reads my phe gn me. 
ſee— That was laſt adh, no longer ago « Mon- 
6 day, July the third—Madam—lI cannot excuſe my- 
felf—um, um, um, um, um, [humming inarticulate- 
ly, and ſkipping] —“ I muſt own to you, Madam, 


OF 
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Off went the ſpectacles Now, tell me, Sir, has not 
this lady loſt all the friends ſhe had in the world, 
for your ſake? 

She has very inptacable friends, my Lord : We 
all know. That. 

But has ſhe not loſt all for your fake ? 
'That, 

I believe ſo, my Lord. 

Well then -I am glad thou. art not fo gracelefs 
as to deny That. 

On went the ſpectacles again I muſt own to 
« you, Madam, that the honour of being related to 
6 ladies as eminent for their virtue, as for their de- 
ſcent“ —Pery pretty, truly! laid my Lord, repeating, 
« as emu for their virtue, as for their deſcent, was, 
, as firſt, no ſmall inducement with me to lend an 
cc ear to Mr. Lovelace's addreſs.“ 

— There is dignity, born dignity, in this V_ 
ecky'd my Lord. 

Lady Sarab. She would have been a grace to our 
family. 

Lady Betty. Indeed ſhe would. 

Lovel. To a royal family, I will venture to ſay. 

Tord M. Then what a devil 

Lovel, Pleaſe to read on, my Lord. It cannot be 
Ber letter, if it does not make you admire her more 
and more as you read. Couſin Charlotte, Couſin 
Patty, pray attend—Read on, my Lord. 

Miſs Charlotte. Amazing fortitude } 

Miſs Patty only lifted up her dove's eyes. 

| Lord M [reading} “ And the rather, as I was de- 
« termined, had'it come to- effect, to do every thing 
« in my power to deſerve your favourable opi- 
66 nion.“ 


Then again they chorus'd upon me 
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A bleſſed time of it, poor I I had nothing for 
i; but impudence | 

Lovel. Pray read on, my Lord—T told you, how 
you would all admire her—Or ſhall I read ? 

Lord M. Damn'd affurance ! [reading] “ I had 
« another mative, which I knew would of itſelf give 
me merit with your whole fomily ;—T hey were 
all ear -A preſumptuous one; a puniſhably pre- 
« ſumptuous one, as it has proved; in the hope that 
J might be an humble means in the hand of Pro- 
« yidence, to reclaim a man, who had, as I thought, 

good fenſe enough at bottom to be reclaimed ; 
« or at leaſt gratitude enough to acknowledge the 
« intended obligation, whether the generous hope 
« were to ſucceed or not.” ——Excellent young 
« creature— 

Excellent young creature! echoed the ladies, with 
their handkerchiets at their eyes, attended with — 
mufic. 15 
Lovel. By my foul, Miſs Patty, you weep in the 
wrong place ; You (hall never go with me to a tra- 
edy. 

g Lady Betty. Harden'd wretch 

His Lordihip had pulled off his ſpectacles to wipe 
them. His eyes were miity ; and he thought the 
fault in his ſpectacles. 

[ ſaw they were all cock'd and prim'd— To be ſure 
that is a very pretty ſentence, ſaid I That is the ex- 
cellency of this lady, that in every line, as {he writes 
on, ſhe improves upon herſelf. Pray, my Lord, 
proceed -I know her ſtyle 3 the next ſentence will 
{till riſe won us, 

Lord M. Damn'd fellow [again ſaddling and 
reading ] « But I have been moſt egregiouſſy miſ- 
(c ben in Mr. Lovelace !“ [Then they all cla- 


mour'd again. 2. The only man, I perſuade myſelt”— 
Lovel. 
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Lovel. Ladies may perſuade theinſelves to ar 
thing—But how can ſhe anſwer for what «her me, 
id o would not have done in the fame circyy;. 
ſtance 

I was forced to ſay any-thing to ſtifle their out. 
cries. Pox take ye all together, thought I; as if | 
hail not vexation enough in loſing her | 

Lord M.—ſ[reading] The only man, I perſuade 
% myſelt, pretending to be a gentleman, in whom! 
„ could have been ſo much miſtaken.” 

They were all beginning again—Pray, my Lord, 
proceed fear, —hear— Pray, Ladies hear Non, 
my Lord, 65 pleaſed to procced. The ladies art 
tilenf. 

So they were loſt in admiration of me, hands and 
eyes uplifted. 

Lord M. I will, to thy confuſion ; for he had 
look' d over the next ſentence. 

What wretches, Belford, what ſpiteful wretches 
are poor mortals | o rejoiced to ſting one ano- 
ther | to ſee each other ſtung |! 

Lord M. [reading] “ For while I was endeavour- 
c ing to ſave a drowning wretch, I have been not 
66 accidentally, but premeditately, and of ſet pur. 

« poſe, drawn in after him.” What ſay you to 
„ this, Sir? 
Lady S. 

Lady B. 

Lovel. Say! Why I ſay it is a very pretty meta- 
phor, if it would but hold. But if you pleaſe, my 
Lord, read on. Let me hear what is further ſaid, 
and 1 will ſpeak to it all together. 

Lord. M. I will.—“ And he has had the glory 
« to add to the liſt of thoſe he has ruin'd, a name 
« that, I will be bold to ſay, would not have Ciſpas 
raged his own.“ 


Ay, Sir, what ſay you to this ? 
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They all looked at me, as expecting me to ſpeak. 


Louel. Be pleated to proceed, my Lord: I will 


ſpeak to this by-and-by. How came ſhe to know, I 
Et a „? J will ſpeak to this by-and-by. 


Lird M. Creading on] « And this, Madan, by 


means, that would ſhock humanity to be made ac- 
najnted with.” 
Then again, in a hurry, off went the ſpectacles. 


This was a plaguy ſtroke upon me. I thought my- 
ſelf an oak in imprudence; but, by my troth, this | 
had almoſt felled me. | 


Lord M. What ſays you to this, SIR-R !|—— 

Remember, Jack, to read all their Sig! in this 
dialogue with a double rr, Sirr {—denoting . 
nation rather than reſpect. 


They all looked at me, as if to ſee if I could 


bluſh. 
Lovel Eyes off, my Lord !—Fyes off, Ladies | 


looking baſhfully, I believe What ſay 1 to this 


my Lord !—Why I ſay, that this lady has a ſtrong 
manner of expreſling herſelf !—That's all— There 


are many things that paſs among Lovers, which a man 


cannot explain himſelf upon before grave people. 
Lady Betty. Among Lovers, Sir-rI— But, Mr, 

Lovelace, can you ſay, that this lady behaved either 

like a weak, or a credulous perſon |—Can you ſay 
Lovel. IT am ready to do the lady ail manner of 


juſtice, But, pray now, Ladies, if I am to be thus 


interrogated, let we know the contents of the reſt of 
the letter, that I may be prepared for my defence, as 
gu are all for my arraignment. For, to be required 


to anſwer piecemeal thus, without knowing what is 


0 follow, is a curſed inſnaring way of proceeding. 
They gave me the letter: I read it thro' to my- 

ſelf ;—And by the repetition of what I faid, thou 

will gueſs at the remaining contents. 


You 
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ou ſhall find, Ladies; you ſhall find, my Lord 
that I will not ſpare mylelf. Then holding the letter 
in my hand, and looking upon it, as a lawyer upg 
his breviate. Xo 33 5 | 

Miſs Harlowe fays-** That when your Ladyſhipꝰ 
turning to Lady Betty] « ſhall know, that in the 
« progreſs to her ruin, wiliul falſhoods, repeated 
„ forgeries, and numberleſs perjuries, were not the 
« leaſt of my crimes, you will judge that ſhe can 
« haye no principles that will make her worthy of an 


« alliance-with ladies of yours, and your noble ſifter; 


« character, if ſhe could not, from her foul, declare 
« that ſuch an alliance can never now take place,” 
Surely, Ladies, this is paſſion ! This is not reaſon, 


If our family would not think themſelves diſhonour. 


ed by my marrying a perſon whom I had ſo treated; 
but, on the contrary, would rejoice that I did her this 
juſtice; and if ſhe has come out pure gold from the 
aſſay; and has nothing to reproach herſelf with; 
why ſhould it be an impeachment of her principles, 
to conſent, that ſuch an alliance ſhould take place ? 
She cannot think herſelf the worſe, fly ſhe can- 
not, for what was done againſt her will. 
Their countenances menaced a general uproar— 
But I proceeded. . ; 
Your Lordſhip read to us, That ſhe had an B 
a preſumptuous one; nay, a puniſbably preſumptun 
one, ſhe calls it; “ that ſhe might be a means in the 
„ hands of providence, to reclaim me; and that 
e this, ſhe knew, if effected, would give her a me- 
« rit with you all.” But from what would ſhe re. 
claim me ?—She had heard, you'll fay (but ſhe had 
only heard, at the time ſhe held That Hope ), that, to 
expreſs myſelf in the womens dialect, I was a wr 
wicked fellow: — Well, and what then? Why, truly, 
the very moment {he was convinced, by her own en 
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ience, that the charge againſt me was mare than 
; why and that of conſequence, 1 was a fit ſubject, 
for her generous endeavours to work upon; ſhe would 
needs give me up. Accordingly, ſhe flies out, and. 
declares, that the ceremony which would repair all, 
{hall never take place Can this be from any other 
motive, than female reſentment ?. 

This brought them all upon me, as I. intended it 
ſhould.: It was as a tub to the Whale; and after I had 
let them, play with it a while, I claimed their atten- 
tion, and knowing chat be always loved to hear me 
prate, Went on. 

The lady, it is plain, 055 chat the e irg 
of a man from bad habits, was a much eaſe er "tae 
than, in the nature of things, it con be. 

She writes, as your Lordſhip has read, That in 
« endeavouring to fave a drowning wretch, ſhe had 
been not accidentally, but premeditatedly, and of 
ſet purpoſe, drawn in after him.” But how is this, 
Ladies ?—You ſee by her own words that I am till 
far from being out of danger myſelf. Had the found 
me, in a quagmire ſuppoſe, and I had got out of it 
by her means, and left her to periſh | in it; that would 


4 


have been a crime indeed—But is not the fact quite 


otherwiſe ? Has ſhe. not if her allegory proves what 
ſhe would have it prove, got out herſelf, ang left me 
What {be 
Jthould have done, had ſhe been in earneſt to ſave 


me, was to join her hand with mine, that ſo we 


might by our united ſtrength help one another out. — 
I held my hand to her, and beſought her to give me 
hers :—But, no, truly! ſhe was determin'd to get out 


_ herſelf as faſt as ſhe could, let me fink or ſwim ; Re- 


fuling her aſſiſtance (againſt her own principles), be- 


cauſe the faw I wanted it.— Lou ſee, Ladies, 18 ſee 


my 
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ou ſhall find, Ladies; you ſhall find, my Lord, 
that I will not ſpare myſelf. Then holding the letter 
in my hand, and looking upon it, as a lawyer upon 
his breviate. 

Miſs Harlowe ſays That when your Ladyſhiy ” 
[turning to Lady Betty? « ſhall know, that in the 
« progreſs to her ruin, wiliul falſhoods, repeated 
ce forgeries, and numberleſs perjuries, were not the 
&« leaſt of my crimes, you will judge that ſhe can 
« have no principles that will make her worthy of an 


c alliance-with ladies of yours, and your noble ſiſters 


ce character, if ; ſhe could not, from her foul, declare 
cc that ſuch an alliance can never now take place,” 
Surely, Ladies, this is paſſion ! This is not reaſon, 


If our family would not think themſelves diſhonour. 


ed by my marrying a perſon whom I had ſo treated; 
but, on the contrary, would rejoice that I did her thi 
juſtice; and if ſhe has come out pure gold from the 
aſſay; and has nothing to reproach herſelf with; 
why ſhould it be an impeachment of her principle 
to conſent, that ſuch an alliance ſhould take place? 
She cannot think herſelf the worſe, ju/tly ſhe can. 
not, for what was done againſt her will. 
Their countenances menaced a general uproar— 
But I proceeded. . 
Your Lordſhip read to us, That ſhe had an 2 
a Preſumptuoiuus one; Nay, a Pun! iſbably preſumptu 
one, ſhe calls it; that ſhe might be a means in the 
.« hands of providence, to reclaim me; and that 
« this, ſhe knew, if effected, would give her a me- 
« rit with you all.” But from what would ſhe re. 
claim me ?—She had Heard, you'll ſay (but ſhe had 
only heard, at the time ſhe held That Hope ), that, to 
expreſs myſelf 3 in the womens dialect, I was a wer} 
wic led fellow: — Well, and what then Why, truly, 
the very moment ſhe was convinced, by her own en. 
| perience, 
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ence, that the charge againſt me was mare than. 
jt -arſay ; and that of conſequence, 1 was a fit ſubject. 
for her generous endeavours to work upon; ſhe would 
needs give me up. Accordingly, the flies out, and. 
declares, that the ceremony which would repair all, 
{hall never take place !—Can this be from any other 
motive, than female reſentment ? | 

This brought them all upon me, as I. intended it 
ſhould.: It was as a tub to the whale; and after I had 
let them play with it a while, I claimed their atten- 
tion, and knowing that they always loved to hear me 
prate, went on | 

The lady, it is n thought; that the reclaim! rg 
of a man from bad habits, was a, much 20 1 406. 
than, in the nature of things, it can be. 

She writes, as your Lordſhip has read, That in 
« endeavouring to ſave a drowning wretch, ſhe had 
been not accidentally, but premeditatedly, and of 
ſet purpoſe, drawn in after him.” But how is this, 
Ladies ?—You ſee by her own words that I am till 
far from being out of danger myſelf. Had ſhe found 
me, in a quagmire ſuppoſe, and I had got out of it, 
by her means, and left her to periſh in it; that would 


have been a crime indeed But is not the fact quite 


otherwiſe? Has ſhe not if her allegory proves what 
ſhe would have it prove, got out herſelf, and left me 
floundering {till . deeper and deeper in ? What ſhe 
hould have done, had ſhe been in earneſt to ſave 
me, was to join her hand with mine, that ſo we 


might by our united ſtrength help one another out.— 


I held my hand to her, and beſought her to give me 
hers :—But, no, truly! ſhe was determin'd to get out 
herſelf as faſt as ſhe could, let me fink or ſwim; Re- 
fuling her aſſiſtance (againſt her own principles), be- 
<auſc the faw I wanted it. Lou ſce, Ladies, you ſee 


. waa” 
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my Lord, how pretty tinkling words run aer with 


ears inclitied to be muſical ! fo 
'They were all ready to exclaim again: But I went 


on, proleptically, as a rhetorician would fay, before 


their voices could break out into words. 

- But my fair accuſer ſays, That, * I have added to 
ce the liſt of thoſe I have ruined, a name, that would 
« not have diſparaged my own! * It is true, I have 

been gay and enterpriſing. It is in my conſtitution to 
be ſo. I know not how I came by ſuch al conſtitu- 


tion: But I was never accuſtomed to check or con- 
troul ? that you all know. When a man finds him-. 


ſelf hurry'd by paſſion into a ſlight offence, which, 
however ſlight, will not be forgiven,” he may be made 


deſperate : As a thief; who only intends a robbery, 


is often by reſiſtance, and for ſelf-preſervation, drawn 
in to commit a murder. 5 . eee 


I was a ſtrange, a horrid wretch, with every one, 


But he muſt be a ſilly fellow who has not ſomething 
to ſay for himſelf, when every -cauſe has its black and 
its white fide —iWeſtminſter-hall, Jack, affords every 
day as confident defences as mine. 


But what right, proceeded I, has this lady to com- 


plain of me, when ſhe as goods as fays——Here, 
Lovelace, you have acted the part of a villain by me 
You would repair your fault: But J won't let you, 
that I may have the ſatisfaction of expoſing you 150 
the pride of refuſing you. 

But, was that the caſe ? Was that the caſe ? Would 
T pretend'to fay, I would now ery the lady, if the 
would have me? 


Lovel. You find ſhe renounces = Betty's me- 


diation.— _ 

Lord M. Ciatertigting me) Words are wind, but 
d. eds are mine: What ſignifies your curſed quibbling, 
Bob ?—Say plainly, if the will have you, will you 


have 


ut 


VE 
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have her? Anſwer me, Ves or no; and lead us not a 
wwild-gooſe-chaſe, after your meaning. 

Lovel, She knows L would. But here, my Lord, 
if ſhe thus goes on to expoſe herſelf and me, the will 
make it a dithonour to us both to marry. 

Charl. But how muſt ſhe have been treated 
_ Lovel. interrupting her] Why now, coufin Char- 
lotte, chucking her under the chin, would you have 
me tell you all that has paſſed between the lady a: d 

me? Would you care, had you a bold and enter- 
oriſing lover, that proclamation ſhould be made of 
every 0 piece of amorous roguery, that he offer'd 
to you 

Charlotte redden'd, They all began to exclaim. 
But I proceeded. 

The lady fays, «© She has been diſhonour'd” (devil 
take me, if I ſpare myſelf 1) «© by means, that would 
« ſhock humanity to be acquainted with them.” She 
is a very innocent lady, and may not be a zzdge of the 
means ſhe hints at. Over-nicene/s may be under nice- 
neſs: Have you not ſuch a proverb, my Lord ?—tan- 
tamount to, One extreme produces "another . uch 3 
lady as This, may poſſibly think her caſe more ex- 
traordinafy than it is. This I will take upon me to 


lay, That if ſhe has met with the only man in the 


world, who would have treated her, as ſhe 710 [I have 
rente her, I have met ia her, with the only woman in 
the world, who would have made ſuch a rout about a 
caſe that is uncommon only from the circumſtances 
that attend it. 

This brought them all upon me, hands, eyes, voi- 
ces, all lifted up at once. But my Lord M. who has 
in his Head (the laſt ſeat of retreating lewdneſs) as 
much wickedneſs as I have in my heart, was Be 
(upon the air I ſpoke this with, and Charlotte's and 
all the reſt reddening) to make a mouth that was big 

Vol. VI. 4 enough 
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enough to ſwallow up the other half of his face; cry- I 
ing out, to avoid laughing, Oh! Oh! as if un- ſo p 
der the power of a gouty twinge. non 
Hadft thou ſeen how the two tabbies, and the I 
young grimalkins, looked at one another, at my Lord, Jity 
and at me, by turns, thou too wouldſt have been rea- a U 
dy to ſplit thy ugly face juſt in the middle. Thy wer 
mouth has already done half the work. And aſter all 1 
I found not ſeldom in this converſation, that my hu- for 
morous undaunted way, forced a ſmile into my ſervice wor 
from the prim mouths of the yornger ladies eſpecially: he 
For the caſe not being likely to be theirs, they could 1 
not be {ſa much affected by it, as the elders; who, OW! 
having had Roſcs of their own, would have been You Kno 
ry loth to have had them nipt in the bud, wit hout ol 
ſaying, by your leave, Mrs. Roſe-buſh, to the mo- cra⸗ 
ther of it. ( 
The next article of my indictment was for forgery; pen 
and for perſonating of Lady Betty and my coulin ſeal 
Charlotte. Two ſhocking charges thou'lt ſay : And 1 
ſo they were The Peer was outrageous upon the I 
fergery- charge. The Ladies vowed never to forgive Way 
the per/cnating part. Not a peace maker among deſe 
them. So we all turn'd women, and ſcolded. 1 
My Lord told me, That he believed in his con- for 
ſcience there was not a viler fellow upon God's eart ka, thip 
than I—What ſignifies mincing the matter, ſaid he : look 
And that it was not the firſt time I had forged. his 10-0 
hand. 5 fer 
To this I anſwer'd, that I ſuppoſed, When the ſta- 5 
tute of ſcancliltim maginatum was framed, there were ta 
a good many in the peerage, who knew they deſerv- I 
ed Hard names 5 and that that Law therefore was ra- greg 
ther made to privilege their qualities, than to whiten wh 
x 


their characters. 
You: 


He 
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He called upon me to explain myſelf, wich a $:r-7, 
ſo pronounced, as to ſhew, that one of the moſt ig- 
nominious words in our language was in his head. 

People, I ſaid, that were fenced in by their qua- 
lity, and by their years, ſhould not take freedoms that 
a man of ſpirit could not put up with, unlels he 
were able heartily to deſpiſe the infuiter. | 

This ſet him in a violent paſſion. He would fend 
for Pritchard inſtantly. Let Pritchard be called. He 
would alter his will; and all he cl leave from me, 
he avould. 85 
Do, do, my Lord, faid I: I always valued my 
own pleaſure ubove your eſtate. But I' let Pritchard 
know, that if he draws, he {hall ſign and ſeal. 

Why, what would I do to Pritchard ? —Shaking his 


crazy head at me. 


Only, what he, or any man elſe, writes with his 
pen, to deſpoil me of what I think my right, he ſhall 
ſeal with his cars; that's all, my Lord. 

Then the two Ladies interpoſed, 

Lady Sarah told me, That I carried things a great 
way; and that neither Lord M. nor any of them, 
deſerved the treatment I gave them. 

I faid, I could not bear to be uſed ill by my Lord, 
for two reaſons : firſt, becauſe I reſpected his Lord- 
{hip above any man living; and next, Becauſe it 
look'd as if I were induced by ſelfiſh conſiderations, 


to take that from Him, which nobody elſe would of- 


fer to me. 


And what, return'd he, ſhall be my inducement to 


take what I do at your hands? Hay, Sir? | 
Indeed, couſin Lovelace, ſaid Lady Betty, with 
great gravity, we do not any of us, as Lady Sarah ſays, 
deſerve at your hands the treatment you give us: And 
let me tell you, that I don't think my character, and 
your couſin Charlotte's ought to be proſtituted, in 
£2 order 
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order to ruin an innocent lady. She muſt have 


known early the good opinion we all have of her, and 


how much we withed her to be your wife. This good 
opinion of ours has been an inducement to her (you 
ſec ſhe ſays fo) to liſten to your addreſs. And this, 
with her friends folly, has helped to throw her into 


your power. How you have requited her, is too ap- 


parent. It becomes the character we all bear, to diſ- 
claim your actions by her. And, let me tell you, 
that to have her abuſed by wicked people raiſed up to 


perſonate us, or any of us, makes a double call upon 


us to diſclaim them. 1 | 
Leval. Why this is talking ſomewhat like. 1 
would have you all diſclaim my actions. I own I have 
done very vilely by this lady. One ſtep led to ano- 
ther. I am curſt with an enterpriſing ſpirit. I hate 
to be foiled. 4 
Failed! interrupted Lady Saraſh. What a ſhame 
to talk at this rate - Did the lady fet up a contention 
with you ? All nobly fincere, and plain-hearted, have 
I heard Mits Clariſſa Harlowe is: Above art, above 
diſguiſe; neither the Coquet nor the Prude Poor 
lady! ſhe deſerved a better fate from the man for 
whom ſhe took the ſtep which the ſo freely blames ! 


This above half affected me ad this diſpute been 


ſo handled by every one, I had been aſhamed to look 
up, I began to be baſhful.— | 

Charlatte aſked, If I did not ſtill ſeem inclinable 
to do the Lady Juſtice, if ſhe would have me“? It 
would be, ſhe dared to ſay, the greateft felicity the 
family could know (She would anſwer for one), that 
this fine lady were of it. : 

The y all declared to the ſame effect; and Lady 
Bar ah put the matter home to me. 

But my Lord Marplot would have it, that J could 
not be ſcrions ſor ſix minutes together. 


J told 
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ave T told his Lordſhip, that he was miſtaken ; light as 
nd , he thought I made of the ſubject, I never knew any 
50d that went ſo near my heart. 5 
ou Miſs Patty ſaid, She was glad to hear that: Indeed 
his, ſhe was glad to hear zhat : And her loft eyes gliſtened 
nto with pleaſure. | | 
ap- Lord M. called her ſweet ſoul, and was ready to 
di- ery. £ | ”_ | 
ou, Not from humanity neither, Jack. This peer has 
) to no bowels 3 as thou may'ſt obſerve by his treatment 
Pon of me. But when people's minds are weakened by a 
ſenſe of their own infirmities, and when they are 
1 drawing on to their latter ends, they will be moved 
ave on. the {lighteſt occaſions, whether thoſe offer from 
no- within or without them. And this, frequently, the 
late unpenetrating world calls Humanity, when all the time 


in compaſſionating the miſcries of human nature, they 
are but pitying themfelves; and were they in ſtrong 
health and ſpirits, would care as little for any body 
elſe as thou or I do. 

Here broke they off my tryal for this Sitting. Lady 
Sarah was much fatigued. It was agreed to purſue 
the ſubject in the morning. T hey all, however, re- 
tired together, and went into private conierence, 


LETTER: MV. 


Ar. LoVELACE. In Continuation, 


where we had laid it down, mutt eds touch upon 
paſſages in my fair accuſer” letter, which I was in 
hopes they would have let reſt, as we were in a tole- 
rable way. But, truly, they mult hear all they could 
hear, of our ſtory, and what I had to fay to thoſe 
 palſages, that they might 8 Petter enabled to medi- 


THE Ladies, inſtead of taking up the ſubject 


3 "ate. 
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ate between us, if I were really and indeed inclinable 
to do her the hoped- for juſtice. 

I heſe paflages were, iſt, “ That after I had trick. 
« ed her, againſt her will, into the act of going off 


« with me, I carried her to one of the worſt houſes 


c jn London.” > 

2. « That I made a wicked attempt upon her; in 
e reſentment of which, ſhe fled to Hampſtead, pri- 
« vately. 

3Uuly, Came the forgery, and perſonating charges 
again; and we were upon the point of renewing our 
quarrel, before we could get to the next charge: 
which was (till worſe. 

For that, ythly, was, * That having tricked her 
& back to the vile houſe; I had firſt robbed her of 
« her ſenſes, and then cf her honour ; detaining her 
« afterwards a priſoner therc.” 

Were I to tell thee the, gloſſes I put upon theſe 
heavy charges, what w ould it be but to repeat many 
of the extenuating arguments I have uſed in my let- 
ters to thee ? Suffice it, therefore to fay, that I in- 
ſiſted much, by way of palliation, on the lady's ex- 
treme niceneſs. On her diffidence in my honour ; on 
NMiis IIowe's contriving ſpirit 3 plots on their parts, 
begetting plots on mine: On the high paſſions of the 
ſex: I aſſerted, that my whole view, in gently re- 
{training her, vas to oblige her to forgive me, and to 

arry me; and this for the honour of both families. 
Tboaited of my own good qualities; fome of which 
none that know me, deny; and which few libertines 
can lay claim to. 

They then fell into warm admirations and praiſes 
of the lady ; all of them preparatory, as I knew, to 
the grand queſtion; And thus it was introduced by 
Lady Sarah. 

We 
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of her, as the worthy Dr. Lewin once 
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We have ſaid as much as I think we can ſay, upon 


theſe letters of the poor lady. To dwell upon the 
miſchiefs that may enſue from the abuſe of a per ſon 


of her rank, if all the reparation be not made, that 


now can be made, would perhaps be to little purpoſe. 


But you ſeem, Sir, {till to have a juſt opinion or hers. 


as well as affection for her. ler virtue is not in the 
teaſt queſtionable.. She could not refent as the docs, 
had the any thing to reproach herſelf with. She 15, 

by everv-body's account, a fine woman; has a good 
eſtate in her own right; is of no conterpiible fami- 
Iv; tho' I think with regard to her, they have acted 


as imprudently as unworthily. For the excellency of | 


her mind, for good oeconomy, the common ſpeecli, 
told me, in- 
T hat her pruderice wviuld erich a fror mun, and her ics 
ty reclaim a licentizus one. I, who have not been ab road 
by ice this tweiremonth, came hither purpoſely, ſo 

did Lady Betty, to ſee if juſtice may not be done her: 
Jad alſo whether we and my Lord M. (your naareſt 
relations, Sir) have, or have nat, any influence over 
yon. And, for my own part, as your determination 
fall be in this article, ſuch ſhall be mine, with re- 
gard to the diſpolition of all that is within my 
power. 

Lady Betty. And mine. 

And mine, ſaid my Lord: And vallantly he ſwore 


N 


Lovel. Far be it ſrom me to think ſlightly of fa- 
vours you may any of you be glad 1 would deſerve. 
But as far be it from me to enter into conditions 
againſt my own liking, with fordid views l- As to fu- 


ture miſchiefs, let thein come. I have not done with 


the Harlowes yet. They were the aggreſſors; and I 


ſhould be glad they would let me hear from them, in 


the way they ſhould hear from me, in the like cafe. 


I 4 Perhaps, 
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Perhaps, I ſhould not be ſorry to be found, rather 
than be obliged to /ze, on this occaſion. 

Miſs Charlotte [reddening]. Spoke like a man of 
violence, rather than a man of reaſon ! I hope you'll 
a low that, coun, 

Lady Sarah Well, but ſince what is done, is 
done, and cannot be undone, let us think of the next 
beſt. Have you any objection againſt AS. Miſs 
Harlowe, if the will have you ? 

Lovel. There can poſſible be but one: That ſhe is 
every where no doubt, is well as to Lady Betty, pur- 
ſuing that maxim, peculiar to herſelf (and let me tell 


you /o it ought to be), That what ſhe cannot conceal 


from herfelf, ſhe will publiſh to all the world. 
Mi Petty. The lady to be ſure writes this in the 
bitterneſs of her grief, and in diſpair. 


And this from you, coulin Patty |— Sweet girl! And 


would you, my dear, in the like cafe (whiſpering her), 

have meant no more by the like exclamations? 

I hada rap with her fan, and a bluſh; and from 
Lord M, a reflection, 'That I turned into jeſt every 

thing they aid. 


I aſked, if they thought the Harlowes deſerved any 


conſideration from me; and whether that family 


would not exult over me, were I to marry their 
daughter, as if I dared not to do otherwile ? 

Lady Sarah. Once I was angry with that family, as 
we all were. But now I pitty them; and think, that 


you have but too well juitified the worſt treatment 


they gave you. 


Tord M. Their family is of ſtanding. All gentle- | 


men of it, and rich, and reputable. Let me tell you 
that many of our coronets would be glad they could 
_ derive their deſcents from no worſe a ſtem than theirs. 

Lovel. They are a narrow-ſouled and implacable 
family. I hate them: And tho? I revere the lady, 


{corn all relation to them. = Lady 
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Lady Betty. I wiſh no worſe could be ſaid of him, 


ho is 0 uch a ſcorner of common failings in ere. 

Lord M. How would my ſiſter Lovelace have re- 
proached herſelf for all her indulgent folly to this fa- 
vourite boy of hers, had ſhe lived till now and been 
preſent on this occaſion! 

Lady Surah. Well but, begging your Lordſhip's 
pardon, let us fee if any thing can be done for this 
poor lady. 

Aiſs Ch. If Mr. Lovelace has nothing to object 
againſt the lady's character (and I preſume to think 
he is not aſhamed to do her juſtice, tho' it may make 
againſt himſelf), I cannot ſee, but honour, and gene- 
roſity, will compel from him all that we expect. If 
there be any levities, any weakneſſes, to be charged 
upon the lady, I ſhould not open my lips in her fa- 
vour; tho' in private I would pity her, and deplore 
her hard hap. And yet, even then, there mightnot 
want arguments, from honour and gratitude, in ſo 
particular a caſe, to engage you, Sir, to make good 
the vows it is plain you have broken. 

Lady Betty. My niece Charlotte has called upon 
you fo juſtly, and has put the queſtion to you ſo pro- 
perly, that I cannot but with you would ſpeak to it di-- 
rectly, and without evaſion. 

All in a breath then beſpoke my ſeriouſneſs, and 
my juſtice: And in this manner I delivered myſelf, 
aJuming an air ſincerely folemn. 

« ] am very ſenſible, that the performance of the 
& taſk you have put me upon, will leave me without | 
*« excuſe : But will not have recourſe either to eva- 
„ fjon, or palliation. 

« As my couſin Charlotte has ſeverely obſerved, 
« Iam not aſhamed to do juſtice to Miſs Harlowe's 
« merit in words, altho' I will confeſs, that I ought 
* to bluſh that I have done it fo little in deeds. 


15 « I own 
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« Town to you ail, and, what is more with High 
c regret (if not with ſham e couſin Charlotte), that 
I have a great deal to anſwer for in my uſage of this 
« ladv. The Sex has not a nobler mind, nor a love. 
« her perſcn of it. And, for virtue, I could not 
« have believed (excuſe me, Ladies) that there ever 
& was a woman who gave, or cauld have given, ſuch 
cc illuſtrious, ſuch uniform proofs of it: For in her 
ce whole conduct, ſhe has ſhewn herſelf to be equally 
ce above temptation and art; and I had, almoſt ſaid, 
« human frailty. _ 
„„The itep the ſo heels blames herſelf for taking, 
% was truly what ſhe calls compuſatory. For tho' the 
ce was provok ked to zhinł of going off with me, ſhe in- 
« tended it not, nor was provided to do ſo: Neither 
« would ſhe ever have had thought of it, had her 
„relations left her free, upon her offered compoſi- 
« tion, to renounce the man ſhe did not hate, in or- 
« der to avoid the man ſhe did. 
It piqued my pride, I own, that I could ſo lit- 
ce tle depend upon the forte of thoſe impreſſions, 
& which I had the vanity to hope I had made in a. 
c heart ſo delicate; and in my worſt devices againit 
« her, I encouraged myſelf that I abuſed no confi- 
« dence; for none had ſhe in my honour. 
„The evils ſhe has ſuffered, it would have been 
&« more than a miracle had ſhe avoided. Her watch- 
& fulneſs rendered more plots abortive, than thoſe 
« which contributed to her fall; and they were ma- 
« ny and various. And all her greater trials and 
© hard{hips were owing to her noble reſiſtence and 
« juſt reſentment. 
« know, proceeded I, how much J condemn 
% myſclf in the juſtice I am doing to this excellent 
„ creature, 


« But yet I vi do her Juſtice, and cannot 1 
« it 
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it if J would, And 1 hope this ſhews, that I am 
not ſo totally abandoned, as I have been thought 


to be. 


« Indeed with me, the has done more honour to 
the ſex in her fall, if it be to be called a fall (in 
truth it ought not), than ever any other could do 


in her ſtanding. 


« When at length, I hal given her watchful vir- 
tue caufe of ſuſpicion, I was then indeed obliged 
to make uſe of power and art to hinder her from 
eſcaping from me. She then formed contrivances 
to elude mine; but all hers were ſuch as ſtrict truth 
and punctilious honour would juſtify. She could 
not ſtoop to deceit and falſehood, no, not to fave 
herſelf, More than once, juſtly did ſhe tell me, 
fired by conſcious worthineſs, that her ſoul was my 
ſouls ſuperior !—PForgive me, Ladies, for ſaying, 


that till I knew her, I queſtioned a foul in a ſex, 
created, as I was willing to ſuppoſe, only for tem- 
porary 5 85 not to be imagined into 


what abſurdities me 


free principles run, in or- 


der to juſtify to then aſeiven their free practices; and 
to make a religion to their minds: And yet, in 
this reſpect, I have not been ſo faulty as ſome 


others. 


«© No wonder that ſuch a noble creature as this 


looked upon every ſtudied artifice, as a degree of 


baſeneſs, not to be forgiven. 


No wonder that ſhe 


could ſo eaſily become averſe to the man (tho! once 


ſhe beheld him with an eye not wholly indifferent) 


whom the thought capable of premediated guilt.— 
Nor, pive me leave, on the other hand, to ſay, is 
it to be wondered at, that the man who found it 
fo difficult to be forgiven, for the „iter offences, 
and who had not the grace to recede or repent 
(made deſperate), ſhould be hurried on to the 


commifſlion of the greater., } 


in: 
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« In ſhort, Ladies, in a word, my Lord, Miſs 
Clariſſa Harlowe is an angel: if ever there was or 
« could be one in human nature: And is, and ever 


* 


* 


« Was, as pure as an angel in her will: And this juſ- 


< rice I muſt do her, altho* the queſtion, I ſee by 


« every gliſtening eye, is ready to be aſked, What, 
& then Lovelace, are you? | 
Lerd M. A devil !—A daran'd devil! I muſt an- 
{wer. And may the curſe of God follow you in all 
you undertake, if yon do not make her the beſt 
amends now in your power to make her | | 
Level. From you, my Lord, I could expect no 


other: But from the Ladies I hope for leſs violence 


from the ingenuity of my confeffion. | 

The Ladies, elder and younger had their handker- 
chiefs to their eyes, at the juſt teſtimony which I bore 
to the merits of this exalted creature ; and which I 


would make no ſcruple to bear at the Bar of a Court 


of Juſtice, were I to be called to it. 


Tay Beity, Well, Sir, this is a noble character. If 
you think as you ſpeak, furely you cannot refuſe to 
do the lady all the juſtice now in your power to do 


her. | 
They all joined in this demand. 


I pleaded, that I was ſure ſhe would not have me: 


That, when ſhe had taken a reſolution, {the was not 
to be moved: Unperſuadableneſs was an Harlowe 
fin: That, and her name, I told them, were all ſhe 
had of theirs. | 5 


All were of opinion, that ſhe might, in her pre- 


ſent deſolate circumſtances, be brought to forgive me. 
Lady Sarah faid, that her ſiſter and the would endca- 
vour to find out the Neble Seren, as they juſtly call- 
ed her; and would take her into their protection, 
and be guaranties to her of the juſtice that I would 
do her; as well after marriage, as before. 


It 
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It was ſome pleaſure to me, to obſerve the placabi- 
lity of theſe ladies of my own family, had they, any 
or either of them, met with a Lovelace. But *twould 
be hard upon us honeſt fellows, Jack, if all women 
were Clariſſa” 4. 


Here I am obliged to break off. 
rn N. 
Mr. LovELACE. th continuation. 


IT is much better, Jack, to tell your own ſtory, 


when it mf be known, than to have an adverſary to 


tell it for you. Conſcious of this, I gave them a par- 
ticular account, how urgent I had been with her to. 


fix upon the Thurſday after I left her (it being her 


uncle Harlowe's auniverſary birth-day, and named to 
oblige her) for the private celebration; having ſome 
days before actually procured a Licence, which till 
remained with her. 


That, not being able to prevail upon her to pro- 


miſe any thing, while under a ſuppoied reſtraint; 51 


offered to leave her at full liberty, if ſhe would give 
me the leaſt hope for that day. But neither did Ys 
offer avail me. | 


That this inflexibleneſs making me deſperate, I re- 


ſolved to add to my former fault, by giving direCtione, 


that ſhe ſhould not either go, or correipond, out of 


the houſe, till] returned from M. Hall; well Know- 


ing, that, if ſhe were at full liberty, I mult for ever 
lote her. 

That this 1 bad ſo much incenſed her, has 
altho' I wrote no leſs than four different letters, I 
could not procure a fingle word in anſwer; tho' J 


prefied her but for four words to ſignify the day and 
the church. 


I referred 


ot 4 
"oF 


n 
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I referred to my two coulins to vouch for. me the 
extraordinary methods I took to fend meſſengers ty 
town, tho' they knew not the occaſion : Which now 
I told them, was this. | 

I acquainted them, that I even had wrote to you, 
Jack, and to another gentleman, of whom I thought 
the had a good opinion, to attend her, in order to 
preſs for her compliance; holding myſelf in readi- 
nels the laſt day at Salt- hill, to meet the meſſenger 
they ſhould ſend, and proceed to London, if his mef- 


ſage were favourable: But that, before they could 


attend her, ſhe had found means to fly away once 
more: And is now, ſaid I, perch'd perhaps, ſome- 
where under Lady Betty's window at Glenham Hall 
and there, like the ſweet Philomela, a thorn in her 
breaſt, warbles forth her melancholy complaints 
againſt her bardarous Tereus. 
Lady Betty declared, That ſhe was not with Ber; 
nor did the know where the was. She ſhould be, ſhe 
added, the moſt welcome gueſt to her, that ſhe ever 

received | | 5 . 

In truth, I had a ſuſpicion, that ſhe was already in 
their knowledge, and taken into their protection; for 
Lady Sarah I imagined incapable of being rouſed to 

this ſpirit by a letter only from Miſs Harlowe, and 
that not directed to herſelf; ſhe being a very indo- 
lent and melancholy woman. But her ſiſter, I find, 
had wrought her up to it: For Lady Betty is as offici- 
ous and managing a woman as Mrs. Howe; but of a 
much more generous and noble diſpoſition. — She 
is my aunt, fac. SE: 

I ſuppoſed, I ſaid, that her Ladyſhip might have 
a private direction where to ſend to her. I ſpoke as 
I with'd: I would have given the world, to have 

| | heard, 
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heard, that ſhe was inclined to cultivate the intereſt 
of any of my family. 

Lady Petty anſwer? d, that ſhe had no direction but 
what was in the letter; which ſhe had ſcratched out, 


and which, it was. probable, was only a temporary 


one, in order to avoid me: Otherwiſe ſhe would 
bardly have directed an anſwer to be left at an inn. 
And the was of opinion, that to apply to Miſs Howe 
would be the only certain way to ſucceed in any ap- 
plication for forgiveneſs, would I enable that young 
lady to intereſt herſelf in procuring it. 

Miſs Charlotte. Permit me to make a propoſal. — 
dice we are all of one mind inrelation to the juſtice 
due to Miſs Harlowe, if Mr. Lovelace will oblige 
himſelf to marry her, I will make Miſs Howe a viſit, 
little as I am acquainted with her; and endeavour to 
engage her intereſt to forward the defired reconcilia- 
tion. And if this can be done, I make no queſtion 
but all may be happily xcoommdated ; for every body 
knows the love there is between Miſs Harlowe and 


liſs Howe. 


MARRIAGE, with theſe women, thou f ft, Jact, 
is an atonement for all we can ds to them. A true dra- 
matic recompence [ 

This motion was bighly res of; and J gave 
my honour, as deſireu, in the fulleſt manner they 
could with. 

Lady Sarah. Well then, couſin Charlotte, hea 
your treaty with Mits Howe, out of hand. 

Lady Betty. Pray do. And let Miſs Harlowe be 


told, that I am ready to receive her, as the welcomeſt 
of oueſts 2 And Iwill not have her out of my light 


till the knot is tied. 
Lady Szrah, Tell her from me, That ſhe ſhall be 
my daughter !—lInitead of my poor Betſey !—And 


 thed a tear in remembrance of her loſt daughter. 


Lord 
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Lord M. What ſay you, Sir, to this? 


Lovel. ConTENT, my Lord. I ſpeak in the lan- 


guage of your houſe. 
Lord M. We are not to be fooled, nephew. No 
quibbling. We will have no ſlur put upon us. 
Lovel. You ſhall not. And yet I did not intend to 
marry, if the exceeded the appointed Thurſday, 


But, I think, according to her own notions, that ] 
have injured her beyond reparation, altho' I were to 


make her the beſt of huſbands, as I am reſvived to 
be, if ſhe will condefcend, as I will call it, to have me. 
And be this, couſin Charlotte, my part of your com- 
miſſion to ſay, 

This pleaſed them all. 

Lord M. Give thy hand, Bob l- Thou talkeſt 
like a man of honour at laft. I hope we may depend 
upon what thou ſayeſt? 

The Ladies eyes put the ſame queſtion to me. 

Love. You may, my Lord. You may, Ladies, 
Abſolutely you may. 

Then was the perſonal character of the lady, as 
well as her more extraordinary talents and endow- 
ments, again expatiated upon: And Miſs Patty who 
had once ſeen her, launched out more than all the 
reſt in her praiſe. Theſe were followed by Family- 
cogencies ; what never are forgotten to be inquired 
after in marriage treaties, the principal inducements to 
the Sages of a family, and the /en/? to be mentioned by 
the Parties themſelves, altho' even by them, perhaps 
the fir} thought of: That is to ſay, inquiſition into 
the lady's fortune; into the particulars of the grand- 
father's eſtate ; and what her father, and her ſingle 
ſouPd uncles, wall probably do for her, if a reconci- 
lation be effected; as by their means, they make by 
doubt but it will, "ln both families, if it be n 


my fault. The two Vencrables ws longer T hes | 


with 


* 
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with me now] hinted at rich preſents on their own 
parts; and my Lord declared, that he would make 
ſuch overtures in my behalf, as ſhould render my mar- 
riage with Miſs Harlowe the beſt day's work I ever 
made, and what, he doubted not, but would be as 
agreeable to that family, as to myſelf. 

Thus, at preſent, by a ſingle hair, hangs over my 
head the matrimonial ſword. And thus ended my 
trval. And thus are we all friends; and Couſin and 
Couſin, and Nephew and Nephew at every word. 

Did ever Comedy end more happily, than this long 
tryal ? | 


LETTER -XEVI. 

Ar. LovRLAcE, To Jon BELFORD, Eg. 
Wedn. July 12. 
80, Jack, they think they have gain'd a mighty 

point. But were I to change my mind, were I to 


repent, I fancy I am ſafe. And yet this very moment 
it riſes to my mind, that 'tis hard truſting too; for 


 turely there muſt be ſome embers, where there was 


fire ſo lately, that may be ſtirr'd up to give a blaze to 


combuſtibles ſtrew'd lightly upon them. Love (like 


ſome ſelf propagating plants or roots, which have 
taken ftrong hold in the earth), when once got deep 


into the heart, is hardly ever zo/ally extirpated, ex- 


cept by Matrimony indeed, which is the Grave of 
Love, becauſe it allows of the end of Love. Then 
theſe ladies, all advocates for herſelf, with herſelf, 
Mils Howe at their head, perhaps Not in favour 


to mei don't expect That from Miſs Howe. But 
perhaps in favour to herſelf : For Miſs Howe has rea- 
ton to apprehend vengeance from me I ween. Her 
Hickman will be ſafe too, as the may think, if I 

| marry 
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marry her beloved friend: For he has been a buſy 

fellow, and I have long wiſh'd to have a flap at him 
The lady's caſe deſperate with her friends too; 
and likely to be ſo, while ſingle, and her character 
expoſed to cenſure. 

A huſband is a charming cloak; 3 2 fio-leafed apron 
for a wife : And fora lady to be protected in liberties, 
in diverſions, which her heart pants after and all 
her faults, even the moſt criminal, were ſhe to be 
detected, to be thrown upon the Lund, and the 
ridicule too; a charming eligible for a wife! 

But I ſhall have one comfort, If I marry, which 
pleaſes me not a little. If a man's wife has a dear 
f:iend of her ſex, a hundred liberties. may be taken 
with that friend, which could nt be taken, if the 


fingle lady (knowing what a title to freedoms marri- 


age has given him with her friend) was not leſs ſcru- 
pulous with him than ſhe ought to be, as to herſelf, 
Then there are broad freedoms (call I call them?) 
that may be taken'by the huſband with his wife, that 
may not be quite ſhocking, which if the wife bears 
before her friend, will ſerve for a leilon to that friend: 
and if that friend bears to be preſent at them without 
check or baſhfulneſs, will ſhew a ſagacious fellow, 
that ſhe can bear as much herſelf, at proper time and 
Place. Chaſtity, Jack, like Piel), is an uniform thing. 
If in 4, if in ſpeech, a girl gives way to undue le- 
vity, depend upon it, the devil has got one of his 
cloven feet in her heart already 80, Hickman, take 
care of thyſelf, I adviſe thee, whether 1 marry or 
Dot. 

Thus, Jack, have I at once reconciled myſelf to 
all my relations — And, if the lady refuſes me, throw 
the fault upon her. This, I knew, would be in my 
power to doat any time; And I was the more aro- 

gant 
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gant to them, in order to heighten the merit of my 
compliance. 

But after all, it would be very whimſical, would 
it not, if all my plots and contrivances ſhould end in 
wedlock | What a puniſhment would this come out 
to be, upon myſelf too, that all this while I have been 


piundering my own treaſury ? 


But, Jack, two things I mult inſiſt upon with thee, 
if this is to be the cate—Having put ſecrets of fo 
high a nature between me and my ſpouſe into thy 
power, I muit, for my own konour and the hon zur 
of my wife and my 1liuitrious progeny, firſt oblige 
thee to give up the letters J have ſo profuſely ſcrib- 
bled to thee; and, in the next place, do by thee, as 
I have heard whiſper'd in France was done by the 
ſruse fat her of a certain monarque; that is to ſay, cut 
thy throat, to prevent thy telling of tales. 

{ have found means to heighten the kind opinion 
my friends here have begun to have of me, by com- 
municating to them the contents of the four lait let- 
ters which .I wrote to preſs my elected ſpouſe to ſo- 


lemnize. My Lord has repeated one of his phraſes 


in my favour, that he hopes it would come out, T hat 
the devil is not quite fo black as he ig painted. 
Now pr'ythee, dear Jack, fince fo many good con- 


ſequences are to flow from theſe our nuptials (one of 


which to thyſelf; ſince the ſooner thou dieſt, the leſs 
thou wilt have to anſwer for); and that I now-and- 
then am apt to believe there may be {ſomething in the 
old fellow's notion, who once told us, that he who 
kills a man, has all that man's fins to anſwer for, as 
well as his own, becauſe he gave him not the time 
to repent of them, that Heaven deſign'd to allow 
him (A fine thing for thee, if thou conſenteſt to be 
knock'd on the head; but a curſed one for the man- 
ſlayer!) and ſince there may be room to fear, that 


Miſs 
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Miſs Howe will not give us her help; I pr'ythee now 
exert thyſelf to find out my Clariſſa Harlowe, that I 
may make a Lovelace of her.. Set all the city bellmen, 
and the country criers, for ten- miles round the me- 
tropolis, at work, with their “O yes's ! and if any 


„ man, woman or child can give tale or tidings. ——. 


Advertiſe her in all the neus. papers; and let her 


know, „ That if ſhe will repair to Lady Betty Law. 


« rance, or to- Miſs. Charlotte Montague, ſhe may 
60 hear of ſomething greatly to her advantage.” 


— — 


My two couſins Montague are actually to ſet out 
to-morrow, to Mrs. Howe's to engage her vixen 
daughter's intereſt with her friend: To flaunt it away 
in a chariot and: ix, tor the greater ſtate and ſignifi- 
cance. 

Confounded mortification to be reduced thus low! 
—— My pride hardly knows how to brook it. 
| Lord M. has engaged the two venerables to ſtay 
here, to attend the iſſue: And I, ſtanding very high 


at preſent in their good graces, am to gallant them to 


Oxford, to Blenheim, and ſeveral other places. 
1 E T T E R XLVII. 
A 92 Hevs, 6 o Miſs G Haakowx. 


T hurſday night, Fuly 13. 
COLLNS ſets not out to-morrow. Some domeſtic 
occaſion hinders him. Rogers is but now return'd 
from you, and cannot well be fpared. Mr. Hick- 
man is gone upon an affair of my mother's, and has 
taken both his ſervants with him, to do credit to his 
employer: So 1 am forced to venture this by the poſt, 

directed by your aſſumed name. 


__ 


Fam 
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I am to acquaint you, that I have been favoured 
with a viſit from Miſs Montague and her Siſter, in 
Lord M.'s chariot and fix. My Lord's gentleman 
rode here yeſterday, with a requeſt that I would re- 


ceive a viſit from the two young ladies, on a very par- 


ticular occafion 5 the greater favour, if it might be the 
next day, 05 | 

As 1 had fo little perſonal knowledge of either, I 
doubted not but it muſt be in relation to the intereſts 


of my dear friend; and ſo conſulting with my mo- 


ther, I ſent them an invitation to favour me (becauſe 


of the diſtance) with their company at dinner ; which 


they kindly accepted. 


I hope, my dear, ſince things have been ſo very 
bad, that their errand to me will be as agreeable to 


you, as any thing that can now happen. They came 
in the name of Lord M. and his two Siſters, to de- 
fire my intereſt to engage you to put yourſelf into the 
protection of Lady Betty Lawrance; who will not 


part with you, till ſhe ſees all the juſtice done yon, 


that now-can be done. 

Lady Sarah Sadleir had not ſtirr'd out for a twelve- 
month before, never ſince ſhe loſt her agreeable 
daughter, whom you and I ſaw at Mrs. Benſon's: 
But was induced to take this journey by her ſiſter, 


purely to procure your reparation, if poſfible. And 


their joint ſtrength, united with Lord M.'s has fo far 


ſucceeded, that the wretch has bound himſelf to 


them; and to theſe young ladies, in the ſolemneſt 
manner, to wed you in their preſence, if they can 


prevail upon you to give him your hand. 


This conſolation you may take to' yourſelf, that all 
this honourable family have a due, that is, the highe/? 
tenſe of your merit, and greatly admire you. The 
horrid creature has not ſpared himſelf in doing juſ- 
rice to your virtue; and the young ladies gave us ſuch 

an 
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an account of his confeſſions, and ſelf-condemnation, 
that my mother was quite charmed with you; and 
we all tour ſhed tears of joy, that there is one of our 
ſex (I, that that one is my deareſt friend), who has 
done ſo much honour to it, as to deſerve the ſelf. 
convicted praiſes he gave you; tho' pity for the ex- 
cellent creature mixed with the ſenſibility. 

He promiſes by them to make the beſt ef huſbands: 
and my Lord, and his two ſiſters are both to be gua- 
rantees that he will be ſo. Noble ſettlements, noble 
preſents, they talked of: They ſay, they left Lord 
M. and his two fiſters talking of nothing elſe but of 
thoſe preſents and ſettlements, how moſt to do you 


honour, the greater in proportion for the indignities | 


you have ſuffered; and of changing of names by act 
of parliament, preparative to the intereſt they will all 


Join to make, to get the titles to go where the bulk 


of the citate muſt go, at my Lord's death, which 


they apprehend to be nearer than they wiſh, Nor 
doubt they of a thorough reformation in bis morals, 


from your example and influence over him. 

I made a great many objections for you—AIll, I be- 
lieve, that you could have made yourſelf, had you 
been preſent. But I have no doubt to adviſe you, my 
dear (and fo does my mother,) inſtantly to put your- 
ſelf into Lady Betty's protection, with a reſolution to 
take the wretch for your huſband: Ali his future 
grandeur (he wants not pride) depends upon his fin- 
cerity to you; and the young ladies vouch for the 
depth of his concern for the wrongs he has done 

ou. 
. All his apprehenſion is, in your readineſs to com- 
municate to every one, as he fears, the evils you have 


ſuffer'd ; which he thinks will expoſe you both. But 


had ycu not revealed them to Lady Betty, you had 
not had ſo warm a friend; ſince it is ow ing to two 
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jetters you wrote to her, that all this good, as I hope 
it will prove, was brought about. Bur I elle you 
to be more ſparing in expoſing what is paſt, whether 
vou have thoughts of accepting him or not: For 
what, my dear, can that avail now, but to give a 
handle to vile wretches to triumph over your friends; 
ſince every one will not know how much to your ho- 
nour your very ſufferings have been ? 

Your melancholy letter brought by Rogers, with 
bis account of your indifferent health, confirmed to 
Rogers by the woman of the houſe, as well as by 
your looks, and by your fainteſs while you talk'd with 
him, would have given me inexpreſſible affliction, 
had I not been chear'd by this agreeable viſit from the 
young ladies, I hope you will be equally fo, on my 
imparting the ſubject of it to you. 

Indeed, my dear, you muſt not heſitate : You mr? 
oblige them: The alliance is ſplendid and honour. 
able. Very few will know any thing of his brutal 
baſeneſs to you. All muſt end, in a little while, in a 
general reconciliation ; and you will be able to re- 
fume your courſe of doing the good to every deſere- 
ing object, which procured you. "bleſſings where-ever 
you ſet your foot. 

[ am bras to find, that your father's raſh wiſh 
affects you fo much as it does. Upon my word, my 
dear, your mind is weaken'd grievouily. You mult 
not, indeed you muſt not, deſert yourſelf. The pe- 


nitence you talk of—lt is for hem to be penitent who 


hurried you into evils you could not well avoid. You 
judge by the unhappy event, rather than upon t! e 
true merits of your caſe. Upon my honour, 1 think 
you faultleſs in almoſt every ſtep you have taken. 
What has not that vilely inſolent and ambitious, yet 
finpid, brother of yours to anſwer for !— That ſpite- 
i thing your ſiſter tco! 


But 
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But come, ſince what is paſt cannot be help'd, let 
us look forward. You have now happy proſy peas 

ening to you: A family, already noble, ready to re. 
ceive and embrace you with open arms and joyful 
hearts; and who, by their love to you, will teach 
another family (who know not what wm excellence 
they have confederated to perſecute) how to value you, 
Your prudence, your piety will crown all: It will re. 
claim a wretch, that for an hundred ſakes more than 
for his own, one would wiſh to be reclaimed. 
Ike a traveller, who has been put out of his way 
by the overflowing of ſome rapid ſtream, you have 
only had the fore-right path you were in overwhelm. 
ed. A few miles about, a day or two only loſt, as I 
may ſay, and you are in a way to recover it; and, by 
quickening your ſpeed, will get up the loſt time, 
The hurry upon your ſpirits, mean time, will be all 
your inconvenience; for it was not your fault you 
were ſtopt in your progreſs. 

Think of this, my dear; and improve upon the 
allegory, as you know how, If you can, without 
impeding your progreſs, be the means of aſſuaging 
the inundation, of bounding the waters within their 
natural channel, and thereby of recovering the over- 
whelmed path for the fake of future paſſengers who 
travel the ſame way, what a merit will yours be! 

I ſhall impatiently expect your next letter. The 
young ladies propoſed, that you ſhould put yourſelf, 
if in town, or near it, into the Reading ſtage- coach, 
which inns ſomewhere in Fleet-ſtreet: And if You 
give notice of the day, you will be met on the road, 
and that pretty early in your Journey, by ſome of 
both ſexes; one of whom you won't be ſorry to ſee. 

Mr. Hickman ſhall attend you at Slough; and La- 
dy Betty herſelf, and one of the Miſſes Montague, 
with proper equipages, will be at Reading to receive 
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you 3 and carry you directly to the ſeat of the former: 
For I have expreſsly ſtipulated, that the wretch him- 
ſelf ſhall not come into your preſence till your nup- 
tials are to be ſolemnized, unleſs you give leave. 

Adieu, my deareſt friend: Be happ/: And hur- 
dreds will then be happy of conſequence. Inex- 
preſſibly ſo, I am ſure, will then be 
Your ever-affeFionate, 

8 ANNA Hows. 


L E T TER XEVIR. 
Mie Hows, To Miſs Ci.aris8a HARLOWE. | 


My deareſt friend, Sunday Night, Fuly 16. 
WHY would you permit a mind ſo much devoted 


to your ſervice, to labour under ſuch an impatience _ 
as you muſt know it «void labour under, for want of 


an anſwer to a letter of ſuch conſequence to you, and 
therefore to me *——Rogers told me laſt Thurſday, 


vou were ſo ill : Your letter ſent by him was ſo me- 


lancholy |——Yet you muſt be ill indeed, if you 
could not write ſomething to ſuch a letter; were it 


but a line, to ſay you would write as ſoon as you 


could. Sure you have received it. The maſter of 


our neareſt poſt-office will pawn his reputation that it 


went ſafe : I gave him particular charge of it. 

God ſend me good news of your health, of your 
ability to write; and then I will chide you. Indeed 
{ will—as I never yet did chide you. 


I ſuppoſe your excuſe will be, that the ſubject re- 
quired confideration — Lord]! my dear, fo it might: 


But you have ſo right a mind, and the matter in queſ- 


tion is ſo obvious, that you could not want half an 


hour to determine Then you intended, probably, to 
wait Collins's call for your letter as on to-morrow |— 
VoL. VI. K 
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Suppoſe—Miſs !—(Indeed I am angry with you!) 


. ſuppoſe ſomething were to happen, as it did on Fri. 


day, that he ſhould not be able to go to town to- 
morrow?— How, child, could you ſerve me ſo? 1 


know not how to leave off ſcolding you! 


Dear, honeſt Collins, make haſte : He will: He 


will. He ſets out, and travels all night: For I have 
told him, that the deareſt friend I have in the world 
has it in her own choice to be happy, and to make 
me ſo; and that the letter he will bring from her, 
will aſſure it to me. FE, 

I have order'd him to go directly (without ſtopping 
at the Saracen's-head inn) to you at your lodgings, 


Matters are now in ſo good a way, that he ſafely } 


may. 


it be not, he will call for it at your hour. 
Jou can't be fo happy as you deſerve to be: But! 


doubt not that you will be as happy as you can; that 
is, that you will chooſe to put yourſelf inſtantly in- 
to Lady Betty's protection. If you would not have 


him for your own ſake; have him you muſt, for 
znine, for your family's, for your honour's fake | 
Dear, honeſt Collins, make haſte! make haſte ! and 
relieve the impatient heart of my Beloved's, 
Ever-faithful, ever-aſſectionnte, 
. ANNA HOwWE. 


LETTER XILIX. 


Miſs Hows, To Miſs CHARLOTTE Moxracur. 


Madam, Trefday Morning, Judy 18. 

I TAKE the liberty to write to you, by this ſpe- 
cial meſſenger: In the phrenſy of my ſoul I write to 
you, to demand cf you and of any of your Ka 
who 


Your expected letter is ready written, I hope; If 


8. 
e- 


Fg, 
ily 
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who can tell, news of my beloved friend; who, I 


doubt, has deen ſpirited away by the baſe arts of one 
of the blackeſt—O help me to a name bad enough 


to call him by !—Her piety is proof againſt ſelf-at- 
tempts: It muſty, it mat be Him, the only Him, 
who could injure ſuch an innocent; and now—who 


knows what he has done with her! 


If I have patience, T will give you the occaſion of 


this diſtracted vehemence. 
I wrote to her the very moment you and your ſiſ- 


ter left me. But being unable to procure a ſpecial 


meſſenger, as I intended, was forced to fend by the 
poſt. 1 urged her (you know, I promiſed, that 1 
would), I urged her with earneſtneſs, to comply wit! 
the defires of all your family. Having no anſwer, I 
wrote again on Sunday night; and ſent it by a par- 


ticular hand, who travelled all night; chideing her 


for keeping a heart ſo impatient as mine in ſuch 


cruel ſuſpenſe, upon a matter of ſo much importance 


to her; and therefore to me. And very angry I was 
with her in my mind. 
But, judge my aſtoniſhment, my diſtraction, when 


laſt night the meſſenger, returning poſt-haſte, brought 


me word, that ſhe had not been heard of ſince Friday 
morning | And that a letter lay for her at her lodg- 


ings, which came by the poſt 3 and mutt be mine. 


She went out about fix that : morning z only intend- 
ing, as they believe, to go to morning prayers at 
Covent-garden church, juit by hec lodgings, as the 
had done divers times before: Went on foot! Left 


word ſhe ſhould be back in an hour Very poorly 


in health! 

Lord have mercy upon me! What {hall J do !—1 
was a diſtraced creaturs all laſt night! 
O Madam! You know not how 1 love her She 


was my earthly faviour, as I may ſay My. own : foul 
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is not dearer to me, than my Clariſſa Harlowe !— 
Nay, ſhe is my foul For I now have none Only 
a miſerable one, however! For ſhe was the joy, the 
ftay, the prop of my life! Never woman loved woman 
as we loved one another! It is impoſſible to tell you 
half her excellencies. It was my glory and my pride, 
that I was capable of ſo fervent a love of fo pure and 
matchleſs a creature But now Who Knows, 
whether the dear injured has not all her woes ! her 
undeſerved woes ! completed in death ; or is not re- 
ſerved for a worſe fate !—This I leave to your in- 
quiry—For—your—{(ſhall I call the man- your) rela- 
tion, I underitand 1s ſtill with you. 

Surely, my good Ladies, you were well authorized 
in the propoſals you made me in preſence of my 
mother ! Surcly he dare not abuſe your confidence, 
and the confidence of your noble relations. I make 
no apology for giving you this trouble, nor for defir- 
ing you to favour with a line by this meſſenger, 


Yar almzſt difirafied 
Ss Axxa Hows. 
LETTER: I 
Mr. LOVELACE, To Joan BELTORD, /. 


M. Hall, Sat. Night, Fuly 15. 

ALL undone, undone, by Jupiter | —Zounds, Jack, 

what ſhall ! do now!] a curſe upon all my plots and 

contrivances |! But I have it !———iIn the very 

heart and foul of me, 1 have it! 

"Thou toldeit me, that my puniſhments were but 

eginning ! Cai:ft thou, O fatal prognoſticator ! 
canſt thou tell me, W here they will end! "iy 


2 
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Thy aſſiſtance I beſpeak : The moment thou receiv- 
eſt this, & beſpeak thy affiſtance. This meſſenger rides 
for life and death I— And I hope he'll find you at 
your town-lodgings; if he meet not with you at Edg- 
warez where, being Sunday, he will call firſt, 

This curled, curled woman, on Friday diſpatched 
man and horſe with the joyful news, as ſhe thought 
it would be to me, in an exulting letter from Sally 
Martin, that ſhe had found out my an gel as on Wed- 
neſday laſt; and on Friday morning, after ſhe had 
been at prayers at Covent-garden church praying 
for my reformation, perhaps! got her arreſted by 
two ſheriffs officers, as ſhe was returning to. her 


lodgings, who put her into a chair they had in readi- 


nels, and carried her to one of the curſed fellow's 
houſes. | 

She has arreſted her for 150l. pretended due for 
board and lodgings : A ſum, beſides the low villainy 
of the proceeding, which the dear ſoul coul! not 
poſlibly raiſe ; all her cloaths and effects, except what 
ſhe had on, and with her, when ſhe went away, 
being at the old Jevil's ! 


And here for an aggravation, has the dear creature 
lain already two days; for I muſt be gallanting my 


two aunts and my two couſins, and giving Lord M. 


an airing after his lying- in: Pox upon the whole fa- 


mily of us! And returned not till within this 


hour: And now returned to my diſtraction, on«re- 
ceiving the curſed tidings and the exulting letter. 


Haſten, haſten, dear Jack ; for the love of God, 
haiten to the injured charmer ! My heart bleeds far 
her !—She deſerved not this!—I dare not ſtir |!—It 
willbe thought done by my contrivance: And if I am 
abſent from this place, that will confirm the {uſpicion. 

Damnation ſeize quick this accurſed woman! 
Yet ſhe thinks ſhe has made no ſmall merit with me! 


K 3 — Unhappy, 
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-—Unhappy, thrice unhappy circumſtance : At a 


time too, when better proſpects were opening for the 
{tweet creature 


Haften to her een me of this curſed job. Moſt 


ſincerely, by all that's facred, I ſwear you may |— 
Yet have I been ſuch a villainous plotter, that the 
charming ſufferer will hardly believe it; .altho' the 
proceeding be fo dirtily low! 

Set-her free, the moment you ſee ber: Without 
conditioning, free !—Qa your knees, for me, beg her 
pardon : And aſſure her, that, where-ever ſhe goes, 
FE will not moleſt her: No, nor come near her, with- 
out her, leave: And be ſure allow not any of the 
damned crew to go near her—QOaly, let her, permit 
you to receive her commands from time to time: 
You have always been her friend and advocate. 
V. hat would I now give, bad I permitted you to have 
been a ſucceſsful one 

Let her have all her cloaths and effects ſent her in- 
ſtantly, as a ſmall proof of my ſincerity. And force 
upon the dear creature, who muſt be moneyleſs, what 
ſums you can get her to take. Let me know, how 
me has been treated : It roughly, woe be to the 

uilty! 
5 Take thy watch in thy hand, after NG haſt freed 
her, and damn the whole g dragon and ſer- 
pents, by the hour, till thou'rt tired; ; and tell them, 
I bid thee do fo, for their curſed officiouſneſs. 
They had nothing to do, when they had found 
her, but to wait my orders how to proceed. 

The great devil fly away with them all, one by one, 
thro' the roof of their own curſed houſe, and daſh 
them to pieces againſt the tops of chimnies, as he 
flies; and let the leſſer devils collect their ſcattered 
ſcraps, and bag them up, in order to put them be 

ther 


fi 
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ther again in their allotted place, in the element of 
fire, with cements of molten lead. 1 

A line! Aline! A kingdom for a line! with tole- 
rable news, the firſt moment thou canſt write. 


To his fellow waits to bring it! 


LETTER U. 
Hits CHARLOTTE MoxTAGUr, To Miſs Hows. 


Dear Miſs Howe, M. Hall, Tueſday Afterne. 

Your letter has infinitely diſturbed ns all. 

This wretched man has been half diſtracted ever 
fince Saturday night. 

We knew not what ailed him, till your letter was 
brought. 

Vile wretch as he i is, he is however innocent of 
tis new evil. 


Indeed he is, he mu gf de; as I ſhall more at large 


acquaint you. | 
But will not now detain your meſſenger. 

Only to ſatisfy your juſt impatience, by telling you, 
that the dear young lady 1s fafe, and we hope, well. 

A horrid miſtake of his general orders has ſubjected 
her to the terror and diſgrace of an arreſt. 

Poor dear Miſs Harlowe | her ſufferings have en- 


deared her to us, almoſt as much as her excellencies 


can have done to you. 

But the muſt be now quite at liberty. 

He has been a diſtracted man, ever ſince the news 
was brought him; and we knew not what ailed him. 

But that J faid before. | 

My Lord M. my Lady Sarah Sadleir, and my La- 
dy Betty Lawrance, will all write to you this very 
aſternooa. 


And 
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And ſo will the wretch himſelf. 5 0 
And ſend it by a ſervant of their own, not to de- 

-tain yours. h 
I know not what I write. | by 
But you ſhall have all the particulars, juſt, and g 

true, and fair, from, m 

= Dear Madam, 4 
Your moſt faithful and obedient Servant, 4 
| Rs t! 

Cu. MonTacve, 
. | II 
LETTER III. d 
Miſs MonTacve, To N Hows. S 
Dear Madam, M. Hall, Fuly 18. I 
In purſuance of my promiſe, I will minutely inform v 

you of every thing we know, relating to this ſhock- N 

ing tranſaction. c 
When we returned from you on Thurſday night, * 

and made our report of the kind reception both we a 

and our meſſage met with, in that you had been ſo t 

good as to promiſe to uſe your intereſt with your b 

dear friend; it put us all into ſuch good humour a 

with one another, and with my couſin Lovelace, that | 

ve reſolved upon a little tour of two days, the Fri- t 
day and Saturday, in order to give an airing to my 

Lord, and Lady Sarah; both having been long con- f 

fined, one by illneſs, the other by melancholy. My I 
Lord, his two ſiſters, and myſelf, were in the coach; c 
and all our talk was of dear Miſs Harlowe, and of | 
our future happineſs with her. Mr. Lovelace, and \ 
my filter, who is his favourite, as he is hers, were in ” 


his 


de- 


and 


UE, 
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his Phaeton: And whenever we joined company, 
that was ſtill the ſubject. 

As to him, never man praiſed a lady, as he did 
her: Never man gave greater hopes, and made 
better reſolutions. He is none of: thoſe that are 
governed by intereſt, He is too proud for that. But 
moſt ſincerely delighted was he in talking of her; 
and of his hopes of her returning favour. He ſaid, 
however, more than once, that he feared ſhe would 
not forgive him ! for from his heart, he muſt ſay, he 
deſerved not her forgiveneſs: And often, and often, 
that there was not ſuch a woman in the world. 

This I mention to ſhew you, Madam, that he could 
not at this very time be privy to ſuch a barbarous and: 


| diſgraceful treatment. 


We returned not till Saturday night, all in as: 
good humour with one another, as we went out. 
We never had fuch pleaſure in his company before: 
If he would be good, and as he ought to be, no man 
would be better beloved by relations than he. But 
never was there a greater alteration in man when he 
came home, and received a letter from a meſſenger, 


who it ſeems, had been flattering. himſelf in hopes of 


areward, and had been. waiting for his return from 
the night before. In /uch a fury !—The man faired 
but badly. He inſtantly {hut himſelf up to write, 
and ordered man and horſe to be ready to ſet out 
before day-light the next morning, to carry the letter 
to a friend in London.. 

He would not ſee us all that night; neither break- 
faſt nor dine with us next day. He ought, he faid, 
never to ſee the light; and bid my ſiſter, whom he 
called an Innocent (and ſhe being very deſirous to 
know the occaſion of all this), ſhun him; ſaying, he 
was a wretch, and made ſo by his own Inventions, 


and the conſequences of them. 
K 5 None 
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None of us could get out of him what ſo diſturbed 
him. We ſhould too ſoon hear, he ſaid, to the utter 
diſſipation of all þ:5 hopes, and all curs. 

We could eaſily ſuppoſe, that all was not right with 
regard to the worthy young Lady. 


He was out each day; and ſaid, he wanted to run 
away from himſelf. 

Late on Monday night he received a letter from 
Mr. Belford, his moſt favoured friend, by his own 
meſſenger; who came back in a foam, man and horſe. 
Whatever were the contents, he was not eaſier, but 
like a madman rather: But ſtill would not let us 
know the occaſion. But to my ſiſter, he ſaid No- 
body, my dear Patſey, who can think but of half the 
plagues that purſue an intriguing ſpir! it, would ever 
quit the right path. | 

e was out, when your meſſenger came; But 
ſoon came in; and bad enough was his reception 
from us all. And he ſaid, that his own torments 
were greater than ours, than Miſs Harlowe's, or 
yours, Madam, all put together. He would ſee your 
letter. He always carries every thing before him : 


And faid, when he had read it, that he thanked 


God, he was not ſuch a villain, as you, with too 
much reaſon, thought him. 
Thus then he owned the matter to be: 


He had left general directions to the people of the 


lodgings the dear lady went from, to find out where 
ſhe was gone to, if poſſible, that he might have an 
opportunity to importune her to be his before their 
difference was public. The wicked people, oficious 
at leaſt, if not wicked, diſcovered where ſhe was on 
Wedneſday ; and, for fear ſhe ſhould remove before 
they could have his orders, they put her under a 
gentle reſtraint, Oe" call it; ; and diſpatched away 
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a 1 to acquaint him with it; and take his 


orders. 
The meſſenger arrived here on Friday afternoon; 


and tarried till we returned on Saturday night: And 


when he read the letter he brought—1 have told you, 
Madam, what a fury he was in. 

The letter he retired to write, and which he diſ- 
patched away ſo early on Sunday morning, was to 
conjure his friend Mr. Belford on receipt of it, to 
fly to the lady, and ſet her free; and to order all her 
things to be ſent her; and to clear him of ſo black 
and villainovs a fact, as he juſtly called it. 

And by this time, he doubts not that all is happ 
over; and the beloved of his ſoul (as he calls 4 : 
every word) in an eaſier and happier way than ſhe was 
before the horrid fact. And now he owns, that the 
reaſon why Mr. Belford's letter ſet him into ſtronger 
ravings, was, becauſe of his Keeping him wilfully, 


and on purpoſe to torment him, in ſuſpenſe ; and re- 


flecting very heavily upon him (for Mr. Belford, he 
ſays, was ever the lady's friend and advocate), and 
only mentioning, that he had waited upon her ; re- 


ferring to his next for further particulars. which he 


could have told him at the time. 

He declares, and we can vouch for him, that he 
hasebeen, ever ſince laſt Saturday night, the miſer- 
ableſt of men. 

He forbore going up himſelf, that i might not be 
imagined he was guilty of ſo black a contrivance; and 


went up to complete any baſe views in conſequence 


of it. 

Believe us all, dear Miſs Howe, under the deepeſt 
concern at this unhappy accident; which will, we 
fear, exaſperate the charming ſufferer ; not too much, 
for the occaſion, but too much for our hopes. 


O what 
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O what wretches are theſe free-living men, who 
love to tread in intricate paths; and, when once the 


err, know not how far out of the way their head- 


ſtrong courſe may lead them 

My ſiſter joins her thanks with mine to your good 
mother and ſelf, for the favours you heaped upon us 
laſt Thurſday. We beſeech your continued intereſt as 


to the ſubject of our viſit. It ſhall be all our ſtudies 


to oblige, and recompenſe, the dear lady, to the ut- 


moſt of our power, for what ſhe has ſuffered from the 
unhappy man, 


We are, dear Madam, 
F 


Your obliged and faithful Servants, 


CHARLOTTE 
M AGUk. 
dee | ONTAGUE 


Dear Miſs Hows, 


WE join in the above requeſt of Miſs Charlotte 


and Miſs Patty Montague, for your favour and inter- 


eſt; being convinced, that the accident was an acci- 
dent; ; and no plot or contrivance of a wretch too full 


of them. 
We are, Madam, 


1 4 


Your moſt obedient humble Servants, 
M. 


SARAH SADLEIR. 
EL1z, LAWRANCE. 
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Dear Miſs Hows, : 
AFTER what is written above, by names and 
characters of ſuch unqueſtionable honour, 1 might 
have been excuſed ſigning a name almoſt as hateful 
to myſelf, as I KNOW it is to you. But the above 
will have it ſo. Since therefore I muſt write, it 
ſhall be the truth; which is, That, if I may be 
once more admitted to pay my duty to the moſt de- 


ſerving and moſt injured of her ſex, I will be content 


to do it with a halter about my neck; and attended 
by a parſon on my right hand, and the hangman on 
my left, be doomed, at her wilt, either to the church 
or the gallows. 


Tueſday Your 2 bumble Servant, 


Fuly 18. 
Ros. LOVELAGE. 


L'E TT TN LIII. 
Mr. BELTORD, Ti 0 ROBERT LovELace, E: 
Sunday Night, July 16. 


WHAT a curſed piece of work haſt thou made 
of it, with the moſt excellent of women! Thou 


mayeſt be in earneſt, or in jeſt, as thou wilt; but the 
poor lady will not be long either thy ſport, or the 


ſport of fortune ! 

I will give thee an account of a ſcene that wants 
but her affecting pen to repreſent it juſtly z and it 
would wring all the black blood out of thy callous 
heart. 


Thou only, who art the anthor of her calamities, 


ſhouldſthave attended her in her priſon. I am unequal 
to ſueh a taſk : Nor know I any other man but would. 


This 


8 


2 
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This laſt act, however unintended by thee, yet: 
conſequence of thy general orders, and too likely to 
be thought agrecable to thee, by thoſe who know thy 
other villainies by her, has finiſhed thy barbaroyg 
work. And J adviſe thee to trumpet forth every 
where, how much in earneſt thow art to marry her, 
whether thou art or nee. | 
Thou mayeſt /afely do it. She will not live to put 
thee to the tryal; and it will a little palliate for thy 
enormous uſage of her, and be a means to make 
mankind, who know not what I know of the matter, 
herd a little longer with thee, and forbear to hunt 
thee to thy fellow-ſavages in the Libyan wilds and 
deſerts. 58 | 
Your meſſenger found me at Edgware, expecting 
to dinner with me ſeveral friends, whom I had in- 
vited three days before. I ſent apologies to them, 
as in a caſe of life and death; and ſpeeded to town 
to the wicked womarrs : For how knew I but ſhock. 
ing attempts might be made upon her by the curſed 
wretches; perhaps by their contrivance, in order to 
mortity her into thy meaſures? 
Little knows the public what villainies are com- 
mitted in thefe abominable houſes, upon innocent 
creatures drawn into their ſnares ! > 
Finding the lady not there, I poſted away to the 
officer's, altho' Sally told me, that ſhe had been but 
juſt come from thence; and that the had refuſed 


to fee her, or, as the fent down word, any-body 


elſe; being refolved to have the remainder of that 
Sunday to herſelf, as it might, perhaps, be the laſt 
{he ſhould ever ſee. 


ther. | SOT 

1 ſend up to. let her know, that I came with a 

commiſſion to ſet her at liberty. I was afraid of 
ſending 


1 had the ſame thing told me, when I got thi- 


ſendir 
friend 
ever; 
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ſending up the name of a man known to be thy 
friend. She abſolutely refuſed to ſee any man, hows 
ever, for that day, or to anſwer further to any thing 
ſaid from me. 

Having therefore informed myſelf of all that the 
officer, and his wife, and fervant, could acquaint 
me with, as well in relation to the horrid arreſt, 
as to her behaviour, and the womens to her; and 
her ill ſtate of health; I went back to Sinclair's, as I 
will ſtill call her, and heard the three women's ſtory: 
From all which, I am enabled to give thee the 
following ſhocking particulars: Which may ſerve, 


till I can ſee the unhappy lady herſelf to-morrow, if 


then I can gain admittance to her. Thou wilt find, 

that I have been very minute in my inquiries. 
Thy villain it was, that ſet the poor lady, and 

had the impudence to appear and abet the ſheriff's 


officers in the curſed tranſaction. He thought, no 
doubt that he was doing the moſt acceptable ſervice 
to his bleſſed maſter. They had got a chair; the 


head rezdy up, as ſoon as ſervice was aver. And as 
ſhe came out of the church, at the door fronting Bed- 
ford-ſtreet, the officers ſtepping to her, . 
that they had an action againſt her. 

She was terrified, trembled, and turned pale. 

Action ſaid ſhe. What is that ?—1 have com- 
mitted #29 bad action! Lord bleſs me Men, what 
mean you? 

That you are our r priſoner, Madam ? 

Priſoner, Sirs \—What—How—Why——What 
have I done? 


You muſt go with us. Be pleaſed, Madam, to wp 


into this chair. 

With 5% ?—With men !—Muſt go with FIN 
am not uſed to go with a. dhe men {—ladced you 
mutt excuſe me | 
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We can't excuſe you: We are ſherifts officers.— 
We have a writ againſt you. You mu go with us, 
and you ſhall know at whoſe Suit. 

Suit! ſaid the charming innocent; I don't know 
what you mean. Pray, men, don't tay hands upon me! 
— They offering to put her into the chair. I am not 


uſed to be thus treated! I have done nothing to de- 


ſerve it. 


She then ſpied thy villain—O thou wretch, ſaid 


ſhe, where is thy vile maſter? 
Bis priſener ? Help, good people! 
A croud had before begun to gather. 
My maſter is in the country, Madam, many miles 


Am I again to be 


off: If you pleaſe to go with theſe men, they will 


treat you civilly. - | 
The people were moſt of them ſtruck with com- 
paſſion. A fine young creature A thouſand pities ! 
tome.— While ſome few threw out vile and ſhocking 
reflections: But a gentleman interpoſed, and de- 
manded to ſee the fellows authority. 
They ſhewed it. Is your name Clariſſa Harlowe, 
Madam? fajd he. 
Yes, yes, indeed, ready to fink, my name was 


Clariſſa Harlowe—But it is now Vretcheducſ !—Lord 


be merciful to me! what is to come next? 


You muſt go with theſe men, Madam, faid the 
gentleman : They have authority for what they do. 


He pitied her, and retired. | 
Indeed you mult, ſaid one chairman. 

Indeed you muſt, ſaid the other. 
Can no-body, joined in another gentleman, be 


applied to, who will ſee that ſo fine a creature is not 


ill-uſed ? 7 
Thy villam anſwered, Orders were given particu- 
larly for that. She had rich relations. She need but 
alk and have. She would only be carried. to the of- 
ficer's houſe, till matters could be made up. The 
/ people 
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ni people ſhe had lodged with, loved her: But ſhe had 
left Nt lodgings privately. _ 

O! had ſhe thoſe tricks already ? cryed one or 
” MW two. 
She heard not this—But ſaid, Well, if I muſt go, 
t I muſt !—I cannot refiſt—But I will not be carried to 
£ the woman's—1 will rather die at your feet, than be 


carried to the woman's ! 

You won't be carried there, Madam, cryd thy 
fellow. 

Only to my houſe, Madam, ſaid one of the officers. 

Where, is That ? 

In High-Holborn, Madam, 

I know not where High-Holborn is: But any- 
where, 8 to the woman's. But am I to go with 

| men only? 

Looking about her, and ſecing the three paſſages, 
to wit, that leading to Henrietta-ſtreet, that to King- 
ſtreet, and the fore- right one, to Bedford: ſtreet, 
crouded, ſhe ſtarted— Any-where —Any- where, ſaid 
ſhe, but to the woman's! and ſtepping into the chair, 
threw herſelf on the ſeat, in the utmoſt diſtreſs and 
confuſion - Carry me, carry me out of ſight—Cover 

me Cover me up for ever, were her words. | 

Thy villain drew the curtains : She had not power; 
and they went away with her, thro' a vaſt croud of 
people. 

Here I muſt reſt. I can write no more at preſent. 
Only Lovelace, remember, All this was to a Clariſſa ! 
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3 unhappy lady fainted away, when ſhe was 
taken out of the chair at the Officer's houſe. | 
Several people followed the Chair to the very 

houſe, which is in a wretched court. Sally was there 

and ſatisfied ſome of the inquirers, that the young 

gentlewoman would be exceedingly well uſed : And 
they ſoon diſperſed, 

Dorcas 
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Dorcas was alſo there; but came not in her ſight. 
Sally, as a favour, offered to carry her to her former 
lodgings: But ſlie declared, they ſhould carry her 
thither a corpſe, if they did. 5 

Very gentle uſage the women boaſt of: So would 2 
vultur, could it ſpeak, with the entrails of its prey 
upon its rapacious talons. Of this thouPt judge from 
what I have to recite. 

She aſked, what was meant bv this uſage of her? 
People told me, ſaid the, that I muy? go with the men! 
That they had authority to take me: 50 I ſubmitted, 
But now, what is to be the end of this diſgraceful 

violence? | | „ 


The end, ſaid the vile Sally Martin, is, for honeſt 


people to come at their own. 
Bleſs me! Have I taken away any thing that be- 
longs to thoſe who have obtained this power over 


me —[I have left very valuable things behind me; 


but have taken nothing away that is not my own. 
And who do you think, Miſs Harloqwe, for I un- 
derſtand, faid the curſed creature, you are not mar- 


ried; who do you think is to pay for your board and 


your lodgings ; ſuch handſome lodgings ! for ſo long a 
time as you were at Mrs. Sinclair's? ?: 
Lord have mercy upon me! Miſs Martin (I think 
you are Miſs Martin) !— And is this the cauſe of ſuch 
a diſgraceful inſult upon me in the open ſtrects. © 
And cauſe enough, Miſs Harloxve (fond of grati- 
fying her jealous revenge, by calling her Mi/s )—One 
hundred and fifty guineas, or pounds, is no ſmall ſum 
to loſe— And by a young creature, who would have 
bilked her lodgings! 5 
You amaze me, Miſs Martin What language do 
you talk in? Pill my led gings What is that? 
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She ſtood aſtoniſhed, and ſilent for a few moments. 

But recovering herſetf and turning from her to 
the window, ſhe 3 wrung her hands [The curſed Sally 
ſhewed me how I] and lifting them up Now, Love- 
lace! Now indeed do I think I ovght to forgive thee | 
hut who ſhall forgive Clarifia Harlowe | O 
my ſiſter! O my brother! Tender mercies were 
your cruelties to 7þzs / 

After a pauſe, her handkerchief drying up her 
falling tears, ſhe turned to Sally ! Now, have I no- 
thing to do but acquieſce Only let me ſay, That 
i this aunt of yours, This Mrs. Sinclair; or This 
man, I'his Mr. Lovelace; come near me; or if I am 
carried to the horrid houſe (for that I ſuppoſe | is to be 
the end of this new 8 ) God be merciful to 
the poor Clariſſa Harlowe Lock to the con- 
ſequence I — Look, I charge you, to the conſe- 

. 
The vile wretch told her, it was not defigned to 


carry her any whither againſt her will: But, if it 
were, they ſhould take care not to be frighted again 
by a genkmfe. 


She caſt up her eyes to heaven, and was filent— 


And went to the fartheſt corner of the room, and 
ſifting down, threw her handkerchief over her 


face. 
Sally aſked her ſeveral queſtions: But not anſwer- 


ing her, ſhe told her, ſhe would wait upon her by- 
and-by, when ſhe had found her ſpeech. 


She ordered the people to preſs her to eat and 


drink. She muſt be faſting : Nothing but her pray- 


ers and tears, poor thing! | were the mercileſs devil's 
words, as ſhe owned to me.—Doſt think 1 did not 


curſe her? » 
She went away z and after her own dinner, re- 
turned. | | 
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The unhappy lady, by this devil's account of her 
then ſeemed either mortified into meekneſs, or to have 
made a refolution not to be provoked by the inſults 
of this curſed creature. | | 
Sally, inquired, in her preſence, whether ſhe had 
eat or drank any thing ; and being told by the wo. 
man, that ſhe could not prevail upon ker to taſte a 
morſel, or drink a drop, ſhe ſaid, This is wrong, 
Mis Harlove ! Very wrong |——Your religion, } 
think, ſhould teach you, that ſtarving yourſelf is ſelf. 
RS. 5 

She anſwered not. 

The wretch owned, ſhe was reſolved to make her 
ſpeak, es | 

She aſked, if Mabell ſhould attend her, till it were 
ſeen what her friends would do for her, in diſcharge 


of the debt? Mabell, ſaid ſhe, has not ye! earned the 


cloaths you were ſo good as to give her. 

Am I not worth an anſwer Miſs Harlave ? 

I would anſwer you (faid the ſweet ſufferer, with- 
cout any emotion, ) if I knew how. 


I have ordered pen, ink and paper, to be brought 


Jou, Miſt Haxlowe. There they are. I know you 
love writing. You may write to whom you pleaſe. 

Your friend Miſs Howe will expect to hear from 
you. | 88 
I have no friend, faid ſhe. I deſerve none. 

Rowland, for that is the officer's name, told her, 
She had friends enow to pay the debt, if ſhe would 
write. : 

She would trouble no body: ſhe had no friends; 
was all they could get from her, while Sally ſtaid: 
But yet ſpoken with a patience of ſpirit, as if ſhe 
enjoyed her griefs. © 
Ihe inſolent creature went away, ordering them 
in her hearing to be very civil to her, and to let her 
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want for nothing. Now had ſhe, ſhe owned, the 
triumph of her heart over this haughty beauty, 
who kept them all at ſuch a diſtance in their own 
houſe | | 

What thinkeſt thou, Lovelace of this !—This wretch's 
triumph was over a Clariſſa | | 

About fix in the evening, Rowland's wife preſſed 
her to drink tea. She ſaid, ſhe had rather have a 
olaſs of water; for her tongue was ready to cleave. 
to the roof of her mouth. 

The woman brought her a glaſs, and ſome bread 
and butter. She tried to taſte the latter; but could 
not ſwallow it : But eagerly drank the water : lifting 
up her eyes in thankfulneſs for that!! on 

The divine Clariſſa, Lovelace reduced to rejoice for a 
cup of cold water /—By whom reduced | | 

About nine o'clock ſhe aſked, if any body were to 
be her bed-fellow. | 

Their maid, if ſhe pleaſed ; or, as ſhe was ſo weak 
and ill, the girl ſhould ſit up with her if ſhe choſe ſhe 
mould. 


She choſe to be alone, both night and day, ſhe 


ſaid. But might ſhe not be truſted with the keys of 
the room where ſhe was to lie down; for the ſhould 


not put off lier cloaths? 
That, they told her, could not be. | 
She was afraid not ſhe ſaid. But indeed ſhe would 
not get away, if ſhe could. T 
hey told me, that they had but one bed, befides 
that they lay in themſelves ; which they would fain 


have had her accept of; and belides ht their maid 


lay in, in a garret, which they called a hole of a gar- 
ret: And that that one bed was the priſoner's bed; 


which they made ſeveral apologies to me about. I 


luppoſe it is ſhocking enough. 
But the lady would not lie in theirs. Was ſhe not 
| a pri. 
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a priſoner, ſhe ſaid ? 
room. 


Let they owned that ſhe ſtarted, when ſhe Was 


conducted thither. But recovering herſelf, Very 
well, ſaid ſhe—Why ſhould not all be of a piece? 
Why ſhould not my wretchedneſs be complete ? 


She found fault, that all the faſtenings were on the 


outſide, and none within; and ſaid, She could not 
truſt herſelf in a room, where others could come in 


at their pleaſure, and ſhe not go out. She had not 


been uſed to it | | 

Dear, Dear faul! My tears flow as I write— 
Indeed, Lovelace, ſhe had not been uſed to ſuch treat. 
ment le | 
They aſſured her, that it was as much their duty 


to protect her from other perſons inſults, as from eſ- 


caping herſelf. 
Then they were people of more honour, ſhe ſaid, 
than ſhe had of late been uſed to | 
She aſked, if they knew Mr. Lovelace? 
No, was their anſwer. 
Have you heard of him? 
No. 10 
Well then, you may be good ſort of folks in 
your way. 
 Panſe here a moment, Lovelace! 


muſt. 


and reflect. 1 


AGaiN they aſked her, if they ſhould, ſend any 
word to her lodgings ? | 
Theſe are my lodgings now, are they not I- Was 
all her anſwer. N | 
She ſat up in a chair all night, the back againſt 
the door; having, it ſeems, thruſt a broken piece of 
„ 2 poker 


Let her have the priſoner'; 


with 
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2 poker thro! the ſtaples where a bolt had been * 


the inſide. 


NEXT morning Sally and Polly both went to viſit 
her. 

She had begg'd of Sally the day before, that ſhe 
might not ſee Mrs. Sinclair, nor Dorcas, nor the. bro- 
ken-toothed fervant, called William. 


Polly would have ingratiated herſelf with her; 


and pretended to be. concerned for her misfor- 


tunes. But ſhe took no more notice of her than of 


the other. 


They aſked, if he had. any commands ?—if {Mt 


kad, ſhe only need to mention what they were, and 
ſhe ſhould be obeyed. 

None at all, ſhe faid. N 

How did ſhe like the people of the houſe ? Were 
they civil to her, | 


Would ſhe accept of any money! 2 They could put 
it to her account. 

She would contract no debts. 

Had ſhe any money about her ? 

She meekly put her hand in her pocket, and pull- 
ed out half a guinea, and a little ſilver. Yes, I hare 
a little.—But here ſhould be fees paid, I believe. — 
Should there not? J have heard of entrance-money 
to compound for not being ſtript. But theſe people 


are very civil people, I fancy; for they have not of- 


tered to take away my cloaths. 

They have crders to be civil to you. 

It is very kind. 

But we two will bail you, Miſs, if you will go back 
with us to Mrs. Sinclair's. 


Not 


Pretty well conſidering ſhe had no N to give 
them. 
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Not for the world! 

Hers are very handſome apartments. 

The fitter for thoſe who own them 
Theſe are very ſad ones. 

The fitter for me / 
. You may be very happy yet, M/s if you will. 
hope I ſhall. 

If you refuſe to eat or drink, we will give bail, and 


take you with us. 
Then I will 7ry to. eat and drink. Any-thing but 


go with you. 

Will you not fend to your new lodgings ? The 
people-w1ll be frighted. 

So they will, if I ſend. So they will, if they 


know where I am. 
But have you no things to ſend for from thence ? 


There is what will pay for their lodgings and trou- 
ble: I {hall not leſſen their ſecurity. 

But perhaps letters or meſſages may be left for you 
there. 

I have very few friends; and to thoſe I have, I 
will ſpare the mortification of knowing what has be- 
fallen me. 

We are ſurpriſed at your indifference, Mie 
Harlowe. Will you not write to any of your 
friends ? „ 

No. ” 

Why, you don't think of tarrying here gs? 
1 ſhall not /ve always. 
Do you think you are to ſtay here, as long as you 


live ? 


That's as it ſhall pleaſe God, and thoſe whe have 


brought me hither. 
Should you like to be at liberty? 
I am miſcrable What is liberty to the miſera- 


le, but to be more miſerable | 
| How 
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How miſerable, Miſs? - Vou may make yourſelf 15 
as happy as you pleaſe. 

I hope yon are both happy, 

We are. 

May you be more and more happy ! 

But we wiſh you to be ſo too. 

I never ſhall be of your opinion, 1 believe, as to 


| W what happineſs is. 
dra do you take our opinion of happineſs 
+ £0 be? 


To live at Mrs. Sinclair 8. 

Perhaps, ſaid Sally, we were once as ſqueamiſh 
and narrow-minded as you. 7 

How came it over with you? 

Becauſe we ſaw the ridiculouſneſs of prudery. 
Do you come hither to perſuade me to hate pru- 
dery, as you call it, as much as you do? 

We came to offer our ſervice to you. 

It is out of your power to ſerve me. 

Perhaps not. 

[ It is not in my inclination to trouble you. 

You may be worſe offered. 

Perhaps I may. 

You are mighty ſhort, M/s, 

As I with your vilit to be, ladies. 

They owned to me, that they cracked their fans 
and laughed. 

Adieu, perverſe Beauty 

Your ſervant, Ladies. 

Adieu, haughty airs ! 

You ſee me humbled 5 
. As you deſerve, Miſs Harlowe. Pride will have a 

al 


Better fall with what you call pride, than ſtand 
with meanneſs. 


Who does? 5 
VoL, Vh Iz 1 had 


wy - 
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I had once a Letter opinion of 5%. Mis Lior. 


85 |!———Indeed you ſhould not intult the miſer. 
able, | 
Neither ſhould 115 miſerable, ſaid Sal ly, inſult peo- 
ple for their civility. . 
J ſhould be ſorry if 1 di d. 
Mrs. Sinclair ſhall attend you by-and-by, to know 
jf you have any commands for her. 


J have no wich for any liberty, but that of refuſ. 


ing to ſee her, and ove more perſon. 

What we came for; was, to know if you had any 
propofals to make for your inlargement ? 

Then, it ſeems, the officer put in. You have ve- 
ry good friends, Madam, J underſtand, Is it not 
better that you make it up : f Charges will run high, 
A hundred and fifty guineas are eater paid than two 


hundred. Let theſe ladies, bail you and go along 


with them 3 z or write to your friends to make it 
up. 

Sally ſaid, There is a ge entleman who ſaw you 
taken, and was ſo much moved for you, ifs Har- 
Leue, that he would gladly advance the money for 
Jou, and leave you to pay it when you can. 

See, Lovelace, what curſed devils theſe are! 
This is the way, we know, that many an innocent 
heart is thrown upon keeping, and then upon the 
to'xn. But for theſe wretches thus to go to work 
with ſuch an angel as this! How glad would 
have been the devilith 8. ally, to have had the leaſt 
handle to report to thee a liſtening ear, or patient 
ſpirit, upon this hint! f 

Hr, ſaid ſhe, with 55 indignation, to the officer, 
did not you ſay laſt night, that it was as much your 


buſineſs to protect me "from the inſults of others, as 


from eſcaping 1 annot ] be permitt cd to ſee whom 
] pleaſe ; 
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| pleaſe 3 and to refuſe admittance to thoſe I like 
not? | | 

Your creditors, Madam, will expect to ſee you. 

Not, if 1 declare Iwill not treat with them. 

Then, Madam, you will be lent to priſon. 

Priſon, Friend! 
| houſe ? 

Not a priſon, Madam. 

Why theſe iron-barred windows then? Why theſe 
double locks, and bolts all on the out- ſide, none on 
tlie in? „„ 

And down ſhe dropt into her chair, and they 


. © x 
could not get another word from her. She threw 


her handkerchief over her face, as once before, 
which was ſoon wet with tears; and grievouſly, they 
own, ſhe ſobbed. | | 

Gentle treatment, Lovelace !— Perhaps thou as «well as 
theſe auretches wilt think it fol » | 

Sally then ordered a dinner, and faid, They would 
ſoon be back again, and fee that the eat and drank, 
as a good Chriſtian ſhould, comporting herſelf to her 
condition, and making the beſt of it. | 

What has not this charming creature ſuffered ; 
what has ſhe not gone thro' in theſe laſt three 
months, that I know of I- Who would think ſuch a 
delicately-framed perſon could have ſuſtained what 
the has ſuſtained ? We ſometimes talk of bravery, of 
courage, of fortitude !—Here they are in perfection: 
Such bravoes as Thou and I ſhould never have 
been able to ſupport ourſelves under half the perſe- 
cutions, the dilappointments, and contumelies, that 
ihe has met with; but like cowards, ſhould have 
ſlid out of the world, baſely, by ſome back-door ; 
that is to ſay, by a ſword, by a piſtol, by a halter, or 


knife !—But here is a ſine-principled lady, who, by 


dint of this noble confideration, as I imagine (ima- 
eine (what elſe can ſupport her ?) That ſhe has 


2 1197 


What doſt thou call thy 
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ons home to me? = 
'Then who can write of good perſons, and of good 
ſubjects, and be capable of admiring them, and not be 
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not deſerved the evils fhe contends with ; and that thi; 
wvorld is deſigned but as a tranjitory late of probation , 
and that ſhe is ravelling to another, and better; puts 
up with all the hardſhips of the journey; and is not 
to be diverted from her courſe by the attacks of 
thieves and robbers, or any other terrors and difficul- 


ties ; G affured of an ample reward at the end of 


it! | 

If thou thinkeſt this reflection uncharacteriſtic, 
from a companion and friend of thine, imagineſt 
thou, that I profited nothing by my attendance on 
my uncle for ſo long a time, in his dying itate ; and 
from the pious reflections of the good clergyman, 
who, day by day, at the poor man's own requeſt, vi- 


fited and prayed by him ?—And could I have ano- 


ther ſuch inſtance as this, to bring all theſe refleCti- 


made ſerious for the tine, if he write in character? 
And hence may we gather, what a benefit to the mo- 
rals of men the keeping of good company muſt be; 


while thoſe who keep only bad, muſt neceſſarily 


more and more harden, and be hardened. 


*Fis twelve of the clock, Sunday night I can 
think of nothing but of this excellent creature. Her 
diſtreſſes fill my head and my heart. I was drowſy 
for a quarter of an hour ; but the fit is gone off. And 


J will continue the melancholy ſubject from the in- 


ormation of theſe wretches. Enough, I dare ſay, 
will ariſe in the viſit I ſhall make, it admitted to- 


morrow, to ſend by thy ſervant, as to the way I am 


likely to find her in. 


2 | After 


__— bd d Wrath... 
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After the women had left her, ſhe complained of 
her head and her heart; and ſeemed terrified with 


apprehenſions of being carried once more to Sin- 


clair's. 

Refuſing any thing for broalfad, Mrs. Rowland 
came up to her, and told her (as theſe wretches own- 
ed they had ordered her, for fear ſhe ſhould ſtarve 
herſelf,) That ſhe miſt and ſhould have tea, and 
bread and butter : And that, as ſhe had friends who 


could ſupport her, if ſhe wrote to them, it was a 


wrong thing, both for herſelf and hein, to ſtarve 


herſelf thus. 


If it be for your own ler, ſaid ſhe, that f is ano- 
ther thing : Let coffee, or tea, or chocolate, or what 
you will, be got : And put down a chicken to my 
account every day, if you pleaſe, and eat it yorrtelves. 
1 will taſte it, if I can. I would do nothing to hin- 
der You : I have friends will pay vou liberally, when 
they know I am gone. 


They wonder'd at her Rrange compoſure, in {ach 


diſtreſſes. 

They were nothing, ſhe ſaid, to what ſhe had ſuf- 
fer'd already, from the vileſt of all men. The diſ- 
grace of ſeizing her in the ſtreet; multitudes of peo- 
ple about her; ſhocking imputations wounding her 
cars; had indeed been very affecting to her. But 
thit was over. — Every thing ſoon would I And ſhe 
ſhould be ſtill ore compoſed, were it not for the ap- 
prehenſions of ſeeing one man, and one woman; 


and being tricked or forced back to the vileſt houſe 


in the world. 
Then were it not better to give way to the two 


gentlewomens offer to bail her ?—They could tell her 


it was a very kind proffer; and what was not to be 
met with every day. 


She believ'd ſo. : 
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The ladies might, poſſibly, diſpenſe, with her >. 
ing back to the houſe ſhe had ſuch an antipa athy t to. 
1 ken tae compatliionate gentleman, who was inclined 
to make it up with her creditors on her own bond, 
it was ſtrange to them ſhe hearkened not to ſo ge- 
nerous a propoſal, 

Did the two Jadies tell you who the gentleman 
was !—— — Or, Did they ſay en "en that ſub- 
ject? | 

Yes, they did; and hinted to me, ſaid the woman, 
that you had nothing to do, but to receive a vid 
irom the gentleman, and the money they believed, 
would he laid down on your own bond or note. 

She was ſtartled. 


1 charge you, ſaid ſhe, as you will anſwer it one 


day to my friends, that you bring no gentleman into 
my company. I charge you don't. If you do, you 
know not what may be the conſequence. 

They apprehenced no bad conſequence, they faid, 
in doing their duty: And if the knew not her on 
good, her friends would thank them for taking any 
innocent ſteps to ſerve her, tho' againſt her will. 

Don't puſh me upon extremities, man I Don't 
make me deſperate, woman II have no ſmall difit- 
culty, notwithſtanding the ſeeming compoture you 
juſt now took notice of, to bear, as I ought to bear, 
the evils I futler. But if you bring a man or men to 
me, be the pretence ac hat it will. 

Hhe Ropt there, and look'd fo earneftly, and ſo 
wildly, they faid, that they did not know but the 
would qo ſome harm to herſelf, if they diſobeyed her; 
and that would be a ſad thing in eit houie, and 
might be their ruin. So they promiſed, that no 
man ſhould be brought to her, but by her own con- 
ſent. | 


5 p Mrs. 
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Mrs. Rowland prevailed on her to drink a dith of 
tea, and taſte ſome bread and butter, about eleven on 
Saturday morning ; Which ſhe probably did, to have 
an excuſe not to dine with the women, when they 
returned. 

But ſhe would not quit her briſcusroom, as ſhe 
called it, to go into their parlour. 

© Unbarred windows, and a lightſomer apartment, 
© ſhe ſaid, had too cheerful an appearance for her 
mind. 

At another time, The light of the ſun was irk- 
« {ome to her. The fun ſeemed to ſhine in to mock 
her woes. 

And when, ſoon aſter, a ſhower fell, ſhe looked at 
it thro' the bars: How kindly, ſaid ihe, do the ele- 
ments weep to keep me company!“ 

« Methought, 1 ſhe, the tun darting in, a 
« while ago, and gilding thoſe iron bars, played upon 
© me, like the too women, who came to inſult my 
© haggard looks, by the word Beauty ; and my de- 

« jected heart, with the word Hayghty-airs 

Sally came again at dinner-time, 7 ſee how 22 


fared, as ſhe told her: and that ſhe did not ſtarve 


herſelf: And, as ſhe wanted to have ſome talk with 
her, if ſhe gave her leave ſhe would dine with 
her. - 

I cannot eat. 

You mult try, 1 fo Habe | 

And, dinner being ready juſt then, ſhe offered her 
hand, and deſired her to walk down. 

No; ſhe would not ſtir out of her priſen-rozm. 


1 bel allen airs won't do, ifs Harlowe : Indeed 
they won't. 


She was ſilent. 5 | 
You will have harder uſage than any you have 
| | ever 
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ever yet known, I can tell you, if you come not 
into ſome humour to make matters up. 

She was ſtill ſilent. 

Come, Mie, walk down to dinner. Let me in. 
treat you do. Miſs Horton is below : She was once 
your favourite. 

She waited for an anſwer : but received none. 

We came to make ſome propoſals to you, for 
your good z tho' you affronted us fo lately. And 
we would not let Mrs. Sinclair come in perſon, be- 
cauſe we thought to oblige you. 

'That is indeed obliging. 

Come give me your hand, Miſs Harlowe ; You 


go down to Mis Horton. 
Excuſe me : I will not ſtir out of this room. 


Would you have me and Miſs Horton dine in this 
filthy bed-room. 


bed; nor will, while I am here. 

And yet you care not, as I ſee, to leave the 
houſe.——- 
And 1o you won 't go down, , Harlowe | ? 

I won't, except I am forced to it. 


late. 
l And away the little ſaucy toad uttered down. 

And when REF: had dined, up they came toge- 
ther. 

Well, Miſs, you would not eat wy thing it ſeems ! 
Very pretty ſullen airs theſe !—No wonder 7he 
honeſt gentleman had ſuch a hand with you. 

She only held up her hands and eyes; the tears 

| trickling down her checks. 
Infelent 


are obliged to me, I can tell you That: And let us 


It is not a bed-room tome I have not been i in 


Well, well, let it alone. I ſhan't aſk Miſs Horton 
to dine i in this room, I aſſure you. I will ſend up a 


t 
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Inſolent devils ; How much more cruel and inſult” 


ing are bad women, even than bad men ! 


Methinks, M/s, ſaid Sally, you are a little /o:/, to 
what we have ſeen you. Pity ſuch a nice lady 
ſhould not have changes of apparel. Why won't 
you ſend to your lodgings for linen, at leaſt ? 

I am not nice now. 

Miſs, looks well and clean in any thing, ſaid Polly. 
But, dear madam, why won't you ſend to your lodg- 
ings ? It is but kind to the people. They muſt have 
a concern about you. And your Miſs Howe will 
wonder What's become of you ; for, no doubt, you 
correſpond. - 

She turned from them, and, to herſelf, faid, Tos 
much ! Too much !—She toſſed her handkerchief, wet 
before with her tears, from her, and held her apron 
to her eyes. 

Don't weep, Miſs, ſaid the vile Polly. 2 

Yet ds, cry'd the viler Sally, if it be: a relief. No- 
thing as Mr. Lovelace once told me;. dries-ſooner 


than tears, For once I too wept mightily. 


could not bear the recitak of this with patience. 


Let I curſed them not ſo much as I ſhould have 


done, had I not had a mind to get from them all 
the particulars of their gentle treatment; and this for 
two reaſons; the one, that I might ſtab: thee to the 
heart with the repetition; the other, that I might 
know upon what terms I am likely to lee the unhap- 

y lady to-morrow. 


Well, but, M/ Harlowe, cry'd Sally, do you think 


theſe forlorn airs pretty ? You are a good Chriſtian,. 


child. Mrs. Rowland tells me, ſhe has got you a Bi- 
ble-book—O- there it lies!—I make no doubt, but 


you have doubled down the uſeful places, as honeſt 
Matt. Prior ſays. 


L5 Then 
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Then rifing, and taking it up- Ay, ſo you have 
The Boot of Fob ! One opens naturally her ſee 
My mamma made me a fine bible-icholar.—#ccl:/;. 
o/iicus too | That's Apocrypha, as they call it.—Yoy 
ice, Miſs Horton, I know ſomething of the book. 

They propoſed once more to bail her, and to go 
home with them, A motion which ſhe. receiy ed 
with the ſame indignation as before. 

Sally, told her, That ſhe had written in a very 


favourable manner, in her behalf, to you; and that 


ſhe every hour expected an anſwer; and made no doubt 
that you would come up with the meſſenger, and ge- 
nerouſly pay the whole debt, and aſk her pardon for 
meglectißig it. 

This diſturbed her ſo much, chat they feared ſhe 
would have fallen into fits. She could not bear your 
name, ſhe ſaid. She hoped, ſhe ſhould never ſee 
vou more: And were you to intrude yourſelf, dread- 
ful conſequences might follow. 

Surely, they ſaid, ſhe would be glad to be releaſed 


from her han eee 


Indeed ſhe ſhouts NOW they 1 begun to alarm 
her with Yi name, who was the author of all her 


woes: And who, ſhe now ſaw plainly, gave way to 
this new outrage, in order to bring her to his own in- 
famous terms. 
Why then, they aſked, would ſhe not write to her 
friends, to pay Mrs. Sinclair's demand? 
Becauſe ſhe hoped ſhe ſhould not long trouble any- 
body; and becauſe ſhe knew, that the payment of 
the money, if ſhe were able to pay it, was not what 
was aimed at. 
Sally owned, that ſhe told her, That, * ſhe 
bad — herſelf as well-Jeſcer.ded and as well 
educated as herſelf, tho' not intiticd to ſuch conſider- 
| able 
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able fortunes. And had the imprudence to inſiſt 
upon it to me to be the truth. 
Ghe had the inſolence to add, to the lady, That 
ſhe bad as much reaſon as /be, to expect Mr. Love- 
lace would marry her; he having contracted to do ſo 


before he knew Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe: And that ſhe 


had it under his hand and feal too—or elle he had not 
obtained his end : 'Therefore, it was not likely the 
ſhould be fo ofiicious as to do his work aganſt herſelf, 
if ſhe thought Mr. Lovelace had deſigns upon her, 

Iize w na; ſhe preſumed to hint at: That, for her part, 
5 only view was, to procure liberty to a young 
gentlewoman, who made thoſe things grievous to 
her, which would not be made} ſuch a rout about by 
any body elie—and to procure the payment of a juſt 
debt to her friend Mrs. Sinclair, 


She beſought them to leave her. She wanted not 
theſe inſtances, the ſaid, to convince her of the com- 


pany ſhe was in: And: told them, that to get rid of 
{uch viſiters, and of {till wore that ſhe apprehended 


ſhe would write to one friend to raiſe the money for 


her; tho” it would be death for her to do ſo; be- 
als that friend could not do it without her 3 


in whole eye it would give a ſelfiſh appearance to a. 


friendſhip, that was above all fordid alloys. 
They adviſed her to write out of hand. 


But how much muſt I write for? What is the ſum ? 


Should I not have had a bill delivered to me - God 


knows, I took not your lodgings. But he that could 


treat me, as he has done, could do this ! 

Don't ſpeak againſt Mr. Lovelace Miſs Harlwe. 
le is a man I greatly eſteem [Curſed toad !] And, 
bating that he will take his advantage, where he can, 
of Us filly credulous girls, he is a man of honour. 


She lifted up her hands and eyes, inſtead of ſpeak- 


: ing: 
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ing: And well the might | For any words ſhe could 


have uſed, could not have exprefled the anguith ſhe 


muſt feel, on being comprehended in the US. 
J3hbe muſt write for one hundred and fifty guineas, 
at leaſt : Two hundred, if ſhe were ſhort of money 
might as well be written for. 
Mrs. Sinclair, ſhe ſaid, had all her clothes. Let 
them be fold fairly ſold, and the money to go as far as 
it would go. She had alſo a few other valuables; but 
no money (none at all), but the poor half-guinea, and 
the little filver they had ſeen. She would give bond 
to pay all that her apparel, and the other matters ſhe 
had, would fall ſhort of. She had great effects be- 
longing, to her of right. . 
Her bond would, and muſt be paid, were it for a 


thouſand pounds. But her clothes ſhe ſhould never 


want. She believed, if not too much undervalued, 
thoſe and her few valuables would anſwer every 
thing. She wiſhed for no ſurplus, but to diſcharge 


the laſt fexpences; and forty ſhillings would do as 
well for thoſe, as forty pounds. Let my ruin, ſaid 
the, lifting up her eyes, be LARGE, be CoMPLETE in 


this life For a compgſition, let it be coMPLETE—And 
there ſhe ſtopped. No doubt alluding to her fatRer's 
futurely extended curſe | 


The wretches could not help wiſhing to me for the 
opportunity of making ſuch a purchaſe for their own 


wear. How I curſed them! and in my heart, ee. 


But tco probable, thought I, that this vile Sally Mar- 
tin may hope ['Tho' thou art incapable of it] that her 
Lovelace, as ſhe has the aſſurance, behind thy back, 


to call thee, may preſent her with ſome of the poor 
lady's ſpoils! 


Will not Mrs. Sinclair, proceeded ſhe, think my 


clothes a ſecurity, till they can be ſold ? They are ve- 
ry good clothes. A ſuit or two but juſt put on, as it 
— were 


ha of FF 
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were; never worn. They coſt much more than is 


demanded of me. My father loved to ſve me fine All 


ſhall go. But let me have the particulars of her de- 
mand. I ſuppoſe I muſt pay for my defroyer (that was 
her well-adapted word !) and his ſervants as well as 
for wyſelf.—I am content to do ſo—Indeed I am 
content to do ſo—I am above wiſhing, that any-bo- 
dy, who could h act, ſhould be fo much as expoſ- 
tulated with, as to the juſtice and equity of it. If I 


have but enough to pay the demand, I {ſhall be fatis- 
fied 3 and will leave the baſeneſs of ſuch an action as 


this, as an aggravation of a guilt, which I thought 


could not be aggravated. 
I own, Lovelace, I have malice. in this particula- 


rity, in order to ſting thee to the heart. And let me 
aſk thee, What now thou canſt think of thy barba- 


rity, thy unprecedented barbarity, in having reduced 
a perſon of her rank, fortune, talents, and virtue, 
{o low? 


The wretched women, it muſt be owned, act but 


in their profefſion; a profeſſion thou haſt been the 


principal means of reducing theſe two to act in. And 
they know what thy deſigns have been, and how far 
proſecuted. It is, in their opinions, uſing her gently, 


that they bave for-born to bring to her the woman ſo | 
Juſtly odious to her; and that they have not threat- 


ened her with the introducing to her ſtrang men: 
Not yet brought into her company their /þ:rit-break- 
ers, and humbling drones (fellows not allowed to car- 
ry ſtings), to trace and force her back to their de- 


teſted houſe 3; and, when there, into all their mea- 


Till I came, they thought thou wouldſt not be diſ- 
pleaſed at any thing the ſuffered, that cauld help to 
mortify her into a ſtate of ſhame and diſgrace ; and 
bring her to comply with thy views, when thou 

ſhouldſt 
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ſhouldſt come to releaſe her from theſe wretches, 25 
from a greater evil than cohabiting with thee. 

When thou confidereſt theſe things, thou wilt 
make no difficulty of believing, that this their own 
account to their behaviour to this admirable lady, has 
been far ſhort of their inſults : And the leſs, when I 
tell thee, that, all together their uſage had ſuch ef. 
fects upon her, that they left her in violent hyſterics; 
ordering an apothecary to be ſent for, if ſhe ſhould 
continue in them, and be worſe; and particularly (as 
they had done from the firſt) that they kept out of 
her way any edged or pointed inſtrument; eſpeci- 
ally a penknife; ; which pretending to mend a Ne they 
ſaid, ihe might ail: for. 

At twelve Saturday night, Rowland ſent to tell 
them, that ſhe was ſo ill, that he knew not what 
might be the iſſue; and wilked her out of his houſe. 

And this made them as heartily with to hear from 
you. For their meſlenger, to their great ſurprize, 
was not then returned from M. Hall. And they 
were ſure he muſt have reached that place by Friday 
night. 

Early on Sunday morning; both devils went to ſee 
how ſhe did. They had uch an account of her 
weakneſs, lowneſs, and anguiſh, that they forbore, 
out of compaſſion, they ſaid, finding their viſits ſo 

diſagreeable to her, to ſce her. But their apprehen- 
ſion of what might be the iſſue was, no doubt their 
principal conſideration : Nothing elle could have ſoft- 
ned ſuch flinty boſoms. | 

They ſent for the apothecary Rowland had had to 
her, and gave him, and Rowland, and his wife, and 
maid, a radeful injunctions for the utmoſt care to be 
taken of her: No doubt with an Old-Bailey-forecaſt. 
And they ſent up to let her know what order they had 


giv Sen: 
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given : But that, underſtanding ſhe had taken ſome- 
thing to compoſe herſelf, they would not diſturb her. 

She had {crupled, it ſeems, to admit the apothe- 
cary's viſit over-night, becauſe he was a MAN :;— 


And could not be prevailed upon, till they picaded 


their own 7 fel y to her. 

They went again, from c horch !—Lord, Bob, 
theſe creatures go to church I But the ſent them 
down word, that ſhe muſt have all the remainder of 
the day to herſelf. 

When I firſt came, and told them of thy execra- 
tions for what they had done, and joined my own to 
them, they were aſtoniſhed. 'The mother faid, ſhe 

had thought ſhe had known Mr. Lovelace better; and 
expected thanks, and not curſes. 

While I was with them, came back halting and 
curſing, moſt horribly, their meſſenger ; by reaſon 

of the ill-ul; age he had received from you, inſtead of 


the reward he had been taught to expect, for the 


ſuppoſed good news that he carried down, of the la- 
dy's being found out, and ſecured -A prett 7 fellow! 
art thou not, to abuſe 1 for the conſequences of 
thy own faults ! 

Inder what ſhocking Aide ge, and with this 
addition to them, that I am thy friend and intimate 
am I to make a viſit to this unhappy lady to-morrow 


morning: In thy name too !—Enough to be refuſed, 


that Lain of a /, to which, for % ſake E {he has 0 
juſtifiable an averlion : Nor, having ſuch a tyrant of 
a father, and ſuch an implacable brother, has ſhe rea- 


lon to make ſuch an exception in favour of ary of it 


on hair accounts. | 
It is three o'clock. I will cloſe here; and take a 
little reſt: What I have written will he a proper pro- 
bargen for what Thall 1 by -and-by. 


Thy 
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Thy ſervant is not to return without a letter, he 
tells me; and that thou expecteſt him back in the 
morning. Thou haſt fellows enough where thou art, 
at thy command. If I find any difficulty in ſeeing the 
lady, thy meſſenger ſhall poſt away with this.—Let 
him look to broken bones, and other conſequences, 
if what he carries anſwer not thy expeCtation. But if 
I am admitted, thou ſhalt have zZh:s and the reſult of 


my audience both together. In the former caſe, 


thou mayeſt ſend another ſervant, to wait the next 
advices from p 


J. BELTORD. 


: o 
Mr. BELFORD, To RoBERT LovELAcE, Eſa; 
Monday, Jul 1 
A BOUT ſix this morning I went to Rowland's. 


Mrs. Sinclair was to follow me, in order to diſmils 
the action; but not to come in ſight. 

Rowland, upon inquiry, told me, that the lad 
was extremely ill; and that ſhe had deſired, not to 
let any-body but his wife or maid come near her. 


I faid, I muft ſee her. I had told him my buſineſs 


over-night ; and I mu fee her. 

His wife went up : But returned preſently, ſaying, 
She could not get her to ſpeak to her; yet that her 
eye-lids moved; tho? ſhe either would not, or could 
not, open them, to look up at her. 

Dons, woman, ſaid I, the lady may not be ina 
fit : The lady may be dying. Vet me go up. Shew 

me the way. 
A horrid hole of a houſe in an all ey they call a 
court; ſtairs enn narrow, even to the firſt 
floor 
* 
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floor rooms: And into a den they led me, with bro- 
ken walls, which had been papered, as I ſaw by a 


multitude of tacks, and ſome torn bits held.on by 8 


ruſty heads. 

The floor indeed was clean but the ceiling was 
ſmoked with variety of figures, and initials of names 
that had been the woeful employment of wretches, 
who had no other way to amuſe themſelves. 

A bed at one corner, with coarſe curtains tacked 
up at the feet to the ceiling; becauſe the curtain 
rings were broken off; but a coverlid upon it witha 
cleani{h look, tho' plaguily | in tatters, and the cor- 
ners tied up in taflels, that the rents in it 1 go 
no farther. 

The windows dark and ee the tops 
boarded up to ſave mending; and only a litte four- 
paned eylet-hole of a caſement to let in air; more, 
however, coming in at broken panes, than could 
come in at That. 

Four old Turkey-worked chairs, burſten-bottom- 
ed, the ſtuffing” ſtaring out. 

An old, tottering, worm: eaten table, that had 


more nails beſtowed in mending it to make it ſtand, 


than the table coſt fifty years ago, when new. 

On the mantle- piece was an iron ſhove-up candle- 
ſtick, with a lighted candle in it, twingle, twingle, 
twingle, four of them, I ſuppoſe for a penny. 

Near that, on the ſame ſhelf, was an old looking- 
glaſs, cracked thro' the midle, breaking out in a 


thouſand points; the crack given it, perhaps in a 


rage, by ſome poor creature, to whom it gave the 
repreſentation of his heart's woes in his face. 

The chimney had two half, tiles in it on one fide, 
and one whole one on the other: which ſhewed it 
had been in better pligbt; but now the very mortar 


had 
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had followed the reſt of the tiles, in Every oth cr place 
and left the bricks bare. Sh 

An old half-barred ſtove-grate was in the chimney; 
and in that large a ſtone-bottle, without a neck, filled 
with baleful eugh, as an ever- green, withered ſouth. 
ern- wood, and ſweet-briar, and ſprigs of rue in flow. 
er. \ ; 


Jo finiſh the ſhocking deſcription, in a dark nook 


ſtood an old broken-bottomed cane couch, without a 


ſquab, or coverlid, ſunk at one corner and unmor. 
tinned, by the falling of one of its worm-eaten legs, 
which lay in two pieces under the wretched piece of 
furniture it could no longer ſupport. : 
And This, thou horrid Lovelace, was the bedchamter 
97 the divine Clariſſa! ! ! 
I had leiſure to caſt my eyes on theſe things : For, 


going up ſoftly, the poor lady turned not about at our 
entrance; nor till I ſpoke, moved her head. 


She was kneeling in a corner of the room, near the 
diſmal window, againſt the table, on an old bolſter, 
as it ſeemed to be, of the cane couch, half-covered 
with her handkerchief ; her back to the door ; which 


was only ſhut to (No need of faſtenings I); her arms 
croiled upon the table, the fore-finger of her right- 


band in her bible. She had perhaps been reading in 
It, and coald read no longer. Paper, pens, ink, lay 
by her book, on the table. Her dreſs was white da- 
maſk, exceeding neat; but her ſtays ſeemed not 
tight laced. I was told afterwards, that her laces had 
been cut, when ſhe fainted away at her entrance into 
this curſed place; and the kad not been ſolicitous 


enough about her dreſs, to ſend for others. Her 


head-dreſs was a little diſcompoſed; her charming 
hair, in natural ringlets, as you have heretofore de- 
{cribed it, but a little tangled, as if not lately comb- 
ed, irregularly ſhading one fide of the lovelieſt neck 
in 
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in the world; as her diſordered, rumpled handker- 
chief did the other. Her face 0 how altered from 
what I had ſeen it! Yet lovely in ſpite of all her griefs 
and ſufferings I] was reclined, when we entered, up- 
on her crofled arms; but ſo, as not more than one 
fide of it to be hid. - 
When I jurveyed the room around, and the parting 

ing lady, ſunk with majeſty too in * white, flow 
7004s [tor the had not on a hoop), ſpreading the 


dark, tho not dirty, floor, and illumii mating that hor- 


rid corner; her linen beyond imagination W con- 
ſidering that {ne had not been undreſſed ever fince ſhe 
had been here; I thought my concern would have 
choaked me. Sometliing roſe in my throat, I know 
not what, which made me, for a moment, $18 lo, 
as it were, for ſpeech : Which, at laſt, forcing its 
way, Con-Con-Confound you both, ſaid I to the 

man and woman, is this an apartment for ſuch a lady? 
And could the curſed devils of her own ſex, who vi- 


ſited this ſuffering angel, ſee her, and leave her, in 


ſo damned a nook 2 

Sir, we would have had the lady to accept of our 

wn bedchamber; but the refuſed it. We are Poor 
pcople—And we expect e will ſtay with us no 
longer than they can help it 

You are people choſen purpoſely, I doubt not, bo 
the damned women who has employed you: And if 
your uſage of this lady has been but half as bad as 
your houſe, you had better never to have ſeen the 
liohe, 

* b then raiſed the charming ſufferer her lovely 


face ;, but with ſuch a fionificance of woe over 


ſor adibg it, that I could not, for the foul of 
me; help being viſibly affected. 
She 


rr 
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She waved her hand two or three times toward; 
the door, as if commanding me to withdraw; and 
diſpleaſed at my intruſion ; but did not ſpeak. 
Permit me, Madam—l will not approach one ſtep 
farther without your leave——Permit me, for one 
moment, the favour of your ear! 
 No—No—Go; go MAN, with an emphaſis— And 
would have ſaid more; but, as if ſtruggling in vain 
for words, ſhe ſeemed to give up fpeech for loſt, and 
dropped her head down once more, with a deep ſigh, 
upon her left arm; her right, as if ſhe had not the 


uſe of it (numbed, I ſuppoſe), ſelf moved, drop- 
ping down on her fide. 


G that thou hadſt been there I and in my place | 5 


— But by what I then felt, in myſelf, I am convinc. 
ed, that a capacity of being moved by the diſtreſſes 
of our fellow- creatures, is far from being diſgraceful 
to a manly heart. With what pleafure, at that mo- 
ment, could I have given up my own. life, could I 
but firſt have avenged this charming creature, and 


cut the throat of her deſtroyer, as the emphatically 


calls thee, tho' the friend that I beſt love! And yet, 


at the ſame time, my heart and my eyes gave way to 


a ſoftneſs, of which (tho' not ſo hardened a wretch 
as thou) it was never before ſo ſuſceptible. 

I dare not approach you, deareſt Lady, without 
your leave: But on my knees I befeech you to per- 
mit me to releaſe you from this damned houſe, and 
out of the power of the accurſed woman, who was 
the occaſion of your being here 

She lifted up her ſweet face once more, and be- 
held me on my knees. Never knew 1 before what it 
Vas to pay ſo heartily. 


Are you not—Are you not Mr. Belford, Sir? 1 


think your name. is Belford ? : 
| t 
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It is, Madam, and Jever was a worſhipper of your 
virtues, and an advocate for you; and I come to re- 
leaſe you from the hands you are in. 

And in whoſe to place me? O leave hi Wt me! 
Let me never riſe from this ſpot! Let me never, ne- 
ver more believe in man. 

This moment, deareſt lady, chis very moment, if 
you pleaſe, you may depart whitherſoever you think 
fit, You are abſolutely free, and your own miſ- 
treſs. 

T had now as lieve die here in this place, as any- 
where. I will owe no obligation to any friend of 


him in whoſe company you have ſeen me. 80 pray, 


Sir, withdraw. 

Then turning to the officer, Mr. Rowland, I think 
your name is? I am better reconciled to your houſe 
than I was at firſt. If you can but engage, that I 
{hall have no-body come near me but your wife; no 
Man ! and neither of thoſe women, who have ſp port- 
ed with my calamities; I will die with you, and in 
this very corner. And you ſhall be well ſatisfied for 


the trouble you have had with me.—I have value 


enough for that—for, ſee, I have a diamond ring; 
taking it out of her boſom; and I have friends will 
redeem it at a high price when I am gone. 

But for you, Sir, looking at me, I beg you to with- 
draw. If you mean me well, God, I hope, will re- 
ward you for your good meaning but to the friend 
of my deſtroyer will I not owe an obligation. 

You will owe no obligation to me, nor to any-bo- 
dy. Tou have been detained for a debt you do not 
owe. The action is diſmiſſed ; and you will only be 
o good as to give me your hand into the coach which 
ſtands as near to this houſe as it could draw up. And 
I will either leave you at the coach-door, or attend 
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you whither ſoever you pleaſe, till I ſee you ſafe 
where you would with to be. 

Will you then, Sir, compel me to be beholden to 
„ou? 
: You will expreſſibly oblige me, Madam, to com- 
mand me to do you either ſervice or pleaſure. 

Why then, Sir looking at me But why do you 
mock mein that humble poſture ! Riſe, Sir | I can- 
not ſpeak to you elſe. 

I-arote.. 


Only, Sir, take this ring. 11 have a fitter, who 


will be glad to have it, at the price it ſhall be valued 
at, for the former owner's ſake Out of the money 
ſhe gives, let this man be paid ; handſomely paid : 

And I have a few valuables more at my lodgings (Dor- 
cas, or the MAN William, can tell where that is); let 
them, and my clothes at the wicked woman's, where 


vou have ſeen me, be ſold, for the payment of my 
jodging firſt, and next of your friend's debts, that ,1 

have been arretied for; as far as they will go; only. 
reſerving enough to put me into the ground, any- 


where, or any-how, no matter. Tell your friend, 
I with it may be enough to ſatisfy the whole demand ; 
but if it be not, he muſt take it up himſelf ; or, if 
he think fit to draw for it on Miſs Howe, ſhe will re- 
pay it, and with intereſt, if he inſiſt upon it —And 
this, Sir, if you promite to perform, you will do me, 
as vou offer, both plcaſure and ſervice : And ſay you 
2il, and take the ring, and withdraw. If 1 want 
to ſay any-thing more to you (you ſeem to be an hu- 
mane man, ) I will let you know And lo, Sir, God 
bleſs you. 

] approached her, and was going to ſpeak 

Don't ſpeak, Sir: Here“ s the ring. 

I ſtood ot. 


3 . | And 
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And won't you take it? Won't you do this laſt 
office for me ?—I have no other perſon to aſk it of; 
elſe, believe me, I would not requeſt it of you. But 
take it or not, laying it {upon the table—you muſt 
withdraw, Sir: Iam very ill. I would fain get a lit- 
tle reſt, if I could. I find I am going to be bad 
again. 

And offering to riſe, ſhe ſunk down thro' exceſs 
of weakneſs and grief, in a fainting fit. 

Why, Lovelace, waſt thou not preſent thyſell— 
Why doſt thou commit ſuch villainies, as even thou 
thyſelf art afraid to appear in; and yet 2 a weak- 
er heart and head upon encountering with ? 

The maid coming in juſt then, the woman and ſhe 
lifted her up, on the decrepit couch; and I withdrew 
with this Rowland; who wept like a child, and laid, 
he never in his life was ſo moved. 

Yet ſo hardened a wvretch art thou, that I queſlion whe- 


ther thou awilt ſhed a tear at my relation. 


They recovered her by harts-horn and water: I 
went down mean while; for the deteſtable woman 
had been below ſome time. O how did I curſe her! 
I never before was ſo {fluent in curſes. 

She tried to wlicedle me; but I renounced her; 


and, after the had diſmiſſed the action, ſent her away 


crying, or pretending to cry, becauſe of my behavi- 


our to her. 


You will obſerve, that I did not mention one word 


to the lady about you. I was afraid to do it. For 


'twas plain, that ſhe could not bear your name: Your 


friend, and the company you have ſeen me in, were 


the words neareſt to naming you, ſhe could ſpeak : 
And yet I wanted to clear your intention of this bru- 
tal, this tordid-looking, villainy. 

I lent up again, by Rowland's wife, when I heard 
that the Lady was recovered, beſeeching her to quit 
that 


5 
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that deviliſh place; and the woman aſſured her, that 
ſhe was at full liberty to do ſo; for that the action 
was diſmiſſed. 

But ſhe cared not to anſwer her: And was {9 
weak and low, that it was almoſt as much out of her 
power as mclination, the woman told me to, ſpeak, 

I would have Haſtened away for my friend doctor 
H. but the houſe is ſuch a den, and the room ſhe 
was in ſuch a hole, that I was aſhamed to be ſeen in 
it by a man of his reputation, efpecially with a wo. 


man of ſuch an appearance, and in ſuch uncomman 


diſtreſs; and I found there was no prevailing on her 
to quit it for the people's bed-room, which was neat 
and lightſome. 

The ſtrong room, ſhe was in, the wretches told 
me, ſhould have been in better order, but that it was 
but the very morning that ſhe was brought in, that an 
unhappy man had quitted it; for a more eligible pri- 
. no doubt; ſince there could hardly be a worſe. 

Being told, that ſhe deſired not to be diſturbed, 
and ſeemed inclined to doſe, I took this opportunity 


to go to her logings in Covent-Garden ; to which 


Dorcas (who firſt diſcovered her there, as Will. was 


the ſetter from J had before given me direc- 


tion. 
The man's name is Smith, a dealer in gloves, ſnuff, 
. ſuch pretty merchandize: His wife the ſhopkeep- 
: He a maker of the gloves they fell. Honeſt 
| 1 it ſeems. 
I thought to have got the woman with me to the 
lady; but ſhe was not within. 


I talked with the man and told him what had be- 


fallen the lady; owing, as I ſaid, to a miſtake of or- 
ders; and gave her the character ſhe deſerved; and 
deſired him to ſend his wife, the moment ſhe came 
in, to the lady; directing him whither; not doubt- 


ing, | 


at 


1 ww aeE 


1 
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ing, that her attendance would be very welcome to 
her : Which he promiſed. | 

He told me, that a letter was left for her there on 
Saturday; and, about half an hour before I came, 
another, ſuperſcribed by the ſame hand; the firſt, 
by the poſt; the other, by a countryman; who hav- 
ing been informed of her abſence, and of all the cir- 
cumſtances they could tell him of it, poſted away, full 
of concern, ſaying, that the lady he was ſent from 
would be ready to break her heart at the tidings. 

I thought it right to take the two letters back with 
me; and, diſmiſſing my coach, took a chair as a 
more proper vehicle for the lady, if I (the friend of 
her de/troyer ) could prevail upon her to leave Row- 
land's. 

And here being obliged to give way to an indiſpen- 
{able avocation, I will make thee taſte a little in thy 


turn, of the plague of ſuſpence; and break off, 


without giving thee the leaſt hint of the iſſue of my 
further proceedings. I know, that thoſe leaſt bear 
diſappointment, who love molt to give it. In twen- 


ty inſtances, haſt thou afforded me proof of the truth 


of this obſervation. And I matter not thy raving. 

Another letter, however, {hall be ready, ſend for 

it as ſoon as thou wilt. But, were it not, have 1 not 
written enough to convince thee, that I am 

; Thy ready and obliging friend, 

1 5 J. BELFORD ? 


LETTER IV. 
Mr. LovsLacz To JohN BeLrorn, 24 


| Monday July 17. eleven at 11 20t. 
CURSE upon thy hard heart, thou vile caitiff! 
How haſt thou tortured me, by thy deligned abrup. 
Vor . 5 t. on 
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fron 1 ? Th impoſlible that Miſs Harlowe ſhould hays 
ever ſuffered as thou haſt made me ſuffer, and as | 


now ſuffer ! 
That Sex is made to bear pain. It is a curſe, that 


the firſt of it intailed upon all her ſucceeding daugb- 


ters, when ſhe brought the curſe upon us all. And 
they love thoſe beſt, whether man or child, who give 
them moſt—But to ſtretch upon thy damned tenter- 
hooks ſuch a ſpirit as mine—No rack, no torture, 
can equal my torture | 

And muſt I {till wait the return of another meſſen. 
ger ? Confound thee for a malicious devil! 1 wiſh 
thou wert a poſt horſe, and I upon the back of thee! 
How would | whip and ſpur, and harrow up thy 
clumſy ſides, till I made thee a ready-roaſted, ready. 
flayed, meſs of dog's meat ; all the hounds in the 


county howling after thee as I drove thee, to wait 


my diſmounting, in order to devour thee piece - meal; 
life {till throbbing in each churned mouthful ! 
Give this fellow the ſequel of thy tormenting ſcrib- 
ble. Diſpatch him away with it. "Thou haſt pro- 
miſed it Wall be ready. Every cuſhion or chair I ſhall 
fit upon, the bed I ſhall he down upon (if I go to 


Dee) till he return, will be ſtuffed with bolt-upright 


 awls, bodkins, corking-pins, and packing-needles: 


Already I can fancy, that to pink my body like my 
mind, I need only to be put into a h ogthead ſtuck ful 
of ſteel-pointed ſpikes, and rolled down a hill three 


times as high as the Monument. 
But 1 loſe time, yet know not how to employ it, 
till this fellow returns with the ſequel of thy ſoul— 


harrowing intelligence. 


LETTER. 
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ON my return to Rowland's, I found that the 1 
n. apothecary was juſt gone up. Mrs. Rowland being A 
{h above with him, I made the leſs ſcruple to go up too, # 
e! as it was probable, that to aſk for leave would be to 1 
by aſk to be denied: hoping alfo, that the Jetters I had | 
u with me would be a good excuſe. 
he She was ſitting on the ſide of the broken couch, 
it extremely weak and low: and, I obſerved, cared not 
l; | to ſpeak to the man; and no wonder; for I never 

ſaw a more ſhocking fellow of a profeſſion tolerably 
b- genteel, nor heard a more illiterate one prate—Phy- 0 
0 ſician in ordinary to this houſe, and others like it, I ij 
all ſuppoſe He put me in mind of Otway's apothecary it 
to in his Caius Marius: \ 
kt 5 | 
$2 Iſeagre and very rueful were his looks : | 
ny Sharp miſery had born him to the bones. , _ ; 
was | -—Famine in his cheeks : | 
Wo | Need and Oe effi 7, tering in his 2 N 
Conteinpt and beggary hanging on his. back 

it, 3 £ he world 19 7 ien * his, nor the ⁊borld's law. 
1 


As I am in black, he took me at my entrance, I 
believe, to be a doctor, and, flunk behind me with 
his hat upon his two bon, and looked as if he ex- 
pected the oracle to open, and give him orders. 


* 
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The lady loaked diſpleaſed, as well at me as x 
Rowland, who followed me, and at the apothecary, | 
It was not, ſhe faid, the leaſt of her preſent misfoy. 
tunes that the could not be left to her own ſex ; and 

to her option to {ce whom ſhe pleaſed. 

I veſought her excuſe, and, winking for the aps. 
theory to withdraw (which he did), told her, that! 
had been at her new lodgings, to order every thing 
to be got ready for her reception; preſuming {he 
would chuſe to go thither ; That I had a chair at the 
door: That Mr. Smith, and his wife [I named their 
names, that the ſhould not have room for the leaf 
fear of Sinclair's], had been full of apprehenſions 
for her ſafety.: That I had brought two letters, 
which were left there for her; one dy the poſt, the 
other that very morning. | 

This took her attention. She peld out her . 
ing hand for them: took them, and, preiling them 
to her lips From the only friend I have in the 
world! ſaid ſhe, kifling them again; and looking at 
the ſeals, as if to fee whether they had been opened. 
I can't read them, faid ſhe, my eyes are too dim; 
and put them in her boſom. 

I beſought her to think of quitting that wok 
hole. | 

Where could ſhe go, ſhe aſked, to be ſafe and un- 
interrupted for the ſhort remainder of her life; and 
to avoid being again viſited by the creatures who had 
inſulted her before? 

1 gave her the ſolemneſt aflurances, that ſhe ſhould 
not be invaded in her new lodgings by any-body; and 
ſaid, that I would particularly engage my honour, 
that ble perſen who had nreft ended her ſpould not cunt 
near her, without her own conſent. 

| Your honour, Sir! Are you not that man's friend? 
I am not a friend, Madam, to his vile actions to, 
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Do you flatter me, Sir ? Then are you a MAN.— 
But Oh, Sir, your friend, holding her face forward 
with great earneſtneſs, your barbarous friend, what 
has he not to anſwer for 

There ſhe ſtopt : Her heart full; and putting her 
hand over her eyes and forehead, the tears trickled- 
thro? her fingers: Reſenting thy barbarity, it ſeemed, 
as Cœſar did the ſtab from his diſtinguiſhed Brutus. 

Tho' ſhe was ſo very much diſordered, I thought 
I would not loſe this opportunity to aſſert your inno- 
cence of this villamous arreſt. | 

There is no defending the unhappy man, in any 
of his vile actions by you, Madam-; but of this laſt 
outrage, by all that's good and facred, he is inno- 
cent! | 
O wretches || what a Sex is yours! Have you all 
one dialect ? Good, and ſacred ! If, Sir, you can 
find an oath, or a vow, or an adjuration, that my 
ears have not been twenty times a day wounded with, 
then ſpeak it, and I may again believe a Max. 


I was exceſſively touched at theſe words, knowing 


thy baſeneſs, and the reaſon ſhe had for them. 

But ſay you, Gir; for I would not, methinks, have 
the wretch capable of this ſordid baſeneſs I Say you, 
that he is innocent of this 4% wickedneſs ?. Can you. 
truly ſay that he is? 

By the great God of Heaven! - 

Nay, vir, if you ſwear, I muſt doubt yon If you 
yourſelf think yaur WorD inſufficient, what reliance 
can J have on your OaTH 0 that this my experi- 
ence, had not colt me ſo dear! But were I to live a 
thouſand years, I would always ſuſpect the veracity of 
a ſwearer. Excuſe me, Sir; but is it likely, that he 
who makes fo free with Gop, will ſcruple any-thing 
that may ſerve his turn with his fellow-creature * 

This was a molt affecting reprimand |! 


M 3 Madam, 


Arc 
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Madam, faid I, I have a regard, a regard a gentle. 


man og to have. to my word; and WHENEVer [ for. 
feit it to you- 
_ Nay, Sir, don t be angry with me. It is Erie vem 
to me to queſtion a gentleman's veracity. But your 
friend calls himſelf a gert{eman—Y ou know not what 
J have ſuffered by a gentleman And then again the 
WePt. 

i would give yon, Madam, demonſtration, if your 
griefs and your weaknefs would permit it, that he hag 


no hand in this barbarous baſeneſs: And that he re- 


ients it as it ought to be reſented. 
Well, well, Sir [with quicknels}, he will kave his 


arechnt to make up ſomewhere elſe; not to me. [ 


ſnhou'd not be ſorry to find him able to acquit his in- 
tention on this occaſion. Let him know, Sir, only 
one thing, that, when you heard me, in the bitter. 
neſs of my ſpirit, moſt vebemently exclaim againſt 
the undeſerved uſage I have met with from him, that 
even Zhen, in that paſſionate moment, I was able to 
fay [and never did I fee ſuch an earnett and affecting 
exaltation of hands and eyes], Give him, good God! 
repentance and amendment; that I may be the laſt 


poor creature, who fthall be ruined by him !—And, 


in thy own good time, receive to h mercy, the poor 


 wretch who had none on me! 


By my ſoul, I could not ſpeak.—She had not her 
Bible before her for nothing. 
I was forced to turn my head y, and to take 


out my haudkerchief. 


What an angel! is this !—Even the gaoler, and his 
wife and maid, wept. 

Again, I with thou hadſt been there, that thou 
mighteſt have ſunk down at her feet, and begun that 


moment to reap the effect of her e withes for 
thee: 
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thee: undeſerving, as thou art, of any thing but 

perdition | | 
I repreſented to her, that the would be lels free 

where the was, from vilits ſhe liked not, than at her 


own lodging, I told her, that it would probably 


bring her, in particular, one vi/tter, who, otherwile, 
J would engage (but I durſt not ſwear again, after the 
ſevere reprimand ſhe had juſt given me), thould not 
come near her, without her conlent. And I expreſſed 
my ſurprize, that the ſhould be unwilling to quit 
ſuch a place as this; when it was more than probable, 
that ſome of her friends, when it was known how 
bad ſhe was, would vifit her. | 
She ſaid, the place, when ſhe was firit brought in- 
to it, was indeed very ſhocking to her: But that ſhe 
had found herſelf fo weak and ill, and her griefs had 
ſo ſunk her, that ſhe did expect to have lived tilb 
now: That therefore all places had been alike to her;. 
for to die in a priſon, was to die; and equally eligi- 


ble as to die in a palace (palaces, ſhe faid, could have 


no attractions for a dying perſon): But that, ſince 
ſhe feared ſhe was not ſo ſoon to be releaſed, as ſhe 
had hoped ; fince the was fo little miſtreſs. of herſelf 
here; and ſince ſhe might, by removal, be in the 
way of her dear friend's letters; {he would hope, 
that ſhe might depend upon the aſſurances I gave her, 
of being at liberty to return to her laſt lodgings 
(otherwiſe ſhe would provide herſelf with new ones, 
out of my knowledge, as well as out of yours); and 
that T was too much of a gentleman, to be concerned 
in carrying her back to the houſe ſhe had ſo much 


reaſon to abhor; and to which ſhe had been once be- 


{lore molt vilely betrayed to her ruin. | 

I ailured her, in the ſtrongeſt terms ( biſt ſwore not), 
that you were reſolved not to moleſt her: And, as a 
proof of the ſincerity of my profeſſions, b:ſoughr 
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her to give me directions (in purſuance of my friend's 


expreſs deſire) about ſending all her apparel, and 
whatever belonged to her, to her new lodgings. 


She ſeemed pleaſed; and gave me inſtantly out of 


her pocket her keys; aſking me, if Mrs. Smith, 
vw hom I had named, might not attend me; and ſhe 
would give Her further directions? To which 1 cheer- 
fully aſſented; and then ſhe told me, that ſhe would 


accept of the chair I had offered her. 


I withdrew ;z and took the opportunity to be civil 
to Rowland and his maid} for ſhe found no fault with 
their behaviour, for what they were ; and the fellow 
ſeems to be miſerably poor. I ſent alſo for the apc- 
thecary, who is as poor as the gaoler (and ſtill poorer, 
1 dare fay, as to the {kill required in his bulinet), 
and fatisfied him beyond his hopes. 

The lady, after I had withdrawn, attempted to 


read the letters I brought her. But the could read 
but a little way in one of them, and had great emo- 


tions upon it. 

She told the woman ſhe would take a ſpeedy op- 
portunity to acknowledge their civilities, and to ſa- 
tisfy the apothecary; who m 'gbt ſend her his bill to 


her lodgings. 


She gave the maid ſomething z N the only 


half guinea ſhe had: and then, with difficulty, her 2 


limbs trembling under her, and ſupported by Mrs. 
Rowland, got down ſtairs. 

I offered my arm: She was pleaſed to lain upon 
it. I doubt, Sir, ſaid ſhe, as ſhe moved, I have be- 
haved rudely to you: But, if you knew all, vou 


would forgive me. 


I know enough, Madam, to convince me, that 


there is not ſuch purity and honour in any woman up- 


on earth: nor any one that has been ſo barbaroully 


treated. 


She 
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ghe looked at me very earneſtly. What ſhe thought. 
I cannot ſay; but, in general, I never faw {o much 
ſoul in a lady's eyes, as in hers. 

| I ordered my ſervant (whoſe mourning made him 
bels obſervable as ſuch, and who had not been in the 
lady's cye) to kcep the chair in view; and to bring 
me word, how the did, when ſet down. The fellow 
| had the thought to ſtep into the ſhop juſt before the 
chair entered it, under pretence of buying ſnuff; 
and ſo enabled himſelf to give me an account, that 
ſhe was received with great joy by the good woman 
of the houſe 3 who told her, ſhe was but juſt come 
in; and was preparing to attend her ia High-Holborn, 
— Mrs Smith, faid the, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw her, 
did you not think I was run away !—You don't know 
what I have ſuffered ſince I faw you. I have been in. 
priſon !—Arreited for debts I ore not But, thank 
God, I am here !|— Will you permit your maid-—-I - 
have forgot her name already 

Katharine, Madam. 
Will you let Katharine aſſiſt me to bed ?—I have 
not had my clothes off ſince Thurfday night. 

What ſhe further ſaid the fellow heard not, ſhe-. 
leaning upon the maid, and going up-ſtairs, 

But doſt thou not obſerve, what a ſtrange, what 
an UNCOMMON, openneſs of heart reigns in this lady: 
She had- been in priſon; ſhe ſaid, before a ſtranger in | 
the ſhop, and before the mal. ſervant : - And fo, . 
probably ſhe would have ſaid, had there peen twenty N 
people in the ſhop. 

The diſgrace ſhe cannot hide from herſelf, as ſne 
ſays in her letter to Lady Betty, ſhe is not ſolicitous. 
to conceal it from the world ! 

But this makes it evident to me, that he i is reſolv- 
ed to keep no terms with thee. And yet to be able 
to put up ſuch a prayer for thee, as ſhe did in her 
M 5 priſon 
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priſon [I wilt often mention the priſor-rcom to teaze 
thee I] Does not this ſhew, that revenge has very lit. 
tle {way in her mind; tho” ſhe can retain ſo much 
proper reſentment? 

And this is another excellence in this at; 
woman's character : For whom, beforc her, have we 
met with in the whole ſex, or in ours either, that 
know how, in practice, to diſtingutih between Re. 
venge and Reſentment, for baſe and ingrateful treat. 
ment? 

Tis a curſed thing, after all, that ſuch a woman 


as this ſhould be treated as ſhe has been treated. Hadſt 


thou been a Kk ng, and done as thou % done by ſuch 
a meritorious innocent, I believe in my heart, it 


would have been adjudged to be a rational fin, and 


the ſword, the peſtilence, or famine, muſt have 


' atoned for it !———But, as thou art a private man, 


thou wilt certainly, meet with thy puniſhment (beſides 
what thou mayeſt expect from the juſtice of thy 
eduntry, and the vengeance of her friends,) as ſhe 
will her reward HEREAFTER. 

It myt be fo, if there be really fuch a thing as f- 
tyre Remuneration ; as now I am more and more con- 
vinced there muſt :—Eife, what a hard fate is hers, 
whoſe puniſhment, to all appearance, has fo mach 
excceded her fault? And, as to thine, how can tem- 
porary burnings,. wert thou by ſome accident to be 
conſumed in thy bed, expiate for thy abominable vile- 
neſs to her, in breach of all obligations moral and 
divine? 

I was reſolved to loſe no time in having every-thing 
which belonged to the lady, at the curfed woman's, 
ſeat her. Accordingly I took Coach to Smith's, and 
procured the lady (to whom I fent up my compli- 
ments, and inquiries how ſhe bore her removal), ill 
as the ſent me down word the ! wa; to give proper di- 

rections 
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rections to Mrs. Smith: Whom I took with me to 
Sinclair's z and who ſaw every-thing looked out, and 
pur into the trunks and boxes they were firſt brought 
in, and carried away in two coaches. 

Had I not been there, Sally and Polly would each 
of them have taken to herſelf ſomething of the poor 
lady's ſpoils. This they declared: And I had ſome- 
thing to do to get from Sally a fine Bruſſels-luce head, 
which ſhe had the confidence to fay ſhe would wear 
for Mit; ifs Harlowes ſake. Nor thould either I or Mrs. 
Smith have known ſhe had got it, had {ſhe not bear 
in iearch after the ruffles belonging to it. 

My reſentment on this occaſion and the converſa- 


tion which Mrs. Smith and I had (in which I not only 


expatiated upon the merits of the lady, but expreſſed 
my concern for her ſufferings; tho Lleft her room to 


fuppoſe her married, yet without averring it), gave 


me high credit with the good woman: $0 that we are 
erfectly well-acquainted already : By which means 1 
ſhall be enabled to give you accounts from time to 
time. of all that paſſes; and which IJ will be very in- 
duſtrious to do, provided I may depend upon the ſo- 
lemn promiſes I have given the lady, in your name, 
as well as my own, that ſhe ſhall be free from all per - 


fonal moleſtation from you. And thus ſhall [ have it 


in my power to return i kind your writing ſavours ; 


and preſerve my ſhort hand beſides : Which, til 


this correſpondence was PIG, I had pretty much 


neglected. 


L ordered the abandoned woman to make out your 
account. They anſwered, That they would do with 
a vengeance. Indeed they breathe nothing but re- 
venge. For now they ſay, you will affuredly marry ; 
and your example will be followed by all your friends 
and companions—As the old one ſays, to the utter 
ruin of her poor houſe. 
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Er LVII. 
Ar. Bel ron, To ROBERT LoveLace, Eſq: 


Tueſday Morn. ( Jul. 18.) 6 check, 

HAVING fat up late to finiſh and ſeal up in readi- 
neſs my letter to the above period, I am diſturbed be- 
fore I withed to have riſen, by the arrival of thy ſe- 
cond fellow; man and horſe in a foam. 

While he baits, I will write a few lines, moſt 
heartily to congratulate thee on thy ved rage and 
impatience ; and on thy recovery of mental feeling. 

How much does the idea thou giveſt me of thy de- 
ſerved torments, by thy upright awls, bodkins, pins, 
and packing-needles, by thy rolling hogſhead with 
iron ſpikes, and by thy macerated ſides, delight me] 


I will upon every occoſion that offers, drive more 


ſpikes into thy hogthead, and roll thee down-hill and 
up, as thou recovereſt to ſenſe, or rather returneſt 
back to /en/eleſenefs. Thou knoweſt therefore the terms 
on which thou art to enjoy my correſpondence. Am 
not I, who have all along, and in time, proteſted a- 


| gainſt thy .barbarous and ingrateful perfidies to a lady 


10 noble, intitled to drive remorſe, if poſſible, into 
thy hitherto callous heart? 
Only let me reinforce one thing, which perhaps 


mentioned too ſlightly before, That the lady was pre- 


vailed upon by my ſolemn aſſurances only, that the 
might depend upon being free from your viſits, nct 
to remove to new lodgings, where neither you nor | 
ſhould be able to find her. 


Theſe aflurances I thought I might give her, not only 


. becaufe of your promiſe, but becauſe it is neceſlary 


for you to know where ſhe is, in order to addreſs 
_ yourſelf to her by your friends, 


Enable 
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Enable me therefore to make good to her this my 
ſolemn engagement; or adieu to all friendſhip, at 
leaſt to all correſpondence, with thee for ever. 


J. ee 


L E 1 1 R LVIII. 
Mr. BELFORD, To lor LovELaAcr, Ea. 


Tueſday, July 18. Afternoon. 
I RENEWED my inquiries after the lady's health, 
in the morning, by my ſervant; And, as ſoon as 1 
had dined, I went myſelf. | 

I had but a poor account of it : Yet ſent up my 
compliments. She returned me thanks for all my 

ood offices; and her excuſes, that they could not be 
perſonal juſt then, being very low and faint : But if I 
gave myſelf the trouble of coming about fix this 
evening, ſhe ſhould be able, ſhe hoped, to drink a 
diſh of tea with me, and would then thank me her- 
ſelf, 
lam very proud of this condeſcenſion and think 
it looks not amiſs for you, as I am your avowed friend. 
Methinks I want fully to remove from her mind all 
doubts of you in this laft villainous action: And who 
knows then, what your noble relations may be able to 
do for you with her, if you hold your mind ? For 
your ſervant acquainted me with their having actually 
ergaged Miſs Howe in their and your favour, before 
this curſed affair happened. And I deſire the parti- 
culars of all from yourſelf, that I may the better 
know how to ſerve you. 

She has two handſome apartments, a bed-chamber 
and dining-room, with light cloſets in each. She 
has already a nurſe (the people of the houſe having 
but one maid) ; a woman whole care, diligence, and 

honeſty, 
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honeſty, Mrs. Smith highly commends. She hag 
likewiſe the benefit of the voluntary attendance, and 
love, as it ſeems, of a widow gentlewoman, Mrs. 
Lovick her name, who lodges over her apartment, 
and of whom {the ſeems very fond, having found 
ſomething 1 in her, ſhe thinks, reſemblimg the quali. 
ties of her worthy Mrs. Norton. 

About ſeven o'clock this morning, it feems, the 
lady was fo ill, that ſhe yielded to their deſires to 
have an apothecary ſent for—Not the fellow, thou 
mayeſt believe, ſhe . had had before at Row land's; 
but one Mr. Goddard, a man of fill and eminence; 
and of conſcience too; demonſtrated as well by ge- 
neral character, as by his preſcriptions to this lady : 
For pronouncing her cale to be grief, he ordered, for 
the preſent, only innocent julaps, by way of cor- 
dial; and, as ſoon as her ſtomach fhould be able to 
bear it, light kitchen-diet; telling Mrs. Lovick, that 
That, with air, moderate exerciſe, and cheerful com- 


pany, would do her more good than all the medicines 


in his ſhop. 
This has given me, as, it feems, it has the lady 


(who alſo praiſes his modeſt behaviour, paternal looks, 


and gentecl addreſs) a very good opinion of the man; 
and I deſign to make myſelf acquainte] with him; 


and, if he adviſes to call in a doctor, to with him, 
for the fair patient's ſake, more than the phyſician's 


(who wants not practice), my worthy friend Dr. 
H.— whole character is above all exception, as his 
humanity I am ſure, will diſtinguiſh him to the lady. 
Mrs. Lovick gratified me with an account of a 
letter ſhe had written from the lady's mouth to Miſs 


Howe; ſhe being unable to write herſelf with ſteadi- 


neſs. It was to this effect; in anſwer, it ſeems, to 
her two letters, whatever were the contents of them: 
That the had been involved in a dreadful cala- 


m' ty, which the Was ſure, when known, would 


exempt 
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exempt her from the effects of her friendly diſplea- 
ſure, for not anſwering her firſt; having been put 


under an arreſt :—Could ſhe have believed it — 


That ſhe was releaſed but the day befofe : And was 
now ſo weak, and ſo low, that the was obliged to 
get a widow gentlewoman in the ſame houle to ac- 
count thus for her ſilence to her two letters of the 
13th and 16th : That ſhe would, as ſoon as able, 
an{wer them : Begged of her, mean time, not to 
be uneaſy for her; fince (only that it was a cala- 
mity which came upon her when the was far from 


eing well; a load laid upon the ſhoulders of a poor 


wretch, ready before to fink under too heavy a 
burden) it was nothing to the evil ſhe had before 


ſuffered : And one felicity ſeemed likely to iſſue 


from it; which was, that the ſhould be at reſt, in 
an honeſt houſe, with conſiderate and kind-hearted 


people; having aſſurance given her, that ſhe ſhould 


not be moleſted by the wretch, whom it would be 
death for her to ſee : So that now ſhe (Miſs Howe 
needed not to fend to her by private aad expenſive 


conveyances : Nor need Collins to take precautions. 


for fear of being dogged to her lodgings ; nor the 


to write by a fictitious name to her but by ler 
own.“ | 


You ſee I am in a way to oblige you: You ſee how 


much the depends upon my engaging for your for- 


bearing to intrude yourſelf into her company: Let 


not your flaming impatience deſtroy all; and make 
me look like a villain to a lady who has reaſon to ſuſ- 


pet every man ſhe ſees to be ſo.— Upon this condition, 


you may expect all the fervices that can flow from 


true friendſhip, and from 


Jour. fincere Well-wiſher, 
5 Jon N BEL FORD. 
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LETTER LIX. 


ha 

th 

Mr. Bird To RoBERT LovVELACE, Zig: Ac 

Tu lay at; Fuly YY re 

| { 

I AM juſt come from the lady. I was admitte} | 4 

into the dining-room, where {he was ſitting in an Ev 
elbow-chair, in a very weak and low way. She made 

an effort to ſtand up, when J entered; bat was forced tc 

to keep her feat. You'll excuſe me, Mr. Belford : b 

T ought to rife, to thank you for all your kindneſs to ti 

me. I was to blame to be ſo loth to leave that faq n 

place; for I am in Heaven here, to what I was there: LD 

And good people about me tool have not had If 

good people about me for a long, long time before; 4 


ſo that (with a half-ſmile) I had * to wonder 
whither they were all gone. 

Her nurſe and Mrs. Smith, who were preſent, took 
occaſion to retire: And, when we were alone, Tow 
ſeem to be a perſon of haemanity, Sir, ſaid ſhe: Your 
hinted, as I was leaving my priſon, that you were not 
a ſtranger to my fad ſtory. If you know it truly, your 
muſt know, that I have been moſt barbarouſly treat- 
ed: and have not deſerved it at the man's hands by 
whom [I have ſuffered. 

I told her, I knew enough to be i that 
ſhe had the merit of a ſaint, and the purity of an an- 
gel: And was proceeding, when ſhe ſaid, No flighty- 
eompliments! No undue attributes, Sir | I offered 
to plead for my ſincerity; and mentioned the word 
Politeneſe, and would have diſtinguiſhed between That: 
and Flattery. Nothing can be polite, ſaid ſhe, that 
1 is not juſt: Whatever I may have had, I have now no » 
4 VIRUS to gratify. 
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I diſclaimed all intention of compliment: All I 
had ſaid, and what I Hou ſay, was, and ſhould be, 
the effect of ſincere veneration. My unhappy friends 
account of her had intitled her to That. 

then mentioned your grief, your penitence, your 
reſolutions of making her all the amends that were 
poſſible now to be made her: And, in the moſt ear- 
neſt manner, J aſſerted your innocence as to the laſt 
villainous outrage. 

Her anſwer was to this effect: It is painful to me 
to think of him. The amends you talk of, cannot 
be wade. This laſt violence you ſpeak of, is nothing 
to what preceded it. That cannot be atoned for; 
nor palliated: This may: And I fhall not be ſorry to 
be convinced, that he cannot be guilty of ſo very 
low a wickedneſs.- 


would then have given her an account of the tryal 


vou ſtood with your friends: Your own previous re- 


ſolutions of marriage, had ſhe honoured you with 


the requeited four words : All your family's earneſt- 


neſs to have the honour of her alliance : And the ap- 
plication of your two couſins to Miſs Howe, by ge- 
neral conſent, for that young lady's intereſt with 


her: But, having juſt touched upon theſe topics, ſhe 


cut me ſhort, ſaying, That was a cauſe before ano- 
ther tribunal : Miſs Howe's letters to her were upon 
that ſubject ; and ſhe ſhould write her thoughts to 
her, as ſoon as ſhe was able. 


1 then attempted more particularly to clear you 'of | 
having any hand in the vile Sinclair's officious arreſt 3 
a point the had the generoſity to 2h you cleared of: 
And, having mentioned the outrageous letter you 


had written to me on this occaſion, the aſked, if I 
had that letter about me? 


I owned 


Yet, after his vile forgeries of 
bands—after his perſonating baſeneſſes what are the 
iniquities he is not capable of? 
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I ovned I had. 

She wiſhed to ſee it. 

This puzzled me horribly: For you muſt needs 
think, that moſt of the free things, which among us 


Rakes, paſs for wit and ſpirit, muſt be ſhocking ſtuff 


to the ears or eyes of perſons of delicacy of that ſex: 
And then ſuch an air of levity runs thro' thy moſt 
ſerious letters; ſuch a falſe bravery, endeavouring to 
carry off Iudicrouſly the ſubjects that moſt affect thee; 


that thoſe letters are generally the leaſt fit to be ſeen; 


which ought to be moſt to thy credit. 


Something like this I obſerved to her; and would 


fain have excuſed myſelf from ſhewing it : But ſhe 


was ſo earneſt, that I undertook to read ſome parts ef 


it, reſolving to omit the moſt exceptionadle. 

I know thou'lt curſe me for that; but I thought it 
better to oblige her, than to be ſuſpected myſelf; 
and ſo not have it in my power to ſerve thee with 


her, when ſo good a foundation was laid for it; and 


when ſhe knows as bad of thee as I can tell her. 
- 'Thou remembereſt the contents, I ſuppoſe, of thy 
furious letter. Her remarks upon the different parts 
of it which I read to her, were to the following effect. 
| Upon thy two firſt lines, All undone ! undone, by 
Fupiter !—Zounds, 
upon all my plots and contrivances ! ſhe thus expreſſed 
Herſelf: 8 | 

© how light, how unaffected with the ſenſe of its 
# own crimes, is the heart that could dictate to the 
pen this libertine froth ! 

The paragraph, which mentions the vile arreſt, af- 
fected her a good deal. N 

In the next, I omitted thy curſe upon thy rela- 
tions, whom thou wert gallanting : And read on the 
{even ſublequent paragraphs, down to thy LET 
| witl 


ack, what ſhall I ds now! A curſe 
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with z which was too ſhocking to read to her. What 
I Fenn produced the following reflections from her: 
The plots and contrivances which he curſes, and 
the exultings of the wicked wretches on finding me 
out, ſhew me, that all his guilt was premeditated : 
Nor doubt I, that his dreadful perjuries, and inhu- 
man arts, as he went along, were to paſs for fine 
ſtratagems; for witty ſport; and to demonſtrate a 
ſuperiority of inventive talents -O my cruel, cruel 
brother! had it not been for thee, I had not been 
thrown upon ſo pernicious and ſo. deſpicable a 
plotter But proceed, Sir; pray proceed.” 
At that part, Canft thou, O fatal progneſticator . rell 
nie where my puniſhments will end? She ſighed: And 
when I came to that ſentence, Praying for my refor- 
mation, perhaps, —Is that there? ſaid the, ſighing 
again—Wretched man !—And ſhed a tear for. thee. 


a a 


y my faith, Lovelace. I believe ſhe hates thce 


not — She has at leaſt a concern, a generous concern, 


for thy future happineſs !—What a noble creature 


haſt thou injured | 

She made a very ſevere refleftion upon me, on 
reading theſe words On your knees, for me, beg her 
pardon— You had all your leflons, Str, laid ſhe, 
« when you came to redeem me Lou were fo con- 
deſcending as to kneel : I thought it was the effect of 


your own humanity, and good-natured earneſtneſs 


© to ſerve me: Excuſe me, Sir, I knew not, that it 


vas in conſequence of a preſcribed leſſon. 


This concerned me not a little: I could not bear 


to be thought ſuch a. wretched puppet, ſuch a Jo- 


ſeph Leman, ſuch a Tomlinſon I endeavoured there 
fore, with ſome warmth, to clear myſelf of this re- 


flection; and ſhe again aſked my excuſe: I was 


6 avowedly, ſhe faid, the friend of a man, whoſe 
« friendſhip ſhe had reaſon to be ſorry to ſay, was 
67.6 
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no credit to any body.'—And deſired me to pro- 
ceed. -I did; but fared not a better afterwards : : 
« For, 

On that paſfage, where you ſay, 1 bad always been 
her friend and advocate, This was was her unanſwer⸗ 
able remark : I find, Sir, by this expreſhon that 
© he had always deſigns againſt me; and that you: 
6 all along knew that he had : Would to Heaven,, 


© you bad had the goodneſs to have contrived ſome 


* way, that might not have endangered your own. 
« ſafety, to give me notice of his baſeneſs, fince you 

approved not of it! Bat you gentlemen, I ſup- 
poſe, had rather fee an innocent fellow-creature 
* ruinetl, than be thought capable of an action, which, 
6 however generous, might be likely te looſen the 
© bands of a wicked friendſhip!' 

After this ſevere but juſt reflection, I would hive 
avoided reading the following, altho I had unawares 
begun the ſentence (but ſhe held me to it): What 
would: I now-give, had F permitted you to have been a 


ſucceſs ful advocate! And this was her remark upon it 


80, Sir, you ſee, if you had been the happy means. 
of preventing the evils deſigned me, you would 
© have had your friend's thanks for it, when he came 
to his conſideration. This ſatisfaction, I am per- 
© ſuaded every- one, in the long run, will enjoy, who 
© has the virtue to withſtand, or prevent, a wicked 
« purpoſe. I was obliged, 7 /ee, to your kind wiſhes— 
© But it was a point of honour with you to keep his 
© ſecret; the greater honour, perhaps, the viler the 
© ſecret. Yet permit me to wiſh, Mr. Belford, that 
you were capable of reliſhing the pleaſures that 
© ariſe to a benevolent mind from virTvous friend- 
« ſhip!—None other is worthy of the ſacred name. 


6 You ſeem an humane men: I hope, for your own 


6. ſaksy, 
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© ſake,, you will one day experience the difference: 


'© And when you do, think of Miſs Howe and Cla- 


© rifla Harlowe (I find you know much of my ſad 
© ſtory), who were the happieſt creatures on earth in 
© each other's friendſhip, till this friend of yours'— 
And there ſhe ſtopt, and turned from me. 

Where thou calleſt thyſelf A villainous plotter; 
To take crime to bimſelf, ſaid ſhe, without ſhame 
O what a hardened wretch is this man! 

On that paſſage, where thou ſayeſt, Let me Tuo 
how fhe has been treated: If roughly, wwce be to oy 
guilty ! this was her remark, with an air of indi 
tion: What a man is your friend, Sir Ils fach a a 
one as be to ſet himſelf up to puniſh the guilty !— 


All the rough uſage I could receive from them, was 
infinitely - And there ſhe ſtopt a moment or two: 


Then proceeding— And who ſhall puniſh him ? 


* 


is intitled to injure the innocent? He is, I ſuppoſe, 
on earth, to act the part, which the malignant 
fiend is ſuppoſed to act below: Dealing out puniſh- 
ments at his pleaſure; to every inferior inſtrument 
of miſchief! 

What, thought 1, have I been doing ! I ſhall have 
this ſavage fellow think I have been playing him 
50 in reading part of his letter to this fagacious 
lady l— Let, if thou art angry, it can only, in rea- 
ſon, be at thyſelf; fer who would think I might not 
communicate-to her ſome of the leaſt exceptionable 
parts of a letter (as a proof of thy ſincerity in excul- 
pating thyſelf from a criminal charge), which thou 
weoteſt to thy friend, to convince Him of thy inno- 
cence ? But a bad heart, and a bad cauſe, are con- 
founding things: And ſo let us put it to its proper 


I paſſed 
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I paſſed over thy charge to me, to curſe them by 
the hour; and thy names of Dragon and Serpents, 
tho' ſo applicable; fince, had I read them, thou 
muſt have been ſuppoſed to know from the firſt, 
what creatures they were vile fellow as thou wert, 
for bringing ſo much purity among them! And I 
cloſed with thy own concluding paragraph, A line! 
A line | A kingdom for a line] &c. However telling 
her, ſince ſhe ſaw, that I omitted ſome ſentences, 
that there were further vehemences in it ; but as they 
were better fitted to ſhew to me the ſincerity of the 


writer, than for ſo delicate an ear as kers to hear, I 


choſe to paſs them over. 

You have read enough, ſaid ſhe—He is a wicked, 
wicked man |—I ſee he intended to have me in bis 
power at any rate; and I have no doubt of what his 


purpoſes were, by what his actions have been. You 


know his vile Tomlinfon, I ſappoſe—you know 
but what ſignifies talking? Never was there ſuch 
a premeditately falſe heart in man { Netting can be 
truer, thought 1! What has he not vowed! What 
has he not invented! And all for what ?—Only, to 
ruin a poor young creature, whom he onght to have 
protected; and whom he had firſt Geprives of all 
other protection ? 


She aroſe, and turned from me, her . | 


at her eyes: And, after a pauſe, came towards me 
again Cc] hope, ſaid ſhe, I talk to a man who has 
a better heart: And I thank you, Sir, for all your 
© kind, though ineffectual, pleas in my favour for- 
c merly, whether the motives for them, were com- 
« paſſion, or principle, or both. That they were m. 
effectual, might very probably be owing to your 
want of earneſtneſs; and that, as van might think, 
to my want of merit. I might not, in your eye, 
deſerve to be ſaved;—1 might appear to you a 

« giddy 
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« giddy creature, who had run away from her true 


« and natural friends; and who therefore ought to 
« take the conſequence of the lot ſhe had drawn.” 


I was afraid, for thy fake, to let her know how 
very carneſt I had been: But aſſured her, that I had 
been her zealous friend; and that my motives were 


founded upon a merit, that, J believed, was never 
equalled : That, however indefenfible Mr. Lovelace _ 


was, he had always done juſtice to her virtue : That 


to a full conviction of her untainted honour it was 
owing, that he fo earneſtly defired to call ſo ineſti- 


mable a jewel his—And was proceeding, when ſhe 
again cut me ſhort 
Enough, and too much of this ſubject, Sir !—Tf he 


will never more let me behold his face, that is all 


have now to aſk of him.—Indeed, indeed, claſping 
her hauds, I never will, if J can, by any means not 
criminally deſperate, avoid it. 

What could I fay for thee ?—There was no room, 
however, at that time, to touch this ſtring again, for 
fear of bringing upon myſelf a prohibition, not only 

of the ſubject, but of ever attending her again. 

I gave ſome diſtant intimations of money matters, 
1 thould have told thee, that when J read to her that 
poſſage, where thou biddeſt me force what ſums up- 
on her I can get ker to take—ſhe repeated, No, no, 
no, no! ſeveral times with great quickneſs; and I 


durſt no more than juſt intimate it again—and that 


fo darkly, as left her room to ſcem not to underſtand 
Indeed I know not the perſon, man, or woman, I 


ſhould be fo much afraid of difobliging, or incurring 


a cenſure from, as from her. She has ſo much true 
dignity in her manner, without pride or arrogance 
which, in thoſe who have either, one 1s tempted to 
nortify ſuch a piercing eye, yet ſoftened fo {weetly 
with 
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with rays of benignity, that ſhe commands all one's 
reverence. 

Methinks I have a kind of holy love for this angel 
of a woman; and it is matter of aſtoniſhment to me, 
that thou couldſt converſe with her a quarter of an 
hour together, and hold thy deviliſh purpoſes. 

Guarded as ſhe was by piety, prudence, virtue, dig. 
nity, family, fortune, and a purity of heart, that ne- 
ver woman before her boaſted, what a true devil muſt 
he be (yet I doubt I ſhall make thee proud !) who could 
reſolve to break thro' ſo many fences! 

For my own part, I am more and more. ſenſible, 
that J ought not to have contented myſelf with re- 
preſenting againſt, and expoſiulating with thee upon, thy 
baſe intentions: And indeed I had it in my head, 
more than once, to try to do ſomething for her. But, 
wretch that I was! I was with-held by notions of 2 
falſe honour, as ſhe juſtly reproached me, becauſe of 
thy own voluntary communications to me of thy pur- 
poles: And then, as ſhe was brought into ſuch a 
curſed houſe, and was ſo watched by thyſelf, as well 
as by thy infernal agents, I thought (knowing my 
man), that I ſhould only accelerate the intended miſ- 
chiefs—Moreover, finding thee ſo much overawed 
by her virtue, that thou hadſt not, at thy 7r/Þ carry- 
ing her thither, the courage to attempt her; and 
that ſhe bad, more than once, without knowing thy 
baſe views, obliged thee to abandon them, and to 
reſolve to do her juſtice, and thyſelf honour ; I hardly 
doubted that her merit would be triumphant at laſt. 

It is my opinion (if thou holdeſt thy purpoſes to 
marry), that thou canſt not do, better, than to pro- 
cure thy real aunts, and thy real couſins, to pay her 
a viſit, and to be thy advocates : But, if they de- 


cline perional viſits, letters from them, and from my 
Lord 
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Lord M. ſupported by Miſs Howe's intereſt, may, 
:rhaps, effect ſomething in thy favour. 

But theſe are only my hopes, founded on what I 
wiſh for thy fake. The lady, I really think, would 


| chooſe death rather than thee: And the two women 
are of opinion, tho' they know not half of what the 


has ſuffered, that her heart is actually broken. 

At taking my leave, I tendered ray beſt ſervices to 
her, and beſonght her to permit me frequently to 
inquire after her health. 

She made no anſwer but by e her head. 


L E T TE R EX; 
Mr. BELFORD, To Roraur LOVELACE, Els 


 Weaneſe lay, July 19. 
THIS morning I took chair to Smith's; and, being 


told, that the lady had a very bad night, but was 


up, I ſent for her worthy apothecary; who, on his 


coming to me, approving of my propoſal of calling 
in Dr. H. I bid the women acquaint her with the 


deſigned viſit. 
It ſeems, ſhe was at firſt dif] pleaſed yet withdrew 


her objection : But, after a pauſe, aſked them, What 


{he ſhould do? She had effects of value, ſome of 
which ſhe intended, as ſoon as ſhe could, to turn into 
money; but, till then had not a ſingle beinen to give 
the Doctor for his fee. 
Mrs. Lovick ſaid, ſhe had five guineas by her: 
They were at her ſervice. 

She would accept of three, ſhe ſaid, if ſhe would 
take that (pulling a diamond ring from LO r BRget)s 
till ſhe repaid her; but on no other ter | 
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Havi ing been told, I was below with Mr. Goddard, 


the deſired to ſpeak one word with Ne» before ſhe 


jay the Doctor. 

She was fitting in an elbow chair, leaning her head 
on a pillom; Mrs. Smith and.the.widow on, each fide 
her chair; her nurſe-with. a phial of hartſhorn, be- 
hind her; in her own hand, her ſalts. 

Railing her head at my entrance, ſhe inquired, Ie 
the Doctor knew Mr. Lovelace ? 

I é told her, No; and [that I believed you never 
fm him in your life. 

Was the Doctor my friend ? | 

He was; and a Very worthy. and {kilful man. I 
named him for his eminence in his profeſſion: And 
Mr. Goddard ſaid, he knew not a better phyſician. 

J have but one condition to make before I ſee the 
gentleman; that he-refule not his fees from me. If 
J am poor, Sir, IJ am proud. I will not be under ob- 
ligation. You may believe, Sir, I will not. I ſuf- 
fer this viſit; becauſe I would: not appear ingrateful 
to the few friends I have left, nor obſtinate to ſuch 
of my relations, as may ſome time hence, for their 
private ſatisfaction, inquire after my behaviour in 
my ſick hours. So, Sir, you know the condition. 
And don't let me be vexed: I am very ill; and can- 
not debate the matter. _ 

Seeing her. ſo determined, I told "Ons if it muſt 
be ſo, it ſhould. 


Then, Sir, the gentleman may come. But [ ſhall 


not be able to anſwer many queſtions. Nurſe, you 


can tell him, at the window there, what a night I 
have bad, and how I have been for two days paſt. 
And Mr. Goddard, if he be here, can let him know 
what 1 have taken. Pray, let me be as little quel- 
tioned as poſſible. 


The doctor paid his reſpects to her, with the 


gentlemanly addreſs for which he is noted: And the 
caſt 


Ca 
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caſt up her ſweet eyes to him, with that benignity 
which accompanies her every graceful look. 

I would have retired ; but fhe forbid it. 

He took her hand, the lily not of ſo beautiful a 
white. Indeed, Madam, you are very low, ſaid he: 
But, give me laive to ſay, That you can do more for 


yourſelf, than all the faculty can do for you. 


He then withdrew to the window. And, after a 
ſhort conference with the women, he turned to me, 
and to Mr. Goddard, at the other window: We can 


do nothing here, ſpeaking low, but by cordials, and 


nouriſhment. What friends has the lady? She ſeems 
to be a perſon of condition; and, ill as the is, a very 
fine woman. A ſingle lady, (I prefume *) | 

I whiſperingly told him ſhe was. That there were 
extraordinary circumſtances in her caſe; as I would 
have appriſed him, had I met with him yeſterday, 
That her friends were very cruel to her; but that ſhe 
could not hear them named, without reproachin 
_herlclf 3 tho' they were much more to blame than 


I knew I was right, ſaid the Doctor. A love-caſe, 
Mr, Goddard! A love caſe, Mr. Belford ! There is 
one perion in the world, who can do her more ſer- 


vice than all the faculty. q 


Mr. Goddard ſaid, he had apprehended her diſ- 
order was in her mind; and had treated her accord- 
ingly: And then told the Doctor what he had done: 


Which he approving of, again taking her charming 


hand, faid, my good young lady, you will require 
very little of 8 aſſiſtance. You muſt in a great 


meaſure, be your own doctreſs. Come, dear Madam, 


(Forgive me the familiar tenderneſs; your aſpect 


commands love, as well as reverence; and a father 


of children, ſome of them older than yourſelf, ma 
be excuſed for them), cheer up your ſpirits. Relolve 
: N. 2 to 
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to do all in your power to be well; and you'll ſoon 
grow better. | 13 
You are very kind, Sir, ſaid ſhe. I will take 
whatever you direct. My ſpirits have been hurried. 
I thall be better I believe, before I am worſe. The 
care of my good friends here, looking at the women, 
ſhall not meet with an ingrateful return. 
The Doctor wrote. He would fain have declined 
his fee. As her malady, he ſaid, was rather to be 
relieved by the ſoothings of a friend, than by the 
preſcriptions of a phyſician, he ſhould think himſelf 
greatly honoured to be admitted rather to adviſe her 
in the one character. than to preſcribe to her in the cher. 
She anſwered, That ſhe ſhould be glad always to 
ſee ſo humane a gentleman: that his viſits would 
keep her in charity with his ſex.: But that, were ſhe to 
forget that he was her phyſician, the might be apt to 
abate of the confidence in his ſkill, which might be 
neceſſary to effect the amendment that was the end 
of his viſits. | 5 
And when he urged her ſtill further, which he did 
in a very polite manner, and as paſſing by the door 
two or three times a day, ſhe faid, ſhe ſhould always 
have pleaſure in conſidering him in the kind light he 
effered himſelf to ber : That 7hat might be very gene- 
rous in one perſon to offer, which would be as un- 
generous in another to accept: That indeed the was 
not at preſent high in circumſtance; and he ſaw by 
the tender (which he muy accept of), that ſhe had 
greater reſpect to ber own convenience, than to his me- 
rit, or than to the pſcaſure the ſhould take in his 
vilits. | 
Wie all withdrew together; and the Doctor and 
Mr. Goddard having a great curioſity to know ſome- 
thing more of her ſtory, at the motion of the latter 
ve went into a neighbouring coffce-houfe, and I gave 
them, 


— 
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them, in confidence, a brief relation of it; making 
all as light for you as I could; and yet you'll ſuppoſe, 


that, in order to do but common juſtice to the lady's 
character, heavy muſt be that light. 


Three o Check, afternoon. 

I jusT now called again at Smith's: and am told 
ſhe is ſomewhat better; which ſhe attributed to the 
ſoothings of her Doctor. She expreſſed herſelf highly 
pleaſed with both gentlemen ; and {aid that their be- 
haviour to her was perfectly paternal, — 

Paternal, poor lady Never having been, till very 
lately, from under her parents wings, and' now 
abandoned by all her friends, ſhe is for finding out 
ſomething paternal and maternal in every one (the 
latter qualities in Mrs Lovick and Mrs. Smith), to 
ſupply to herſelf the father and mother her dutiful 
heart pants after ! 

Mrs. Smith told me, that, after we were gone, 
ſhe gave the keys of her trunks, and drawers 


to her and the widow Lovick, and deſired them to 


take an inventory of them; which they did, in her 
preſence. 5 

They alſo informed me, That ſhe had requeſted 
them to find her a purchaſer for two rich dreſſed 
ſuits; one never worn, and the other not above once 
or twice. 

This ſhocked me exceedingly : Perhaps it may thee 
a litt]e ! ! !—Her reaſon for ſo doing, ſhe told them, 
was, That the ſhould never live to wear them: That 
her ſiſter, and other relations, were above wearing 
them: That her mother would not endure in her 
ſight any thing that was hers: That the wanted the 
money : That the would not, be obliged to any body, 
when the had effects by her, which ſhe had no oc- 
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cation for: And yet, faid ſhe, I expect not, that 


they will fetch a price anſwerable to their value. 


They were both very much concerned as the 
owned! and aſked my advice upon it: And the rich- 
neſs of her apparel having given them a ſtill higher 
notion of her rank, than they had before, they ſup. 


poſed {he muſt be of quality : and again wanted to 


Enow her ſtory. 
I told them, That ſhe was indeed a lady of family 


and fortune, I ſtill gave them room to ſuppoſe boy 


married: But left it to her to tell them all in her own 


time and manner: All I would ſay, was, That the | 


had been very vilely treated; deſerved it not; and 
was all innocence and purity. 

You may ſuppoſe, that they both expreſſed their 
aſtoniſhment, that there could be a man in the world, 
who could ill treat ſo fine a creature. 

As to diſpoſing of the two ſuits of apparel, I told 
Mrs. Smith, That ſhe ſhould pretend, that, upon 
inquiry, ſhe had found a friend, who would purchaſe 
the richeſt of them; but {zhat ſbe might not miftruft ) 
would ſtand upon a good bargain. And having 


twenty guineas about me, I left them with her, in 
part of payment; and bid her pretend to get her to 


with it for as little more as ſhe could induce her to 
take. 


I am ſetting out for Edgware with poor Hola 


More of whom in my next. I ſhall return to-mor- 


row; and leave this in readineſs for your meſſenger, 
if he ſhall call in my abſence, Adieu! 


LETTER 


# 
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LETTER LXI. 
Mr. LovELace, To JohN BLrokn, F/q; 
[1s Anfaver to Letter 2 


M. Hall, Wedn. night, uh 19. 

TAOU mighteſt well apprehend, that I ſhould 
think thou wert playing me too booty, in cominuni- 
cating my letter to the lady. 

Thou aſkeſt, who would think thou mi ighteſt not read 
to her the leaſt exceptionable parts of a letter written 
in my own defence to thee ?—P 1 tell thee auh The 
man, who in the ſame letter that he aſks this queſ- 
tion, tells the friend whom he ex poſes to her reſent- 
ment, That there is ſuch an air of levity runs thro! 
«© his moſt ſerious letters, that thoſe of his are Jeg 


© #t to be ſeen, which ought to be mt 7 his credit 
And NOW, what thinkeſt thou of thy ſelf- condemned 


folly ? Be, however, I charge thee, more circum- 
ſpect for the future, that ſo this clumſy error may 
ſtand ſingly by itſelf. 


« It is painful to her to think of me !? « Libertine 


* froth ' So pernicious and ſo deſpicable a plotter! 


A man whote friendſhip is no credit to any body 
© Hardened wretch! The devil's counterpart l' 
© A wicked, wicked man !'—But did ſhe, could ſhe, 
dared the, to ſay or imply all this ?—And ſay it to a 
man whom ſhe praiſes for humanity, and prefers to 
myſelf for that virtue; when all the humanity he ſhews, 
and /be knows it too, is by my direction So robs me of 
the credit of my own works? Admirably intitled, all 
this ſhews her, to thy refinement upon the words 
reſentment and revenge. But thou wert always aiming 
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and blundering at ſomething thou never couldſt make 
Out. 

They praiſe thou giveſt to her 5 is 
another of thy peculiars. I think not as % doſt, 
of her tell-tale recapitulations and exclamations: 
What end can they anſwer ? Only that thou haſt 
an Holy love | The devil fetch thee for thy oddity I] or 
it is extremely provoking to ſuppoſe one fees ſuch a 
charming creature ſtand upright before a libertine, 


and talk of the ſin againſt her, that cannot be for- 


given IAI wiſh at my heart, that theſe ſtrange ladies 
would have a little, modeſty in their anger ! It would 
ſound very ſtrange, if I Robert Lovelace ſhould pre- 
tend to have more true delicacy, in a point that re- 
Guires the utmoſt, than Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. 


„ $ hank. L will put it into the head of her nurſe 
Norton, and her Miſs Howe, by ſome one of my 


agents, to chide the dear novice for her proclama- 
tions. | 
But to be ſerious, let me tell thee, that ſevere as he 


is, and ſaucy, in aſking io contemptuouſly, What a 


man is your friend, Sir, to ſet himſelf to puniſh 
« ouilty pcople ' I will never forgive the curſed wo- 
man, who could commit this laſt horrid violence on 
ſo excellent a creature. 

The barbarous inſults of the two nymphs, in their 
viſits to her; the choice of the moſt execrable den 


that could be found out, in order, no doubt, to in- 


duce her to go back to theirs; and the ſtill more ex- 


ecrable attempt, to propoſe to her a man who would 


pay the debt; a ſnare, I make no queſtion, laid for 
her deſpairing and reſenting heart by that deviliſh 


Sally (thinking her, no doubt, a woman }, in order 


to ruin her with me; and to provoke me, in a fury, 


to give her up to her remorſeleſs cruelty; are out- 


rages, 
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rapes, that, to expreſs myfelf in her ſtile, I never 
can, never vill forgive. 


But as to thy opinion, and the two womens at 
Smith” 5 that her heart is broken; that is the true 
women's language: I wonder how thou cameſt into 
it; Thou who haſt ſeen and heard of fo many 
female deaths and revivals. 

Ill tell thee what makes againſt this notion of 
theirs. 

Her time of life, and charming conſtitution : 'The 
good the ever delighted to do, and fancied ſhe was 
born to do: And which the may ſtill. continue to do: 
to as high a degree as ever; nay, higher; ſince I am no 
ſordid varlet, thou knoweſt: Her religious turn; a turn 
that will always reach her to bear inevitable evils with 
patience: The contemplation upon her laſt noble 
triumph over me, and over the whole crew; and 
upon her ſucceeding eſcape from us all: Her will un- 
violated: And the inward pride of having not de- 
ſerved the treatment ſhe has met with. 

How is it peſſible to imagine, that a woman, who 
has all theſe con/elatories to reflect vpon, will die of 

a broken heart? 

On the contrary, L make no doubt, but that, as 
ſhe recovers from the dejection into which this laſt 
icurvy villainy (which none but wretches of her own. 


ſex could have been guilty of), has thrown her, re-- 
turning love will re-enter her time-pacified mind: 


Her thoughts will then turn once more on the con- 
jugal pivot: Of courſe ſhe will have livelier notions - 


in her head; and theſe will make her perform all her 


circamyolutions with eaſe and pleafure; tho' not ſo 
high a degree of either, as if the dear proud rogue 
could have exalted herſelf above the reſt of her lex, 
as the turned round, 


Ns Thou 
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Thou aſkeſt, on reciting the bitter invectives that 
the lady made againſt thy poor friend (ſtanding be. 
fore her, I ſuppote, with thy fingers in thy mouth,) 
bat could'ſt thou ſay'roR mes N 
Have I not, in my former letters, ſuggeſted an 
hundred things, which a friend, in earnef, to vindi- 
cate or excuſe a friend, might ſay, on ſuch an occa- 
ſion ? A 5 Re | 

But now to current topics, and the preſent tate of 
matters here—lt is true, as my old ſervant told thee, 


that Miſs Howe had engaged, before this curſed wo- 


man's officiouſneſs, to uſe her intereſt with her friend 
in my behalf: And yet ſhe told my couſins, in the 
_ viſit they made her, that it was her opinion, that ſhe 
would never forgive me. 8 oy 

I long to know what Miſs Howe wrote to her 
friend, in order to induce her to marry the deſpica- 
ble plotter; the man whoſe friendſhip is no credit 10 
any-body ; the wicked man. Thou hadſt the two let- 
ters in thy hand. Had they been in mine, the ſeal 
would have yielded to the touch of my warm finger, 
[Perhaps without the help of the poſt-office bullet, 
and the folds, as other plications have done, opened 
of themſelves, to oblige my curioſity. A wicked 
omiſſion, Jack, not to contrive to ſend them down 
to me, by man and horſe | It might have paſſed, 
that the meſſenger, who brought the ſecond letter 
took them both back. I could have returned them 
by another, when copied, as from Miſs Howe, and 
no-body but myſelf and thee the wiſer. 1 EET 
My two aunts, finding the treaty, upon the ſuc- 
ceſs of which they have ſet their fooliſh hearts; like- 
ly to run into length, are about departing to their 
own ſeats ; having taken from me the beſt ſecurity 
the nature of the cafe will admit of, that is to- ſay, 
my wird, to marry the lady, if ſhe will have me. EE 
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All J have to do, in my preſent uncertainty, is to 
brighten up my faculties, by filing off the ruſt they 


have contracted by the town ſmoke, a long impriſon- 
ment in my cloſe attendance to fo little purpoſe on 


my fair perverſe ; and to brace up, if I can, the re- 
laxed fibres of my mind, which have been twitched 
and convulſed like the nerves of ſome tottering para- 
letic, by means of the tumults ſhe has excited i in it; 
that ſo e be able to preſent to her a huſband as 
worthy as I can be of her acceptance; or, if ſhe re- 


ject me, be in a capacity to reſume my uſual gaiety of 


heart, and ſhew others of the miſleading lex; that I 
am not diſcouraged by the difficulties I have met 


with from this ſweet individual of it, from endea- 


vouring to make myſelf as acceptable to them as 
before. | 

In this latter caſe, one tour to France and Italy, I 
dare ſay, will do the buſineſs. Miſs Harlowe will 
by that time have forgotten all ſhe has ſuffered from 
the ingrateful Lovelace: Tho' it will be impoſſible 


that her Lovelace ſhould ever forget a woman, whoſe 
equal he deſpairs to meet with, were he to travel from 


one end of the world to the other. 

If thou continueſt paying off the heavy debts my 
long letters, for ſo many weeks together, have made 
thee groan under. I will endeavour to reſtrain my- 
ſelf in the deſires I have (importunate as they are) of 
going to town, to throw myſelf at the feet of m 


 louPs beloved. Policy, and honeſtly, both join to 


ſtrengthen the reſtraint my own promiſe and thy en- 


gagement have laid me under on this head. I would 


not afreſh' provoke : On the contrary, would give 


time for her reſentments to ſubſide, that fo all that 


follows may be her own act and deed. 


HICKMAN 
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HICKMAN [I have a mortal averſion to tha. fal. 
low IJ has, by a line which I have juſt now received, 
requeſted an interview with me on Friday at Mr. 
Dormer's, as at a common friend's. Does the buſineſs 
he wants to meet me upon, require that it ſhould be 
at a common friends A challenge implied; 7't it, 
Belford ?—TI ſhall not be civil to him, I doubt. He 
has been an intermedUler | Then I envy him on 
Miſs Howe's account : For if I have a right notion 
of this Hictman, it is impoſſible that that virago can 

ever love love him. 

A charming encouragement for a man of intrigue, 
when he has reaſon to believe, that the woman he 
has a* view upon has no love for her huſband ! What 
good principles mutt that wite have, who is kept in 
againſt temptation by a ſenſe of her duty, and plight- 
ed faith, where affection has no hold of her. 


IT” ythee let's know, very particularly, how it fares 


with poor Belton. "Tis an honeſt fellow. 
Something more than his Thomaſine ſeems to ſtick 
with him. 

Tourville, Mowbray, and myſelf, paſs away our 
time as pleaſantly as poſſibly we can without thee. I 
wiſh we don't add to Lord M.'s gouty days by the 
Joy we give him. 

This is one advantage, as I believe I have elſewhere 
obſerved, that we male-delinquents in love-marter 


have of the other ſex :—PFor while they, poor things! 1 


ſit ſighing in holes and corners, or run to woods and 
groves to bemoan themſelves for their baffled hopes, 
we can rant and roar, hunt and hawk; and, by new 
loves, baniſh from our hearts all remembrance of the 
old ones. 

Mer. however, as we paſs our time, my reflec- 


tions upon the injuries done to this noble creature 


bring a qualm upon my heart very often. But 1 
2 know 


do ICS. as IRE 
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know ſhe will permit me to make her amends, af- 
ter ſhe has plagued me heartily; and that's my con- 
ſolation. 

An honeſt fellow ſtill Clap thy wings, and crow, 


Jack 


LETTER IX 
Mi . H To Mi iſs CLARISSA HARLOWL. 
Thurſday morn, 1%} 20. 


WHAT, my deareſt creature, have been your ſuf- 
ferings What muſt have been your anguiſh on ſo 
diſgraceful an inſult, committed in the open ſtreets, 
and in the open day 

No end, I think, of the undeſerved calamities of A 
dear ſoul, who has been ſo unhappily driven and be- 
trayed into the hands of a vile libertine How was 
I ſhocked at the receiving of your letter written by 
another hand, and only dictated by you Mou muit 
be very ill. Nor! is it to be wondered at. But I 


hope it is rather from hurry, and ſurprize, and low- 


neſs, which may be over- come, than from a grief 
given way to, which may be attended with eftects I 
cannot bear to think of. 

Put whatever you do my dear, you muſt not de- 
ſpond ! Indeed you muſt not deſpond! Hitherto you 
have been in no fault: But deſpair would be all your 


own; and the worſt fault you can be guilty of. 


I cannot bear to look upon another hand inſtead 
of yours. My dear creature, ſend me a few lines, 
tho' ever fo few, in your hand, if poſſible.—For they 
will revive my heart ; eſpecially if they can acquaint 
me of your amended health. 


I expect 
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I expect your anſwer to my letter of the 13th.— 
We all expect it with impatience. 4 
His relations are perſons of /5 much honour—The 

are fo very earneſt to rank you among them — The 
wretch is ſo very penitent: Every one of his family 
ſays he is— Tur own are ſo implacable—Your laſt 
diſtreſs, tho' the conſequence of his former villainy, 
yet neither brought on by his direction, nor with his 
knowledge; and fo much reſented by him That 
my mamma is abſolutely of opinion, that you ſhould 
be his — Eſpecially if, yielding to my wiſhes, as in 
my letter, and thoſe of all his friends, you weuld 
have complied, had it not been for this horrid ar- 
re, N 55 

IT will incloſe the copy of the letter I wrote to 
Miſs Montague laſt Tueſday, on hearing that no- body 


knew what was become of you ; and the anſwer to- 
it, under-written and ſigned by Lord M. and La- 
dy Sarah Sadleir, and Lady Betty Lawrance, as well 
as by the young ladies — And alſo by the wretch him- 


ſelf. - 


I own, that I like not the turn of what he has: 


written to me; and before I will further intereſt my- 
ſelf in his favour, 1 have determined to inform my- 


ſelf, by a friend, from his own mouth, of his ſinceri- 
ty, and whether his whole inclination be in his requeſt 


to me, excluſive of the wiſhes of his relations. Yet my 


heart riſes againſt him, on the ſuppoſition that there 
is the ſhadow of a reaſon for ſuch a queſtion, the la-- 


dy Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe.——But, I think, with my 
mother, that marriage is now the only means left to 
make your future life tolerable eaſy—happy there is 
no ſaying.—In the eye of the world itſelf, his diſ- 


graces, in that caſe, will be more than yours, —— 
And to. thoſe who know you, plorious wilt be your 


triumph. 
| | I am 
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I] am obliged to accompany my mother ſoon to the 
Ile of Wight. My aunt Harman is in a declining 
way, and infifts upon ſeeing us both ; and Mr. Hick- 
man too, I think. _ 

His ſiſter, of whom we had Joard ſo much, with 
her Lord, were brought t'other day to viſit us. She 
ſtrangely likes me, or ſays ſhe does. 

I can't ſay, but that I think ſhe anſwers the excel- 
lent character we have heard 2", ny 

It would be death to me to ſet out for the little 
iſland, and not fee you firſt: And yet my mother 
(fond of exerting an authority, that ſhe herlelf, by 

that exertion, often brings into queſtion) infiſts, 
that my next viſit to you mu? de a congratulatory 


to one, as Mrs. Lovelace. 

ly When I know what will be. the reſult of the queſ- 
to tions to be put in my name to that wretch, and what 
a- is your mind on my letter of the 13th, I mall tell you 
1 more of mine. 

* The bearer promiſes to make ſo much diſ- 
patch, as to attend you this very afternoon. May 
8 he return with good tidings to 

— . | 

fe Nour ever affeAionate 

5 . 

t- ANNA Howe, 
p: TE TL BA * EAI. 


N Miſs CLark1ssa HarLows, To Miſe. Hows. 
= i 
Thurſday afternoon. 


__YOU. oppreſs me, my deareft Miſs Howe, by 
your flaming, yet ſteady love. I will be very brief, 
becauſe ins not well ; yet a good deal better than I 
. 5 was; 


— 


* 
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was; and becauſe I am preparing to anſwer your: 
of the 13th. But, beforehand. I muſt tell you, my 
dear, I will not have that man Don't be angr 
with me But indeed I won't. So let him be afk. 
ed no queſtions about me, I befeech you. 

1 do mt deſpond, my dear. I hope 1 may ſay, I 
awill not deſpond. Is not my condition greatly mend. 
ed ? I thank Heaven it is! 

I am no priſoner now in a vile houſe. I am not 
now in the power of that man's devices. I am not 
now obliged to hide myſelf in corners for fear of him, 
One of his intimate companions is become my warm 
friend, and engages to keep him from me, and that 
by his own conſent. I am among honeſt people. I 
have all my clothes and effects reſtored me. T he 
wretch himſelf bears teſtimony to my honour. 

Indeed I am very weak and ill : But I have an 
excellent phyſician, Dr. H. and as worthy an apothe- 
cary, Mr. Goddard. Their treatment of me, my 
dear, is perfectly paterna/—— — My mind too, I can 
find begins to ſtrengthen : And methinks, at times, 
I find myſelf ſuperior to my calamities. _ 

1 ſhall have ſinkings ſometimes. I muſt expect 
ſach. And my father's maledictt—But you will chide 
me for introducing that, now I am enumerating my 
comforts, 

But I charge you, my dear, that you do not ſuffer 
my calamities to fit too heavy upon your own mind: 
If you do, that will be to new-point ſome of thoſe 
arrows, that have been blunted, and loſt their ſharp- 
1efs. | 

If you would contribute to my happineſs, g give way, 
my dear, to 9a own and to the cheerful proſpects 
before you |! 

Lou will think very meanly of your Clariſſa Har- 

lowe, if you do not believe, that the greateſt plea- 

{ure ſhe can receive in this life, is in your F : 
1 ö an 


adieu! 


. T 
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and welfare, Think not of me, my only friend, but 
as we were in times paſt: And ſuppoſe me gone a 


great, great way off l—A long journey !—How of- 


ten are the deareſt of friends, at their country's call, 

thus parted. —with a certainty for years—with A Pro- 

bability for ever | 
Love me ſtill, however. But let. it be with a 


weaning love. Iam not what I was, when we were 


inſeparable lovers, as I may ſay Our views muſt 
now be different.——Refolve, my dear, to make a wor- 

thy man n happYs becaufe a worthy man muſt make you 
ſo. And ſo, my deareſt love, for the preient 


ſoon write again, I hope! 
L'tT T E R LXIV. 
Mr. BELFORD, To ROBERT LOvVELACE, Eli: 
T 
. Thurſday, July 20. 


I READ that part of your concluſion to poor 
Belton, where you inquire after him, and mention 


how merrily you, and the reſt, paſs your time at M. 
Hall. He fetched a deep ſigh 3 You are all very 


happy ! were his words I am ſorry they were his 
words; for, poor fellow, he is going very faſt. Change 
of air, he hopes, will mend him, joined to the cheer- 
ful company I have left him in. But nothing, I 
dare ſay, will. 


A conſuming malady, and a confining miſtreſs, to 
an indulgent Keeper, are dreadful things to ſtruggle 


with both together : Violence muſt be uſed to get 


rid of the latter: and yet he has not ſpirit left him 
8 


Adieu, my deareſt love hut I that 
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to exert himſelf. His houſe is Thomaſine's O'S 
not his. He has not been within his doors for , 
fortnight paſt. Vagabonding about from inn to 
inn; entering each for a bait only; and ſtaying tw 
or three days without power to remove; and hardly 
knowing which to go to next. His malady is with. 
in him ; and he cannot run away from it. 

Her boys (once he thought them his) are ſturdy 
enough to ſhoulder him in his own houſe -as they paz 
by 1 9 5 Sideing with the mother, they in a manner 
expel him; an in his abſence, ridt away on the 
remnant of his broken fortunes. As to their mother, 
who was once ſo tender, ſo fubmiſſive, ſo Rudjor 
to 'oblige, that we all pronounced him happy, and 
his courſe of life the eligible, ſhe is now fo terma- 
_ gant, ſo inſolent, that he cannot cofſtend with her, 

without doing infinite prejudice to his health. A bro- 
ken ſpirit defenſive, hardly a defenſive, therefore reduc- 


ed to: And this to a heart, for ſo many years wag- 


ing offenſeo ve war (nor vatumg whom the: opponent,) 
what a reduction Now comparing himſelf to the 
ſuperanuated lion in the fable, kicked in the jaws, 
_ laid ſprawling, by the ſpurning heel of an ignoble 
als ! 

I have undertaken his cauſe. He has given me 
leave, yet not without reluctance, to put him into 
poſſeſſion of his own houſe; and to place in it for 
him his unhappy ſiſter, whom ne has hitherto flight- 
ed, becauſe unhappy. It is hard, he told me, (and 
wept, poor fellow, when he ſaid it.) that he cannot 
be permitted to die quietly in his own honke-—Jhe 
fruits of bleſſed keeping theſe !— 

Tho' but lately appriſed of her infidelity, it now 
comes out to have been of ſo long continuance, that 
he has no room to believe the boys to be his: Yet 
how fond did he uſe to be of them! 5 
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If I have occaſion for your aſſiſtance, and that of 
our compeers, in reinſtating the poor fellow, I will 
give you notice, Mean time, J have juſt now been 
told, that Thomaſine declares ſhe will not ſtir : For, 
it ſeems, ſhe-ſuſpeQs that meaſures will be fallen up- 
on to make her quit. She is Mrs. Belton, ſhe ſays, 
and will prove her marriage. 

If ſhe give herſelf theſe airs in his life-time, what 
would ſhe attempt to do after his death? 

Her boys threaten any-body, who fhall preſume to 
inſult their mother, Their father (as they call poor 
Belton,) they ſpeak of as an unnatural one. And 
their probably true father is for ever there, ho{ilely 
there, pafling for her coulin, as uſual : Now her pro- 
teting couſin. 1 | | 
Hardly ever, I dare ſay, was there a keeper, that 
did not make a keeperefs; who lavifhed away on 
her kept fellow, what ſhe obtained from the extra- 
vagant folly of him who kept her. 3 

f will do without you, if I can, The caſe will be 
only, as J conceive, like that of the ancient Sarmati- 
ans, returning, after many years abſence to their 
homes, their wives then in poſſeſſion of their flaves : 
So that they had to contend not only with thoſe 
 evives, conſcious of their infidelity, and with their 
ſlaves, but with the children of thoſe ſlaves, grown up 
to manhood, reſolute to defend their mothers, and 
their long manumitted fathers. But the noble Sar- 
matians, ſcorning to attack their ſlaves with equal 
weapons, only provided themſelves with the ſame 
fort of whips, with which they uſed formerly to 
chaſtife them. And, attacking them with them, the 
miſcreants fled before them.—In memory of which, 
to this day, the device on the coin in Novogorod in 
Ruſſia, a eity of the ancient Sarmatia, is a man on 

horſeback, with a whip in his hand. = 

The 
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The poor fellow takes it ill, that you did not pref 
him more than you did, to be of your party at M, 
Hall. It is owing to Mowbray, he is ſure, that he 
had ſo very flight an invit: tion, from one whoſe in. 
vitations uſed to be ſo warm. 


Mowbray's fpeech to him, he ſays, he never will 


forgive: Why, Tom, ſaid the brutal fellow, with 
a curſe, thou droopeſt like a pip or roup-clucking 

chicken. Thou ſhouldſt grow perter, or fubmit to a 
« ſolitary quarantine, if thou wouldſt not infect the 
© whole brood.” T? | 


For my own part, only that this poor fellow is: in 


diſtreſs, as well in his affairs, as -in his mind! or! 
{hould be ſick of you all. Such is the reliſh I have 
of the converfation, and ſuch my admiration of the 
deportment and ſentiments. of this. divine lady, that 
I would forego a month, even of thy company, to be 
admitted into hers but for one hour: And I am 
highly in conceit with myſelf, greatly as I uſed to 
value 7h:ne, for being able, ſpontaneoufly, as I may 
fay, to make this preference. Me 

It is, after all, a deviliſh life we have lived. And 
to confider how it all ends in a very few years: To 
fee what a ſtate of ill health this poor fellow is ſoon 
reduced to: And then to obſerve how every one of 
you run away from the unhappy being, as rats from 


a falling houſe, is fine comfort to help a man to 


took back upon companions ill-choſen, and a life 
miſ-pent F On yoo FER | 


For my own part, if I can get ſome good family to 


credit me with a ſiſter or a daughter, as I have now 
an increaſed fortune, which will enable me to pro- 
poſe handſome ſetttlements, I will deſert you all; 
marry, and live a life of reaſon, rather than a life of 
a brute, for the time to come. Es 


LETTER 
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LE +5 2 þ . R LXV. 
Mr. BELFORD, Te RoBeRT LoveELACE, E/q; 
: Fe Thurſday night. 


1 WAS forced to take back my twenty guineas. 
How the women managed it, I can't tell (I ſuppole too 
readily found a purchaſer for the rich ſuit ;) but ſhe 
miſtruſted, that I was the advancer of the money; 
and would not let the clothes go. But Mrs. Lovick 
has actually ſold, for fifteen gumeas, ſome rich lace, 
worth three times the ſum. Out of which ſhe re- 
paid her the money ſhe borrowed for fees to the 
doctor, in an illneſs occaſioned by the barbarity of 


the moſt ſavage of men. Thou knoweſft his name . 


The doctor called on her in the morning, it ſeems, 
and had a ſhort_debate with her about fees. She 
inſiſted, that he ſhould take one every time he came, 
write or not write; miſtruſting, that he only gave 
verbal directions to Mrs. Lovick, or the nurſe, to 
avoid taking any. 


He ſaid, That it would have been impoſſible for 


TOY had he nat been a phyſician, to forbear inquiries 
after the health and welfare of ſo excellent a perſon. 
He had not the thought of paying her a compliment 
in declining the offer'd fee: But he knew her caſe 


could not fo ſuddenly vary, as to demand his daily 


vilits. She muſt permit him, therefore, to inquire 
after her health of the women below; and he muſt 


not think of coming up, if he were to be pecuniarily 


rewarded for the ſatisfaction he was ſo deſirous to 
give himſelf, 


it ended in a compromiſe for a fee each other 


tine; Which ſhe unwillingly ſubmitted to; telling 
| him 
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him that tho' ſhe was at preſent deſolate and in dir. 
grace, yet her circumſtances were, of right, high; 
and no expences could riſe ſo, as to be ſcrupled, whe. 
they the lived or died. But ſhe ſubmitted, ſhe add. 
ed, to the compromiſe, in hopes to ſee him as often 
as he had an opportunity; for ſhe really looked up- 
on him and Mr. Goddard, from their kind and 
tender treatment of her, with a regard next to 
glial. . 15 | 

I hope thou wilt, make thyſelf acquainted with this 
worthy. doctor, when thou comeſt to town; and. give 
him thy thanks, ſor putting her into conceit with 
the Sex, that thou haſt given her ſo much reaſon 
to execrate. 3535 | 15 


Farewel, 
a LETTER TIXVI. 
Ar. Lorrracr, To Jons BzlEronn, E, 


M. Hall, Friday, July 21. 


18 T returned from an interview with this 
Hickman : a preciſe fop of a fellow, as ſtarch'd as 
his ruffles. - | 

Thou knoweſt I love him not, Jack; and whom 
we love not, we cannot allow merit to; perhaps not 
the merit they ſhould be granted, However, I am 

in earneſt, when I ſay, that he ſeems to me to be fo 
' ſet, ſo prim, ſo affected, ſo mincing, yet ſo clouterly 
in his perſon, that I dare engage for thy opini- 
on, if thou doſt juſtice to him, and to thyſelf, that 

thou never beheldeſt ſuch another, except in a pier- 
glaſs. ; a | 
N Il tell thee how I played him off. 4 
8 


s 
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He came in his own chariot to Dormer's; and we 
took a turn in the garden, at his requeſt. He was 
deviliſh, ceremonious, and made a buſhel of apolo- 

ies for the freedom he was going to take; and after 
half a hundred hums. and haws, told me that he 


came that he came to wait on meat the requeſt 


of dear Mifs Hoabe, on the account on the account 
—of Miſs Harlowe. 

Well, Sir, ſpeak on, ſaid I: But give me leave to 
{ay, that if your book be as long as your preface, it 
will take up a week to read it. 

This was pretty rough, thoult ſay : But there's 
nothing like balking theſe formaliſts at firſt, When, 
they're put out of the road, they are filled With. 
doubts of themſelves, and can never get into it again: 
So that an honeſt fellow, impertinently attacked, as 
I was, has all the game in his own hand, quite thro? 
the conference. 

He ſtrodk'd his chin, and hardly knew what to ſay. 
At laſt, after parentheſis within parentheſis, apolo- 
giſing for apologies, in imitation of Swift's Digreſſions 
in Praiſe of Digreſſions. —— t preſume, I preſume, 
Sir, you were privy to the viſit made to Miſs Howe 
by the y ladies your couſins, in the name of 
Lord M. 1 Lady Sarah Sadleir and Lady Betty 
Lawrance? 

[ avas, Sir: And Miſs Howe had As letter afterwards, 
ſigned by his Lordſhip and thoſe Ladies, and under- 
written by myſelf, Have you ſeen it Sir? 

I can't ſay but I have, It is the principal cauſe of 
this viſit : For Miſs Howe thinks your part of it is 
written with ſuch an air of levity—Pardan me, Sir, 
—that ſhe knows not whether you are in earneſt, or 
not, in your addreſs to her for her intereſt to her ; 


friend. 


Will 
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Will Miſs Howe permit me to explain myſelf in 
perſon to her, Mr. Hickman? 

O Sir, by no means: Mits Howe, I am ſure, 
would not give you that trouble. 

I ſhould not think it a trouble. I will MY rea 
dily attend you, Sir, to Miſs Howe, and ſatisfy her 
in all her ſcruples. Come, Sir, I will wait upon you 
now. You have a chariot. Are alone. We can 
talk as we ride. 

He heſitated, wriggled, winced, ratet his ruf. 
fles, ſet his wig, and pulled his neckcloth, which 
was long enough for a bib—I am not going direct 
back to Miſs Howe, Sir. It will be as well, if you will 
be ſo good as to ſatisfy Miſs Howe by me. 

What is it ſhe ſcruples, Mr. Hickman ? 


Why, Sir, Miſs Howe obſerves, that in your part 


of the letter, you ſay,—But let me ſee, Sir: I have 
a copy of what you wrote Pulling it out—Will you 
give me leave, Sir? — Thus you begin Dear Miſs 
Have | 

No offence, I hope, Mr. Hickman ? 

None in the leaſt, Sir? None at all, Sir |—Tak- 
ing aim as it were to read. 

Do you uſe ſpectacles, Mr. Hickman ? 

Speftacles, Sir? His whole broad face lifted up 


at me: Spectacles !—What makes you aſk me ſuch. 


a queſtion ? Such a young man as 1 uſe ſpectacles, 
Sir. 

They do in Spain, Mr. Hickman: young as well 
as old; to ſave their eyes.— Have you ever read Pri- 
ory dies Mr. Hickman ? 

I have, Sir :—Grftom is every thing in nations, as 
well as with individuals: I know the meaning of 
your queſtion. ——But 'tis not the Engli/h cuſs 
tom. — 

Were you ever in Spain, Mr. Hickman ? 


No, 


ell 


ris 
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No, Sir: 1 have been in Holland. 

In Holland, Sir !—Never in France or Italy > 1 
was reſolved to travel with him into the land of Puz- 
zledom.” | 

No, Sir, I cannot ſay I have, as yet. 

That's a wonder, Sir, when on the continent! 

went ona bb affair: I was obliged to re- 
turn ſoon. 

Well, Sir; you was going to read—Pray be ple aſed 


to proceed. 


Again he took aim as if his eyes were older than 
the reſt of him; and read, After what is written 
above, and ſigned by names and characters of ſuch un- 
queftlionable honour, —To be ſure, taking off his eye, 
no-body queſtions the honour of Lord M. nor that 
of the good ladies who ſigned the letter. 

I hope, Mr. Hickman no- body queſtions ming 
neither? 

If you pleaſe, Sir, I will read on: IT might have 


been excuſed” ſigning a name, almoſt as pateful to myſelf 
[You are pleaſed to ſay, ] as 1 know it 15 to You— 


Well—Mr. Hickman I muſt interrupt you. at this 
lace. 


In what 1 wrote to Miſs Howe, I diſtin guiſh'd the 


word KNow, I had a reaſon for it. Miſs Howe has 


been very free with my character. I have never done 


her any harm. I take it very ill of her. And I 
hope, Sir, you come in her name to make excuſes 


for it. 
Miſs Howe, Sir, is a very polite young lady. She 


is not accuſtomed to treat any gentleman's character 


unbecomingly. 


Then J have the more reaſon to take it amiſs, Mr. 


Hickman. 


Why, Sir, you know the friendfhip— 3 
Vol. VI. 3 9 „ 5s 
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No ſriendſhip ſhould warrant ſuch freedoms 33 
Miſs Howe has taken with my character. 
I believe he began to with he had not come Near 
me. He ſeemed quite diſconcerted. 
Have you not heard Wor Howe treat my name 
with great 
Sir, I come not to offend or affront you: But you 


know what a love there is between Miſs Howe and 


Miſs Harlowe—I doubt, Sir, you have not treated 
Miſs Harlowe, as ſo fine a young lady deſerved to be 
treated: And if love for her end has made Miſs 
Howe take feeedoms, as you call them, a generous 
mind on ſuch an occaſion, will rather be ſorry for 
giving the cauſe, than: 
I know ypur conſequence, Sir But 7d rather 
have this reproof from a lady, than from a pentle- 
man. I have a great deſire to wait upon Miſs Howe. 
I am perſuaded we ſhould ſoon come to a good un- 
derſtanding Generous; minds are always of kin. 1] 
know we ſhould agree in every thing. Pray, Mr. 


Hickman, be fo kind as to introduce me to Mis 


Howe. 


Sir I can Gon! fy y your deſire, if you pleaſe, to 
Miſs Howe. 


Do ſo. Be pleaſed to read on, Mr. Hickman. 
He did very formally, as if I remembered not 


what I had written: and when he came to the paſ- 
ſage about the halter, the parſon, and the hangman, 


reading it, Why Sir, ſays he, does not this look like 
a jeſt : —.-Miſs Howe thinks it does. It is not in 
the lady's foxver, you know, Sir, to doom you to 
the gallows. 
Then, if it were, Mr. Hickman, you think ſhe 
would ? 
| You ſay here to Mifs Howe, proceeded he, that 
. Miſs Harlowe is the ft injured of her Sex. I know 
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from Miſs Hcwe, that ſhe highly reſents the injuries 
ou own : Inſomuch that Miſs Howe doubts that ſhe 
{hall ever prevail upon her to overlook them: And 
as your family are all deſirous you ſhould repair her 


wrongs, and likewiſe deſire Mits Howe's interpoſition 


with her friend: Miſs Howe fears from this part of 
your letter, that you are too much in jeſt; and that 


your offer to do her juſtice, is rather in compliment 


to your friends intreaties, than proceeding from your 
own inclinations. And ſhe defires to know your 
true ſentiments on this occaſion, before the interpo- 
Do you think, Mr. Hickman, that if I am capa- 
ble of deceiving my own relations, I have ſo much 
obligation to Miſs Howe, who has always treated me 
with great freedom, as to acknowledge to her, what 
I don't to hem? 5 | 
Sir, I beg pardon : But Miſs Howe, thinks, that as 
you have written to her, ſhe may atk yon, by me, 
for an explanation of what you have written. 
You ſee, Mr. Hickman, ſomething of me. 
zan think I am in Jeſt oc in earneſt . 
I ſee, Sir, you are a gay gentleman, of fine ſpirits, 
and all 'That— All I beg in Miſs Howe's name, is to 
know, if you really, and bena fide, join with your 
friends, in defiring her to ule her intereſt to recon- 
cile you to Miſs Harlowe? _ FER. i 
I ſhould be extremely glad to be reconciled to Miſs 
Harlowe; and ſhould owe great obligations to Mifs 
Howe, if ſhe could bring about ſo happy an event. 
Well, Sir, and you have no objection to marriage, 
I preſume, as the terms of that reconciliation ? 
| never liked matrimony in my life. I muſt be 


—Do 


plain with you Mr. Hickman. 


I am ſorry for it: I think it a very happy ſtate. 
I hope you will find it fo, Mr. Hickman. 
En -HF-þ I doubt 
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1 dene not but I ſhall, Sir. And I dare fay, fo 
would you if you were to have Mils Harlowe. 

If I could be happy in it with any body, it w ould 
be with Miſs Harlowe. 

I am furprited, Sir |—Then, after all, you FC: 
wn of marrying Mils Harlowe !—After the hard 
uſage 

What hard otic Mr. Hickman? 1 don't doubt 
but a lady of her niceneſs has repreſented -what 
would appear trifles to ny other, in a very ſtrong 
light. 

If what I have had hinted: to me, Sir Excuſe me 
has been offered to the lady, ſhe has more than 
trifles to complain of. 

Let me know what you have heard, Mr. Hick: 
man? I will very truly anſwer to the acenlations, 

Sir, you know beſt what you have done: You 
own the lady is the meft injured, as well as the nif 
8 of her ſex. 

I do, Sir; and yet, I would be glad to know whit 
you have Heard, for on that, perhaps, depends my 
_ anſwer to the queſtions Miſs Howe puts to me by 
you. 
: Why then, Sir, fince you aſk. it, you cannot be 
diſpleaſed if I anſwer you: In the firſt place, Sir, 
you will acknowledge, I ſuppoſe, that you promiſed 
Miſs Harlowe Marriage, and all That? 

Well, Sir, and I ſuppoſe what you have to charge 
me with; is, That I was deſirous to have all os 
without marriage. 

Cot.ſo, Sir, I know you are deemed to be a man 

of vit: But m I not aſk, if theſe things {it not too 

light upon you; 

„ Re © thing i is done, and cannqt be helped, tis 
right to make the belt of „ I with the 105 would 
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I think Sir, ladies ſhould not be deceived. I 
think a promiſe to a lady thould be as binding as to 
any other perſons, at the l-aſt. 

J believe you think ſo, Mr. Hickman : And I be- 
lieve vou are a very honeit good fort of a man. 

| would always keep my word, Sir, whether to 
man or woman. 

Lou {iy well. And far be it from me to perſuade 
you to do otherwitz. But what have tou karther 
heard ? 

Thou wilt think, Jack, I muſt be very dion to 
know in what light my elected ſpouſe had repreſented 
things to Miſs Howe; and how far Mifs Howe had 
communicated them to Mr. Hickman. 

Sir, this is no part of my preſent buſineſs. 

But Mr. Hickman, *tis part of mine. I hope you 
would not expect, that I ſhould anſwer your queſti- 
ons, at the ſame time that you refuſe to anfwer mine. 
What, pray, have you farther heard? 

Why then, Sir, if I muſt ſay, I am told, that 
Miſs Harlowe.was carried to a very bad houſe, 

Why, indeed, the people did not prove ſo good as 
they ſhould be.—What farther have you heard? 

J have heard, Sir, that the lady has ſtrange ad- 
vantages taken of her, very unfeir ones; but what I 
cannot ſay. 

And cannot you fay ? Cannot you gu?fs ? Then Ill 
tell you, Sir. Perhaps ſome liberty was taken with 
her, when ſhe was aſleep. Do. you think no lady 
ever was taken at ſuch an advantage? You know, 
Mr. Hickman, that ladies are very ſhy of truſting 
themſelves with the modeſteſt of our ſex, when they 
are diſpoſed to fl:ep; and why ſo, if they did not 


expect, that advantages would be taken of them at 
tuch times ? 
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make Ber {leep ? 


know if the lady fays the had ? | 
[ have not ſeen all ſhe has written; but by what! 


dir. 

I do excuſe you, Mr. Hickman : But, ſuppoſing 
it were fo, do you think a lady was never impoſed 
upon by wine, or ſo? Do you think the moſt cautt. 
ous woman in the world might not be cheated by a 


after a fatigue in this very warm weather? And do 
you! think, if the was thus thrown into a profound 


at ſuch advantage ? 
Even as you make it, Mr. Lovelace, this matter is 


than as you put it, 

What reaſons have you to fear this, Sir? What 
has the lady faid ? Pray, let me know. I have rea- 
ſen to be ſo earneſt. 

Why, Sir, Miſs Howe herſelf knows not the 
whole. The lady promiſes to give her all the parti- 

culars, at a proper time; b:t has ſaid een to 
make it out to be a very bad affair. 

I am glad Miſs Harlowe has not yet given all the 
particulars. And, fince the has not, you may tell 
Miſs Howe from me, That neither ſhe, nor any lady 
in the world, can be more virtuous than Mits Har- 
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that I hope ſhe never <v// know the particulars; but 
that ſhe has been unworthily uſed : Tell her, that 
tho' I know not what ſhe has ſaid, yet I have ſuch an 
opinion of her veracity, that 1 would blindly ſubſcribe 


to the truth of every tittle of it, tho” it make me ever ſo 
black. 


But, Sir, had not the lady ſomething given her to 


Ah, Mr. Hickman, that's the queſtion : : I want to 


hive heard, it is a very black affair—Excuſe me, 


ſtronger liquor, for a ſmaller, when ſhe was thirſty, 


ſleep, that ſhe is the only lady that was ever taken | 


not a light one. But I fear it is a great deal heavier 


lowe is to this hour, as to her own mind. Tell her, 
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black. Tell her that I have but zhree things to blame 
her for: One, That ſhe won't give me an opportu- 
nity of repairing her wrongs : The Second, That ſhe 
is ſo ready to acquaint every-body with what ſhe has 
ſaF-red, that it will put it out of my power to re- 
drefs thoſe wrongs, with any tolerahle reputation to 
either of us. Will this, Mr. Hickman, anſwer any 
part of the intention of this vilit |! 

Why, Sir, this is talking like a man of honour, I 
own. But you ſay there is a Third thing you blame 
the lady for; may I aik what That is? 

I don't know, Sir, whether I ought to tell it yon, 
or not. Perhaps you won't believe it, if I do. Burt 
tho' the lady will tell e truth, and nothing bit the 
truth, yet, perhaps the will not tell the 20h truth. 

Pray, Sir—hBut it mayn't be proper :—Yet you 
give me great curioſity : Sure there is no miſconduct 
in the lady. I hope chere is not. J am ſure, if Miſs 
Howe did not believe her to be faultleſs in every par- 
ticular, ſhe would not intereſt herſelf fo much in her 
favour as ſhe does, dearly as ſhe loves her. 

I love the lady too well, Mr. Hickman, to wiſh to 
leſſen her in Miſs Howe's opinion; eſpecially as ſhe 
is abandoned of every other friend. But, perhaps, 
it would hardly be credited, if I ſhould tell you. 

I thould be very ſorry, Sir, and ſo would Miis 
Howe, if this poor lady's conduct had laid her under 
obligation to you for this reſerve. —Y ou have fo much 
tae appearance of a gentleman, as well as are ſo much 
diſtinguithed in your family and fortunes, that I hope 
you are incapable of loading ſuch a young lady as 
this, in order to lighten yourſelf, —Excuſe me, Sir. 

I do, I do, Mr. Hickman. You ſay, you came 
not with any intention to affront me. I take free- 
dom, and I give it.—I ſhould be very loth I repeat, 
to ſay any-thing that may weaken Miſs Harlowe in 
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the good opinion of the only friend ſhe thinks ſhe 


has left. 

It may not be proper, ſaid he, for me to, know 
your third article againſt this unhappy lady: But I out 
never heard of any body, out of our own implacable : 
family, that had the leaſt doubt of her honour. Mrs. rit, 


Howe, indeed, once ſaid, after a conference with one 
of her uneles, that ſhe feared all was not right of her 
tide. — But elle, never heard 

Oons, Sir, in a fierce tone, uud with an erect 
mein, ſtopping ſhort upon him, which made him 
ſtart back—Tis next to blaſphemy to queſtion the 
lady's honour. She is more pure than a veſtal; for 
veſtals have been often warmed by their own fires, 
No age, from the firſt to the preſent, ever produced, 
nor will the future, to the end of the world, I dare 
aver, ever produce, a young blooming lady, tried as 


jhe has been tried, who has ſtood all trials as ſhe has will 
done. Let me tell you, Sir, That you never ſaw, ] 
never knew, never heard of, ſuch another lady, as err 
Miſs Harlowe. | ' tho 
Sir, Sir, I beg your anda Far be it from me to tha 
queſtion the lady. You have not heard me fay a ma 
word, that could be ſo conſtrued. I have the utmoſt ] 
honour for her. Miſs Howe loves her, as ſhe loves wh 
her own ſoul; and that ſhe would not do, if ſhe ] 
were not ſure he were as virtuous as herſelf. you 
A her/elf, Sir! [ have a high opinion of Miſs dos 
Howe, Sir, — But, Taue ſay wo 
What, Sir, dare you ſay of Miſs Howe ?—I hope, in 


Sir, you will, not preſume to ſay any-thing to the 
diſparagement of Miſs Howe! | 


Preſume, Mr. Hickman !—That is preſuming lan- alk 
guage, let me tell you, Mr. Hickman |— is 
The occaſion for it, Mr. Lovelace, if defigned, is (in 
preſuming, if you * —T am not a man ready to ra 


dure 
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will ſay. But 'tis pity 
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take offence, Sir, —Eſpecially where I am employed 
23 2 mediator. But no man breathing {hall fay diſ- 
paraging things of Miſs Howe, in my hearing, with- 
out obſervation. 

Well, faid, Mr. Hickman. I diſlike not your ſpi- 
rit, ON ſuch a /uppsſed occaſion. But what I was g0- 
ing to ſay is this, That there 1s not, in my opinion, 
1 woman in the world, who ought to compare her- 
ſelf with Miſs Clarifla Harlowe, till ſhe has ſtood 
her trials, and has behaved iner and after them, as 
7 has done. You ſee, Sir, I ſpeak againſt myſelf. 

You ſee I do. For, libertine as I am thought to be, 
I never will attempt to bring down the meaſures of 
right and wrong to the ſtandard of my actions. 

Why, Sir, this is very right. It is very nable, 1 
Excuſe me, Sir — tis pity, 
that the man who can pronounce ſo fine a ſentence, 
will not ſquare his actions accordingly. 

That, Mr. Hickman, is another point. We all 
err in ſome things. I with not that Miſs Howe 
ſhould have Miſs Harlowe's trials: And I rejoice, 


that the is in no danger of aug ſuch from fo good a 


man. 
Poor W looked as if he knew not 
whether 1 meant a compliment or a reflection ! 
But, proceeded I, ſince I find that I have excited 
your curioſity, that you may not g0 away with a 
doubt that may be injurious to the moſt admirable of 


womèe I am inclined to hint to you, what I have 


in the third place to blame her for. 
Sir, as you pleaſe—TIt may not be improper 


It cannot be improper, Mr. Hickman--So let me 


alk you. What would Mits How think, if her friend 
is the mare determined againſt me, becauſe ſhe thinks 


(in revenge to me, I verily believe that !) of encou- 


raging another lover? 
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How, Sir !—Sure this cannot be the cafe I can 
tell you, Sir, if Miſs Howe thought this, ſhe would 
not approve of it at all: For, little as you think Mi 
Howe likes you, Sir, and little as the approves of 
your actions by her friend, I know ſhe is of opinion, 


that ſhe ought to have no- body living, but you: And 


ſhould continue ſingle all her lize, if ſhe be not 
yours. 

Revenge and obſtinacy, Mr. Hickman, will make 
women, the beſt of them, do very unaccountable 


things.— Rather than not put out both eyes of the 


man they are offended with, they will give up one 
of their own. 
I don't know what to fay to this, Sir: But ſure, 


ſhe cannot encourage any other perſon's addreſs!— 


So ſoon too- by, Sir, ſhe is, as we are told, lo 


| ill, and fo weak. 


| Not in reſentment weak, Pll Mar yon. I am 
well acquainted with all her movements Aud [ tell 
you, believe it, or not, that ſhe refuſes me in view 


ot anther lover. 


Can it be? Oo 

*Fis true, by my ſoul! TIas ſhe not lunted 
This to Mifs Howe, do you thin? 

No indeed, Sir. If the had, I ſhould not have 


troubled you, at this time, from Miſs Howe. 


Well then, you fee I am right: That tho? the can- 
not be guilty of a fal ſliood, yet the has not told her 


friend the whole truth. 


What ſhall a man ſay to theſe things I looking 


moſt ſtupidly perplexed. 


Say! ſay, Mr. Hickman !—Who can account for 
the workings and ways of a paſſionate and offended 
lady? Endleſs would be the biſtories I could give 
vou, within my own knowledge, of the dreadful ef- 
feats of womens paſl onate reſentments, and — 

that 


be a ſtronger 
Miſs Harlowe, who, at this very inſtant,” and ill as 


ſhe is, not only encourages, but, in a manner, makes 
court to, one of the moſt odious dogs that ever was 
ſeen? I think Miſs Howe ſhould not be told this. 
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that Sex will do, when diſappointed. But can there 
inſtance than this of ſuch a perſon as 


And yet ſhe ought too, in order to diſſuade her from 


ſuch a prepoſterous ra{hneis. 


O fie! O ſtrange! Miſs Howe knows nothing of 


this! To be ture ihe won't loox upon her if this be 


true! 
Tis true, very true, Me. Hickman True as Jac 


here to tell you fo !—Ard he is an ugly fellow too; 
volicr to look at than J. 
Than you, Sir! W hy, to be ſure, you are one of 
the handſomeſt men in England. 
Well, but the wretch ſhe io ſpitefully prefers to 


me is a miſhapen, meagre varlet; more like a ſkele- 


ton, than a man! Then he dreſſes— Vou never ſaw 
a devil ſo bedizened ! Hardly a coat te his back, or 


a ſhoe to his foot; a bald-pated villain, yet grudges 


to buy a peruke to hide his baldneſs: For he is as 

covetous as hell, never ſatisfied, yet plaguy rich. 
Why, Sir, there is ſome joke in this, ſurely. A 

man of common parts kaows not how to take ſuch 


gentlemen as you. But, Sir, if there be any truth 


in the ſtory, what is he? Some Jew, or miſerly cit!» 
zen. I ſuppoſe, that may have preſumed on the la- 
dy's diſtreſsful circumſtances z and your lively wit- 
points him out as it pleaſes. 

Why the raſcal has eſtates in every W in Eng- 
land, and ow of England too. 

Some Lafſt-India governor, I ſuppoſe, if there be 
any.thing in it. The lady once had thoughts of go- 
my abroad. But, 1 fancy, all this time YOU are in 

jeſt, 
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jeſt, Sir. If not, we muſt ſurely have heard of 


tim! 


Heard of him! Ay, Sir, we fines all heard of 


him.—But none of us care to be intimate with him 
except this lady and that, as I told you, in ſpite 
to me His name, in ſhort, his name is DEATH 
DEATH, Sir, ſtamping, and ſpeaking loud, 


and full in his ear; which made him jump half a 


yard high. 

Thon never beheldeſt any man ſs difroncerted. He 
looked as if the frightful ſkeleton was before him,”and 
he had not his accounts ready. When alittle reco- 


vered, he fribbled with his waiftcoat buttons; as if 


he had been telling his heads. 

This, Sir, proceeded I, is her wooer | Nay, 
ſhe is ſo forward a girl, that ſhe evoces him : But ! 
hope it never will be a match. 

He had before behaved and now looked, with more 
ſpirit than I expected from him. 

I came, Sir, ſaid he, as a mediator of Aitereneen 
It behoves me to keep my temper. But, Sir, and 

turned ſhort upon me, as much as-I love peace, and 
10 promote it, I will not be ill uſed. 

As I had played fo much upon him, it would have 
been wrong to take him at his more than half-menace : 
Yet, I think, I owe him a grudge, for his preſuming 
to addreſs Miſs Howe. 

You mean no defiance, I preſume, Mr. Hickman, 


any more than I do offence. On that preſumption I 


a your excuſe. But This is my way. I mean no 
re I cannot let ſorrow touch my heart. I can- 
nat be grave ſix minutes together, for the blood of 
me. I am a deſcendent of old Chancellor More, I 
believe; and ſhould not forbear to cut a joke, were 


I upon the ſcaffold. But you may gather, from what 


I kave laid, that I prefer Miſs Harlowe, and that upon 
the 
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the juſteſt grounds, to all the women in the world: 


And I wonder, that there ſhould be any difficulty to 
believe, from what I have ſigned, and from whät I 
have promiſed to my relations, and enabled them to 
promiſe for me, that I ſhould be glad to marry that 
excellent lady, upon her own terms. I acknowledge 
to you, Mr. Hickman, that I have baſely injured her. 
If ſhe will honour me with her hand, I declare, that 
it is my intention to make her the beſt of huſbands. 
But, nevertheleſs, I muſt fay, that, if ſhe goes on 
appealing her caſe, and expoſing us both, as ſhe docs, 
it is impoſfi. e to think the knot can be knit, with re- 
putation to either. And altho', Mr. Hickman, I have 
delivered my apprehenſions under fo ludicrous a fi- 

zure. I am afraid that ſhe will ruin her conſtitution; 


and, by ſeeking death when ſhe may ſhun him, will 


not bs able to avoid. him when {he would be glad to 


do lo. 
This cool and honeſt Perch let down his ſtiffened 


muſcles into complacency. He was my very obedient 
and faithful humble fervant ſeveral times over, as 1 
waited on him to his chariot : And I was his almoſt 


as often. 45 
And ſo Exit Hickman. 


LETTER IXVIL 
Mr. LovELACE, To JoHN BrLrokp, 2. 
[In an fuer to Letters XIvii. Ii. li. 


Friday night, July 21. 

1 WILL throw away a few paragraphs upon the 
contents of thy lalt thocking letters, juſt brought 
me; and ſend what I ſhall write by the fellow, who 


carries mine on the interview with Hickman. 
Reformation, 
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Reformation, I ſee, is coming faſt upon thee. 'Thy 
,uncle's flow death, and thy attendance upon him, 
through every ſage towards it, prepared thee for it, 
But go thou on in thy own way, as I will in mine. 
Happineſs conſiſts in being pleaſed with what we do: 

And if thou canſt find delight in being /ad, it will be 
as well for thee, as if thon wert merry, tho' no other 
perſon ſhould join to keep thee in countenance. 

I am, nevertheleſs, exceedingly diſturbed at the 
lady's ill health. It is intirely owing to the curſed 
arreſt. She was abſolutely triumphant over me, and 
the whole crew, before. Thou believeſt me guiltleſs 
of That: 50, I hope, does ſhe. ——The reſt, as I 
have often ſaid, is a common caſe ; only a little un- 


commonly circumſtanced; that's all: Why then, 


all theſe ſevere things from her and thee ? 


As to felling her clothes, and her laces, and ſo 


forth, it has, 1 own, a ſhocking ſound with it. 
What an implacable, as well as unjuſt, ſet of wretches 
are thote of her unkindredly kin; who have money 
of hers in their hands, as well as large arrears of her 


own ettatez yet with-hold both, awvoedly to diſtreſs 


her! But may ſhe not have money of that proud 
and faucy friend of hers, Mifs Howe, more than ſhe 
wants;—And ſhould I not be overjoyed, thinkeſt 
thou, to ſerve her {—What then is there in the part- 
ing with her apparel, but female perverſeneſs—And 
I am not ſure, whether I ought hot to be glad, if ſhe 
does this out of /þite to me,-—Some diſappointed fair- 
ones would have hanged, ſome, drowned themſelves. 
My beloved only revenges herſelf upon her clothes. 
Different ways po working has paſſion in different 
boſoms, as humour and complexion induce. — Beſides, 
doſt think I thall grudge to replace, to three times 
the value, what ſhe diſpoſes of? So, Jack, there i 8 
no great matter in this. 


Thou 
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Thou ſeeſt how ſenſible ſhe is of the ſoothings of 


the polite doctor: This wilt enable thee to judge 


how dreadfully the horrid arreſt, and her gloomy fa- 
ther's curſe, muſt have hurt het. FE have great hope, 
if ſhe wilt but fee me, that my behaviour, my con- 


trition, my ſoothings, may EVE ſome happy effects 


upon her. 


But thou art too ready to give me up. Let me 8 
riouſly tell thee, that all excellence as ſhe is, I think 
the earneſt interpoſition of my relations; the implor- 
ed mediation of that little fury Miſs Howe; and the 
commiſſions thou acteſt under from myſelf ; are ſuch 
inſtances of condeſcenſion and high value in them, 
and ſuch contrition in me, that nothing farther can 
be done S0 here let the matter reſt for the pr eſent, 
till ſhe conſtders better of it. 

But now a few words upon poor Belton's cafe. I 


corn I was, at firſt, a little ſtartled at the infidelity of 


his Thomaſine: Her hypocrify to be for ſo man 


years undetected II have very lately had ſome int 
mations given me of her vileneſs ; and had intended 


to mention it to thee, when I faw thee. To ſay the 


truth, I always fuſpected her eye > The eye, thon 


knoweſt, is the caſement, at which the Zeart generally 
looks out. Many a woman, who. will not ſhew her- 
ſelf at the dr, has tipt the ſly, the intelligible wink 
from the zwind:ws. 

But Tom had no management at all. A very care- 
leſs fellow. Would never look into his own affairs, 
The eſtate his uncle left him was his ruin: Wife, 


or miſtreſs, whoever was, mutt have had his fortune 


to ſport with. 


E have often hinted his weakneſſes of this ſort to 
him; and the danger he was in of becoming the pro- 


perty of defigning people. But he hated. to take 
pains. . He would ever run away from his accounts; 


as 
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as now, poor fellow]! he would be glad to do from 
himſelf. Had he not had a bad a awoman to fleece 
him, his coachman or valet, would hape been his 
prime miniſter, and done it as effectually. 

But yet, for many years I thought the was true to 
his bed. At leaſt, I thought the boys were his own. 
For tho' they are muſcular, and high-boned, yet [I 
ſuppoſed the healthy mother might have furnithed 
them with legs and ſhoulders : For the is not of a 
delicate frame; and then Tom, ſome years ago, 
looked up, and ſpoke more like a man, than he 
has done of late; ſqueaking inwardly, poor feliow | 
for ſome time paſt, from contracted quail-pipes, and 
wheeſing from lungs half ſpit away. 

He complains, thou ſayeſt, that we all run away 
from him. Why, after all, Belford, it is no pleaſant 
thing to ſee a poor fellow one loves, dying by inches, 
yet unable to do him good. There are friendſhips 
which are only battle-deep : I ſhould be loth to have 
it thought, that mine for any of my vaſlals is ſuch a 
one. Yet, to gay hearts, which became intimate be- 
cauſe they 4were gay, the reaſon for their firſt intimacy 
cealing, the friendſhip will fade; that ſort of friend- 
ſhip 1 mean, which may be diſtinguiſhed more pro- 
perly by the word companicnfhip. 

But mine, as I faid, is deeper than this : I would 
ſtill be as ready as ever I was in my life, to the ut- 
moſt of my power, to do him ſervice. 

As one initance of this my readineſs to extricate 
him from all his difliculties as to Thomaſine, doſt 
thou care to propoſe to him an expedient, that is juſt 
come into my head ? 

It is this: I would engage 8 and her cubs 
if Belton be convinced they are neither of them his, 
in a party of pleaſure: She was always complaiſant to 

we It ſhould be in a boat hired for the purpole, to 
ſall 
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ſall to Tilbury, to the iſle of Sh cepy, or a pleaſuring 
up the Medway ; and 'tis but contriving to turn the 
boat bottom-upward: I can ſwim like a fiſh: Ano- 
ther boat ſhould be ready to take up whom 1 thould 
direct, for fear of the worſt: And then, it Tom has 
a mind to be decent, one ſuit of mourning will ferve 
for all three : Nay, the hoſtler-coutin, may take his 
plunge from the ſteerage: And who knows but they 
may be oaths up on the , Thomaſine and he, 
hand in hand ? 

This, thou'lt ſay, is no common inftance of friend- 
ſhi 

Bas time, do thou prevail upon him to come 
dowu to us: He never was more welcome in his life, 
than he ſhall be now: If he will not, let him find 
me ſome other ſervice; and I will clap a pair of wings 
to my ſhoulders, and ke {hall ſee me come flying in at 
the windows at the word of command. 

As for thy reſolution of repenting and marrying 3 3 
I would have thee conſider which thou wilt ſet about 
firſt. If thou wilt follow my advice, thou ſhalt make 
ſhort work of it : Let Matrimony take place of the 
other: for then thou wilt, very poſlibly, have Re- 
pentance come tumbling in faſt upon thee, as a con- 
e and ſo have both 1 in one. 


LETTER LXVII. | a 


F. EE noon, Faly 21. 
This morning I was admitted, as ſoon as I ſent up 


my name, into the preſence of the divine lady. Such 
I may call her; as what I have to relate will fully 


prove. 
She 
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She had had a tolerable night, and was much bet. 
ter in ſpirits; though weak in perſon; and viübly 
declining in looks. n 


Mrs. Lovick and Mrs. Smith were with her; and 


accuſed her, in a gentle manner, of having applied 
herſelf tooaſſiduouſly to her pen for her ſtrength, hav. 
ing been up ever ſince five. She ſaid, ſhe had reſted 
better than the had done for many nights: She had 
found her ſpirits free, and her * tolerably eaſy: 
And having, as ſhe had reaſon to think, but a ſhort 
time, and much ta do in it; ſhe mutt be a good 
houſewife of her hours. 

She had been writing, ſhe ſaid, a letter to her ſiſ- 
ter: But had not pleaſed herſelf. in it; tho' ſhe had 


f _ two or three clings; But that the lait muſt 


Dy hints I had dropt, from time to time, Gs had 
reaſon, ſhe ſaid, to think that I knew every thing that 
concerned her __ her family; and, if ſo, muſt be 


acquainted with the heavy curſe her father had laid 


upon her; which had been dreadfully fulfilled in one 
part, as to her temporary proſpects, and that in a 
very ſhort time, which gave her great apprehenſions 
for the other. She had been applying herſelf to her 
ſiſter, to obtain a revocation of it. I hope my father 
will revoke it, ſaid ſhe, or I ſhall be very miſerable. 


Let (and ſhe gaſped as ſhe ſpoke, with apprehen- 
ſion) -I am ready to tremble at what the anſwer may 


be, for my ſiſter is hard-hearted. * 

I faid ſomething reflecting upon her friends; as to 
what they would deſerve to be thought of, if the 
unmerited imprecation were not withdrawn. Upon 


which the took me up, and talked in ſuch a dutiful 


manner of her parents as maſt doubly condemn them 
(if they remain implacable), for their inhuman treat- 
ment of ſuch a daughter. 

She 
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She ſaid, I muſt not blame her parents: It was 
her dear Mils Howe's fault. But what an enormity 
was there in her crime, which could ſet the beſt of 
parents (as they had bcen to her, till ſhe diſobliged 
them) in a bad light, for reſenting the raſhneſs of a 
child, from whoſe education they had reaſon to ex- 
pect better fruits? There were ſome hard circumſtan- 
ces in her caſe, it was true : But my friend could tell 
me, that no ohe body, throughout the whole fatal 
tranſaction, had ated out of character, but her/elf. 


She ſubmitted therefore to the penalty the had in- 


curred. If they had any fault, it was only, that 
they would not inform themſelves of ſome eircum- 
ſtances, which would aileviate a little her miſdeed ; 
and that ſuppoſing her a guiltier creature than ſhe 
was, they puniſhed her without a hearing. 


Lord II was going to curſe thee, Lovelace! How 


every inlance of excellence, in this all-exceliing creature, 


condemns thee 1-—T how avilt have reaſon to think th 72 If of 


all men 2 accu. fed, if foe die! 


then beſought her, while ſhe was capable of ſuch 


glorious inſtances of generoſity and forgiveneſs, to 


extend her goodneſs to a man, whoſe heart bled in 


every vein of it, for the injuries he had dene her; and 


who would make it the ſtudy of his whale life to re- 
pair them. 


The woman would have withdrawn, when the fub- 


ject became ſo particular, But ſhe would not per- 
mit them to go. She told me, that if, after this 
time, I was for entering with ſo much earneſtneſs, 


into a ſubject 10 very diſagreeable to her, my viſits 
mult not, be repeated. Nor was there occaſion, ſh: 


laid,. for my friendly offices in your favour; ſince 


ſhe had begun to write her whole mind upon the ſub- 
. Ject 
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Jet to Mifs How e, in anſwer to letters from her, 1 in 
which Miſs Howe, urged the fame arguments, in 


compliment to the wiſhes of your noble and worthy 
relations. 


Mean time, you may let him know, ſaid. ſhe, That 


] reject him with my w hole heart Vet that, altho' I 
ſay this with ſuch a determination as ſhall leave no 
room for doubt, however I ſay it not with paſſion, 
On the contrary, tell him, that I am trying to bring 
my mind into ſuch a frame, as to be able to pity him 
(Poor perjured wretch | what has he not to anſwer 
for !) and that I ſhall not think myſelf qualified for 
the ſtate I am aſpiring to, if after a few ſtruggles 
more, I cannot forgive him too: And I hope, claſp- 
ing her hands together, uplifted, as were her eyes, 
my dear earthly father will ſet me the example my 
Heavenly one has already ſet us all; and, by forgiving 
his fallen daughter, teach her to forgive the man, 
who then, I hope, will not have deſtroyed my eternal 
proſpects, as he has my vat god 


Stop here, thou wwretch ! Dot I need not / bid thee--- Far 
J. cannot g no further. 2 


I. E TT ER MIV. 
Ar, BELFORD, | In Continuation 


You will imagine how affecting her noble ſpeech 
and behaviour was to me, at the time, when the bare 
recollection and tranſcription obliged me to drop my 
pen. The women had tears in their eyes. I was fi- 
lent for a few moments. — At laſt, Matchleſs encel- 


lence! Inimitable goodneſs! I called her, with a 


voice ſo accented, that I was half aſhamed of my- 


3th as it was before- the women But WhO W . 
ſta 
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ſtand ſuch ſublime generoſity of ſoul, in ſo“ young a 


creature, her lovelineſs giving grace to all ſhe faid ? 


—— Methinks, ſaid I (and I really, in a manner invo- 
juntarily, bent my knee), I have before me an angel 


indeed. I can hardly forbear proſtration, and to beg 


your influence to draw me after you, to the worid vou 


are aſpiring to |—Yet—But what ſhall I ſay ?—On- 
ly, deareſt excellence, make me, in ſome ſmall in- 
ſtances, ſerviceable to you, that I may (if I ſurvive 
you) have the glory to think I was able to contribute 
to your ſatisfaction, while among us. 1 

Here I ſtopt. She was ſilent. I proceeded — 


Have you no commiſſion to employ me in; deſerted 


as you are by all your friends; among ſtrangers, 
though, I doubt not, worthy people? Cannot I be 
ſerviceable by meſſage, by letter-writing, by attend- 
ing perſonally, with either meſſage or letter, your 
father, your uncles, your brother, your ſiſter, Miſs 
Howe, Lord M. or the ladies his ſiſters. Any office 


to be employed in to ſerve you abſolutely independent 


of my friend's withes, or of my own wiſhes to oblige 
him. Think, Madam, if I cannot? 

I thank you, Sir: Very heartily I thank you. But 
in nothing that I can at preſent think of, or at leaſt 
reſolve upon, can you do me ſervice. I will ſee what 
return the letter I have written will bring me.—'Till 
then— 58 5 | 

My life and my fortune, interrupted I, are devot- 
ed to your ſervice. Permit me to obſerve, that here 
you are, without one natural friend ; and (ſo much 
do I know of your unhappy caſe) that you muſt be in 
a manner deſtitute of the means to make friends. 

She was going to interupt me, with a prohibitory 
kind of earneſtneſs in her manner 


beg leave to proceed, Madam: I have caſt about 


twenty ways how to mention this before, but never 
8 dared 
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dared till now. Suffer me now that I have broke 
the ice, to tender myſelf——as your banker only—] 
know you will not be obliged : You need not. You 
have ſufficient of your own, if it were in your hands; | 
and from hat, whether you live or die, will I con- 
ſent to be reimburſed. I do aflure you, that the un- 
happy man ſhall never know either my offer, or your 
acceptance—Quly permit me this {mall— 

And down behind her chair I dropt a Bank note of 
1ool. which I had brought with me, intending ſome 
how or other to leave it behind me: Nor ſhouldſt 
thou ever have known it, had ſhe favoured me with 
the acceptance of it; and ſo I told her. 

You give me great pain, Mr. Belford, ſaid ſhe, 
by theſe inſtances of your humanity. And yet con- 
ſidering the company I have ſeen you in, I am not 
ſorry to find you capable of ſuch. Methinks 1 am 
lod, for the ſake of human nature, that there could 
be but one ſuch man in the world, as him vou and I 
know. But as to your kind offer, whatever it be, if 

you take it not up, you will greatly diſturb me. I 
have no need of your kindneſs, I have effects 
enough, which I never can want, to ſupply my pre- 
ſent occaſions 3 and, if needful, can have recourſe 
to Miſs Howe. I have promiſed that I would—do, 
pray, Sir, urge not upon me this favour.— Take it up 
yourſelf.----If you mean me peace and eaſe of mind, 
urge not this fax our. —— And ſhe ſpoke with impati- 
ence. 

I beg, Madam, but one word 

Not one, Sir, till you have ken back what you 
have let fall. I doubt not either the honour, or the 
kindneſs, of your offer; but you muſt not ſay one 
word more on this ſubject. I cannot bear it. 
She was ſtooping, but with pain. I therefore 
prevented her; and befought her to forgive me for 
a tender 
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a tender, which, I ſaw, had been more diſcompoſing 


to her than 11 ad hoped (from the purity of my inten- 


tions), it would be. But I could not bear to think, 
that ſuch a mind as her's ſhould be diſtreſſed : Since 
the want of the conveniencies ſhe was uſed to abound 
in might affect and diſturb her in the divine courſe 
ſhe was in. 

You are very kind to me, Sir, ſaid ſhe, and very 
favourable in your opinion of me. But I hope, that 
cannot now be eaſily put out of my preſent courſe. 
My declining health will more and more confirm 
me in it. Thoſe who arreſted and confined me, no 


doubt, thought they had fallen upon the ready me- 


thod to diſtreſs me ſo as to bring me into all their 
meaſures. But I preſume to hope, that I have a mind 


that cannot be debaſed, in effential inſtances, by len- 


forary calumities: Little do theſe poor wretches know 
of the force of innate principles, forgive my own 
implied vanity, was her word, who imagine, that a 


priſon, or penury, or want can bring a right- turned 


mind to be guilty of a wilful baſeneſs, in order to 
avoid ſuch ſhort-lived evils. 

She then turned from me towards the window, 
with a dignity ſuitable to her words; and ſuch 
as ſhewed her to be more of ſoul than of body, 


at that inſtant. 
What magnanimity No wonder a virtue ſo ſo- 


lidly baſed could. baffle all thy arts: And that it forc- 
ed thee (in order to carry thy accurſed point) to have 
recourſe to thoſe unnatural ones, which robbed her 
of her charming ſenſes. 

'The women were extremely affected, Mrs. Lovick 
eſpecially ;—who ſaid whiſperingly to Mrs. Smith; 
We have an angel, not .2 woman, with us, Mrs. 
Smith! 
ns ] repeatcd 
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[ repeated my offers to write to any of her friends; 
and toid her, that, having taken the liberty to ac- 
quaint Dr. H. with the cruel diſpleaſure of her rela- 
tions, as what J preſumed lay neareſt her heart, he 
had propoſed to write himſelf, to acquaint her friends 
How il} the was, if the would not take it amiſs, 

It was kind in the Doctor, ſhe ſaid : But begged, 
that noſtep of that ſort might be taken without her 
knowledge and conſent. She would wait to feewhat 
effects her letter to. her ſiſter would have. All the 
had to hope for, was, that her father would revoke 
His malediction: For the reſt of her friends would 
think ſhe could not ſuffer too much; and ſhe was 
content to ſuffer : For, now, nothing could happen, 
that could make her wiſh to live. 

Mrs. Smith went down ; and, ſoon returning aſk- 
ed, if the lady and I could not dine with her that 
day : For it was her wedding day. She had engaged 
Mrs. Lovick, the ſaid ; and fhould have no-body 
| elſe, if we would do her that favour. 

The charming creature ſighed, and ſhook her 
 head—Wedding-day, repeated the |!——I wiſh you, 


Mrs. Smith, many happy wedding-days !—But you 


will excuſe zue. 
Mr. Smith came up with the ſame requeſt. They 
both applied to me. 
On condition the /ady would, I hope wakes no ſcru- 
ple; and would ſuſpend an engagement: Which I 
actually had. 
| She then deſired they would all fit down. You 
have ſeveral times, Mrs. Lovick and Mrs. Smith, 
| hinted your wiſhes, that I would give you ſome little 
hiſtory of myſelf : Now, if you are at leiſure, that 
this gentleman, who I have reaſon to believe, knows 
it all, is preſent, and can tell you if I give it juſtly, or 
not; I will oblige your curioſity. hey 
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They all eagerly, the man Smith too, fat down : 
and the began an account of herſelf, which J will en- 
deavour to repeat, as nearly in her own words, as [ 
poſſibly can: For I know you will think it of impor- 
tance to be appriſed of her manner of relating your 
barbarity to her, as well as what her ſentiments 
are of it : and what room there is for the hopes your 
friends have in your favour, from her. 
At firſt, when I took theſe lodgings, ſaid the, I 
thought of ſtaying but a ſhort time in them; and 
« ſo, Mrs. Smith, I told you: I therefore avoided 
giving any other account of myſelf, than that I was 
« a very unhappy young creature, ſeduced from good 
friends and eſcaped from very vile wretches. 
This account I thought myſelf obliged to give, 
that you might the leſs wonder at ſeeing a 
young body, ruſhing thro? your ſhop, into your back 
apartment, all trembling, and out of breath; an 
ordinary garb over my own; craving lodging and 
protection; only giving my bare word, that you 
ſhall be handſomely paid: All my effects contained 
in a pocket-handkerchief. 
My ſudden abſence, for three days and nights 
together, when arreſted, muſt ſtill further ſurprize 
you : And altho' this gentleman, who, perhaps, 
knows more of the darker part of my ſtory, than I 
do myſelf, has informed you (as you, Mrs. Lovick, 
tell me), that I am only an unhappy not a guilty crea- 
ture; yet I think it incumbent upon me not to ſuf- 
fer honeſt minds to be in doubt about my charac- 
ter. | | 
© You muſt know, then, that I have been, in one 
© inſtance (TI had like to have ſaid bt in one inſtance 
but that was a capital one), an undutiful child, to 
the moſt indulgent of parents : For what ſome peo- 
ple call cruelty in them, is owing but to the exceſs 
Vor. VI. * « of 
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of their love, and to their diſappointment having 
had reaſon to expect better from me. 


© I was vitited (at firſt, with my friends conni— 


vance) by a man of birth and fortune, but of worſe 
principles, as it proved; than, I believed any man 
could have. My brother, a very headſtrong young 
man, was abſent at that time; and, when he return- 


ed (from an old grudge, and knowing the gentle. 


man, it is plain better than 1 knew him), intirely 


diſapproved of his viſits: And, having a great ſway 


in our family, brought other gentlemen to address 
me: And at laſt ({everal having bzea rejected) he 
introduced one extremely dilagrezable : In every 


indifferent body's eyes diſagreeable. I could not love 


him. They all joined to compel me to have him; 
a rencounter between the gentleman my friends 
were ſet againſt, and my brother, having confirm- 
ed them all his enemies. | | 


To be ſhort : I was confined, and treated ſo ve- 


ry hardly, that, in a raſh fit, I appointed to go off 
with the man they hated. A wicked intention, you 
will fay : But I was greatly provoked. Nevertheleſs 
I repented ; and reſolved not to go off with him; 
yet I did not miſtruſt his honour to me neither; 
nor. his love; becauſe nobody thought me unworthy 


of the latter, and my fortune was not to be deſpiſ- 
ed. But fooliſhly (wickedly, as my friends ſtill 


think, and contrivingly, with a deſign, as they 
imagine, to abandon them) giving him a private 


meeting, I was tricked away; poorly enough trick- 


ed away, I muſt needs fay ; tho! others, who had 

been firſt guilty of ſo rath a ſtep, as the meeting of 

him was, might have been ſo deceived and furprit- 

ed, as well as I. | | 

After remaining ſome time at a farm-houſe in 

the country, behaving to me all the time with ho- 
2 nour, 
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nour, he brought me to handſome lodgings i in town, 
« till ſtill better proviſion could be made for me. But 
they proved to be, as he indeed knew and deſigned, 
« ata vile, a very vile creature's; tho' it was lon 
before I found her out to be ſo; for! knew nothing 
« of the town, or its ways. 


« There is no repeating what followed : Such un- 


- 


„ 


0 precedented vile arts for I gave him no opportu- 


* 


nity to take me at any diſreputable advantage. — 
And here (half covering her ſweet face, with her 
handkerchief put to her tearful eyes) ſhe ſtopt. 
Haſtily, as if ſhe would fly from the hateful re- 
membrance, ſhe reſumed :— I made my eſcape af- 
« terwards from the abominable houſe in his ablence, 
« and came to yours : And this gentleman has almoſt 
« prevailed on me to think, that the ingrateful man 
« did not connive at the vile arreſt : Which was made, 
© no doubt, in order to get me once more to thoſe 
wicked lodgings : For nothing do I owe them, ex- 
« cept I were to pay them. (She lighed, and again 
wiped her charming cyes—adiing | in a ſofter lower 
voice)—for being ruined /" 
Indeed, Madam, faid I, guilty, mans guilty, 
as he is in all the reſt, be! is innocent of this laſt wick- 
ed outrage. 
6; Well, and ſal with iy to be. That evil, 3 
vy as it was, is ane of the lighteſt evils I have 
ſuffered. But hence you'll obſerve, Mrs. Lovick - 
(for you ſeemed. this morning curious to know if I 
were not a wife), that I never was married Vou, 
Mr. Belford, no doubt, knew before that I am no 
© wife: And now I never will be one. Yet, I bleſs 
God, that I am nota guilty creature ! | 
As to my parentage, I am of no mean family: 
have in my, own right, by the intended favour E- 
wy grandfather, a fortune not contemptible: In- 


© dependent 
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dependent of my father, if I had pleaſed ; Me 1 
never will pleaſe. 


My father is very rich. I went by another name 


when I came to you firſt : But that was to avoid 
being diſcovered to the perfidious man; who now 
engages by this gentleman not to moleſt me. 

My real name you now know to be Harlowe : 


Clorifſa Harlowe. Jam nor yet twenty years of 
age. 


© [ have an excellent mother, as well as father; 3 2 


woman of family, and fine fenſe—Worthy of a 


better child They both doated upon me. 
© I have two good uncles : Men of great fortune; 


Jealous of the honour of their family; which l 


have wounded. 


I was the joy of their hearts; and, with theirs 
and my father's, I had three houſes to call my own; 


for they uſed to have me with them by turns, and 


almoſt kindly to quarrel for me: So that I was 
two months in the year at one's houſe 3 two months 


at the other's: Six months at my father's; and two at 
the houſes of others of mydear friends, whothought 
themſelves happy in me : And whenever I was at 


any one's, I was crowded upon with letters by all 


the reſt, who longed for my return to them, 
In ſhort, I was beloved by every-body. The 


poor—1 uſed to make glad their hearts; I never 
{hut my hand to any diſtreſs, where-eyer I was 


But now I am poor myſelf. 

« So, Mrs. Smith, ſo, Mrs. Lovick, I am mot 
married, It is but juſt to tell you ſo. And I am 
now, as I ought to be, in a ſtate of humiliation and 
penitence for the raſh ſtep which has been followed 
by ſo much evil. God, I hope, will forgive me, as 
lam endeavouring to bring my mind to forgive all 


the world, even the man who has ingratefully „and 
| " | * 0 by 
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by dreadful perjuries (Poor wretch 1 he thought all 
his wickedneſs to be ww: )}, reduced to this, a young 


creature, who had & happineſs in her viezo, and 


in her zb, even beyond this life; and who. was 
believed to be of rank, and fortune, and expecta- 
tions, conſiderable enough to make it the mtere/} of 
any gentleman in England to be faithful to his 
vows to her. But I cannot expect that my parents 
will forgive me: My refuge muſt be death: the 
moſt painful kind of which I would ſuffer, rather 
than be the wife of one who could act by me, as the 
nian has acted, upon whoſe birth, education, and 
honour, I had 10 much reaſon to found better ex- 
pectations. 

41 lee, continued ſhe, that J, — 85 once was eve- 
ry one's delight, am now the cauſe of grief to eve- 
ry one — Lou, that are ſcrangers to me, are moved 
for me ! 'Tis kind !—But *tis time to ſtop, Your 


compaſſionate hearts, Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Lo- 


vick, are too much touched” (For the women ſob- 
bed again, and the man was alſo affected). | 
barbarous in me, with my woes, thus to ſa! len 


your wedding day.“ Then turning to Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith May you fee many happy ones, honeſt, 
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good couple !—How agreeable is it to ſee you 
both join ſo kindly to celebrate it, after many years 
are gone over you !—T once—But no more All 
my proſpects of felicity, as ta this life, are at an 
end. My hopes, lik: opening bails or bloſſoms in 
an over-forward ſpring, have been nipt by a ſevere 
froſt !-—-Blighted by an eaſtern wind |! — 
but once ier; ; and if life be ſpared me, but till I am 
diſcharged from a heavy maledi jon, which my fa- 
ther in his wrath laid upon me, and which is ful- 
filled literally in every article relating to this world, 
it is all I have to wiſh for; and 
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© comer to me, than reſt to the moſt v earied travel- 
cler, that ever reached his journey's end.” 

And then ſhe ſunk her head againſt the back of 
her chair, and, hiding her face with her handker— 
chief, endeav dure to conceal her tears from us. 

Not a ſoul of us could ſpeak a word. Thy pre- 
ſence, perhaps, thou harden'd wretch, might have 
made us aſhamed of a weakneſs, which, perhaps, 


thou wilt deride me in particular for, when thou 


Teadeſt this! 


She retired to her chamber ſoon after, and was 


forced, it ſeems, to lie down. We all went down 
together; and, for an hour and a half, dwelt upon 
her praiſes; Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Lovick repeatedly 
exprefling their aſtoniſhment, that there could be a 
man in the world capable of offending, much more 
of wiltully injuring, fuch a lady ; and repeating, that 
they had an angel in their houſe. It hought they had; 
and that as aſſuredly as there was a devil under the 
roof of good Lord M. | 

hate thee heartily By my faith I do Every 
hour I hate thee more than the former 

J. BEL Tor p. 
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WHAT gaſt hate me for, Belford ?—And why 
more and more Have I been guilty of any offence 
thou kneweſt not before? If paths can move ſuch 

a. heart 25 thine, can it alter facts? Did I not al- 

235 do this incomparable creature as much juſtice as 


thoo canſt do her for the heart of thee, or as ſhe can 
do 


n 


why 
NCC 
uch 

al- 
e as 
can 


do 
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do herſelf? - What nonſenſe then thy hatred, thy 
av gmented hatred, when I ſtill perſiſt to marry her, 

urſuant to the word given to thee, and to faith 
plighted to all my relations? But, hate, if thou wilt, 
ſo thou doſt but write: Thou canſt not hate me ſo 
much as I do myſelf! And yet I know, if thou real- 
ly hatedſt me, thou would{t not venture to tell 
me ſo. 

Well, but after all, what need of her hiſtory to 
theſe women ? She will certainly repent, ſome time 
hence, that ſhe has thus needleily expoſed us 
both. 

Sickneſs palls every appetite, and makes us hate 
what we loved : But renewed health changes the 
ſcene; diſpoſes us to be pleaſed with ourtclves; and 
then we are in a way to be pleaſed with evervy-one 
elſe, Every hope, then, riſes upon us: Every hour 

reſents itſelf to us on dancing fect : And what Mr. 
Addiſon ſays of Liberty, may, with ſtill greater pro- 
priety, be ſaid of Health { For what ts Liberty iti 
without health ? 5 | 5 


It makes the gloomy face of nature gay ; 
Gives beauty to the ſun, and pleaſure to the day. 


And I rejoice that ſhe is already ſo much better, as to 


hold, with ſtrangers, ſuch a long and intereſting con- 


verſation. 

Strange, confoundedly ſtrange, and as perverſe 
(chat is to ſay, as womanly ) as ſtrange, that ſhe ſhould 
refuſe, and ſooner chooſe to die—[O the obſcene 
word! and yet how free does thy pen make with it to 
me !] than be mine, who offended her by acting in 
character, while her parents acted ſhamefully cut of 
theirs, and when I am now willin g to act out of my oꝛun 
to oblige her: Yet I not to be forgiven ! They to. 

5 C6 be 
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be faultleſs with her !—And marriage the only me. ( 


dium to repair all breaches, and to ſalve her own ho- has 
nour !—Surely thou muſt ſee the inconfiſtence of her one 
forgiving unforgiveneſs, as I may call it Vet, heavy wat 
varlet as thou art, thou wanteſt to be drawn up aſter the! 
her! And what a figure doſt thou make with thy tua 
ſpeeches, ſtiff as Hickman's ruffles, with thy aſpira- I 


tions and proſtrations |—Unuſed, thy weak head to 
bear the ſublimities that fall, even in common con- 
verſation, from the lips of this ever-charming crea- 
ture! | | 
But the prettieſt whim of all, was to drop the 
bank note behind her chair, inſtead of preſenting it 
on thy knees to her hand To make ſuch a lady as 
this deubly ſtoop—By the acceptance, and to take it 
from the ground What an ungraceful bene con- 
ferrer art thou! How aukward, to take it into thy 
head, that the beſt way of making a preſent to a la- 
dy, was to throw the preſent behind her chair | 
I am very deſirous to fee what the has written to 
her ſifter, what ſhe is about to write to Miſs Howe; 
and what return ſhe will have from the Harlowe- 
Arabella. Canſt thou not form ſome ſcheme to come 
at the copies of theſe letters, or at the ſubſtance of 
them at leaſt, and of that of her other correſponden- 
cies? Mrs. Lovick, thou ſeemeſt to ſay, is a pious 


woman: The lady having given ſuch a particular hiſ- 5 
tory of herſelf, will acquaint her with every-thing. 10 
And art thou not about to reform? Won't this con- 155 
ſent of minds between thee and the widow [ What thy 
age is ſhe, Jack? The devil never trumpt up a friend- 

{hip between a man and a woman, of any-thing like 10 
years, which did not end in matrimony, or the diſ- Var 
ſipation of both their morals! won't it] ſtrike out an all 
intimacy between ye, that may enable thee to gratity M 
me in this particular? A proſelyte, I can tell thee, 700 


has 4 * 
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has great indycnce upon your good people : Such a 
one is a ſaint of their own creation; and they will 
water, and cultivate, and cherith him, as a plant of 
their own railing ; ; and this from a pride Ob ſpiri- 
tual | 

But one conſolation ariſes to me, from the pretty 
regrets this admirable creature ſcems to have, in in- 
dulging reflections on the people's para ASS —1 
o Nc thou makeſt her break off with ſaying. Se 
once! What —0 Belford ! why didſt thou not urge 
her to explain what the once hoped 7 85 

What once-a lady hopes, in love matters, ſhe al- 
ways hopes, while there is room tor hope : And are 
we not both ſingle ? Can the be any man's, but mine ? 
Will I be any woman's but hers ? 

I never will | I never can !—And I tell thee, that 
I am every day, every hour, more and more in love 


with her; And, at this inſtant, have a more vehe- 


ment paſſion for her than ever I had in my lite | 
I that with views abſolutely hononrable, in FR 
enn rife of the word: Nor have 1 varied, ſo much 
as in 20 4%, for this week paſt; firmly fixed, and 
Wrought into my very nature, as the life of * or 
of generous confidence in me, was, in preference to 
the life of dall and diftrufi : That muſt be a % of 
itbt and dijirujt, ſurely, where the woman conlides 
nothing, aud ties up a man for his good behaviour 
for life, taking church and Rate ſanctions in aid of 
the obligation ihe impoſes upon him. 

] hall go on Monday morning to a kind of Ball, 
to which Colonel Ambroſe has invited me. It is gi- 
ren on a family account. I care not on what: For 
all that delights me in the thing, is, that Mis. ang 
Mils Howe are to be tliere; Hickman, of court- 
ior the old lady will not ſtir abroad without him. 
Inc Colonel is in hopes, that Miſs Arabella Harlow 


OL will 
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will be there likewiſe; for all the fellows and women 
of faſhion round him are invited. 

I fell in by accident with the Colonel, who, I be. 
lieve, hardly thought I would accept of the i invitation, 
But he knows me not, if he thinks I am aſhamed to 
appear at any place, where ladies dare ſhew their 
faces. Yet he hinted to me, that my name vos 100, 
on Miſs Harlowe's account. But, to allude to one of 
my uncle's phraſes, if it be, I will not /ie abed when 
any-thing joyous is 'going forward. 

As 1 ſhall go in my Lord's chariot, I would have 
had one of my couſins Montague to go with me: But 
they both refuſed : And I ſha'n't chuſe to take either 
of thy brethren. It would look as if I thought] 
wanted a body-guard : Beſides, one of them is too 
rough, the other too ſmooth, and too great a fop for 
ſome of the ſtaid company that will be there; and for 
me in particular. Men are known by their compani- 
ons; and a fop (as Tourville, for example) takes great 


pains to hang our a fign, by his dreſs, of what he 


has in his ſhop. 'Thou, indeed, art an exception; 
drefling like a coxcomb, yet a very clever fellow. 
Nevertheleſs ſo clumſy a beau, that thou ſeemeſt to 
me, to owe thyſelf a double ſpight, making thy un- 
gracefulneſs appear the more ungraceful, by thy re- 
markable tawdrineſs when thou art out of mourn- 
in | | 
5 remember, when I firſt ſaw thee, my mind la- 
boured with a ſtrong puzzle, whether I ſhould put 
thee down for a great fool, or a ſmatterer in wit: 


Something I ſaw was wrong in thee, by thy dreſs. If 


this fellow, thought I, delights not ſo much in idi- 
cule, that he will not {pare himſelf, he muſt be plaguy 
- ſilly to take ſo much pains to make his uglineſs more 
conſpicuous chan it would otherwiſe be. 


Plain 
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len Plain dreſs, for an ordinary man or woman, im- 

a plies at leaſt madeſy, and always procures kind quarter 
be- from the cenſorious. Who will ridicule a perſonal 
on. imperfection in one that ſeems conſcious that it ig an 
to imperfection? Whoever ſaid an anchoret was poor ? 
Cir But to ſuch as appear proud of their deformity, or Fr 
up, beſtow tinſel upon it, in hopes to ſet it off, who þ 
of would ſpare ſo very abſurd a wronghead ? 
1en Bat, altho' I put on thefe lively airs, I am ſick at 

my foul. My whole heart is with my charmer !— 
ave With what indifference ſhall I look upon all the aſ- 
3ut ſembly at the Colonels, my Beloved in my ideal eye, 
ner and engroſſing my whole heart? 
it 1 
too "LEE TER LAAL 
for (HEL) fog Fg 
for Miſs Howe, To Miſs ARABELLA HARI OWE. 
Ni- 2 
eat  AM:rfs Harlowe, | Thurſday, Fuly 29. 
he I CANNOT help acquainting you, however it 
n; may be received, as coming from me, that your poor 
w. ſiſter is dangerouſly ill, at the houſe of one Smith, 
to who Kceps a glover's and perfume-ſhop, in King: ſtreet, 
in- Covent-Garden: She knows not that I write. Some 
re- violent words, in the nature of an imprecation, from 
rn- her father, afflict her greatly in her weak ſtate. I 
prefume not to direct to you what to do in this caſe. 
la- You are her fſter. I therefore could not help writ- 
put iaog to you, not only for her ſake, but for your own. 
WK: i= | | 
it T am, Madam, 
di- Ee 
uy Your humble Servant, 


ANNA Hows. 


ER. 


\ 


ain 
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LETTER LXXII. 
Miſs ARABELLA HARLOWE, 7. „ Miſs Hown. | 


Aſs Hime, © Thurſiay, July 20. 

I HAVE yours of this morning. All that has 
happened to the unhappy body you mention, is what 
we foretold, and expected. Let him, for whoſe ſake 
ſhe-abandoned us, be her comfort. We are told he 
has remorſe, and would marry her. We don't be- 
lieve it, indeed. She may be very ill. Her difap- 
pointment may make her ſo, or ought. Yet is ſhe the 
only one I know, who is diſappointed. 

I cannot ſay, Miſs, that the notification from you 
is the more welcome for the liberties you have been 
pleaſed to take with our whole family, for reſenting a 
conduct, that it is a ſhame any young lady ſhould jul- 
tify. Excuſe this freedom, occaſioned by greater. 


T am, Miſs, 
Your humble Servant, | 


ARABELLA HARLOWX. 


LETTER: LXXII. 
Miſs Hows. In Reply. 


Miſs Arabella Harloe, Friday, July 21. 
IF you had half as much ſenſe as you have ill-na- 
ture, you would (notwithſtanding the exuberance of 
the latter) have been able to diſtinguiſh between a 


kind intention to you all (that you might have the leſs 


to reproach yourſelves with, if a deplorable caſe 


ſhould 


{hou 
by r 
for t 


help 
1e. 
| all t 


0 
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ſhould happen), and an officiouſneſs I owed you not, 
by reaſon of freedoms at leaſt reciprocal. I will not, 
for the unhappy lady's fake, as you call a ſiſter you have 
helped to make fo, ſay all that I could fay. If what 
I fear happen, you ſhall hear (whether deſired or not) 

all the mind of 
| ANNA Howrz. 


LETTER LXXIV. 
Miſs ARABELLA HARLOWE, To Miſs Howr. 


Miſs Ann Howe, © Friday, July 21. 
. YOUR pert letter I have received. You, that 
ſpare nobody, I cannot expect ſhould ſpare me. You 
are very happy in a prudent and watchful mother 
But elſe Mine cannot be exceeded in-prudence : But 
we had all too good an opinion of ſomebody, to 
think watchfulneſs needful. There may poſlibly be 
ſome reaſon why you are fo much attached to her, in 

an error of this flagrant nature. 

IT help to make a ſiſter unhappy !—It is falfe, Miſs! 
IIIt is all her own doings Except, indeed, what 
ſhe may owe to Somebody's advice—You know who 
can beſt anſwer for that. 

Let us now your mind as ſoon as you pleaſe : As we 
{hall know it to be your mind, we ſhall judge what at- 
tention to give it. That's all, from, &c. 


| | AR. H. 
LETTER LXXV. 


Miſs Hows, To MI ARABELLA HARLOwx. 
Sat. July 22. 
IT may be the migfortune of ſome people to engage 


every-body's notice: Others may be the happier, tho 
they 
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they may be the more envih⁰ν, for no-body's thinking 


them worthy of any. But one would be glad people 
had the ſeale to be thankful for that want of conſe- 
quence, which ſubjected them not to hazards they 
would hardly have been able to manage under. 


I own to you, that had it not been for the prudent 


advice of that admirable Somebody (whoſe principal 
fault is the ſuperiority of her talents, and whoſe miſ- 
fortune is to be brothered and ſiſtered by a couple of 
creatures, who are not able to comprehend her ex- 
cellencies), I might at one time have been plunged in- 
to difficulties. But, pert as the ſuperlatively pert 
may think me, I thought not myſelf wer, becauſe I 
was older ; nor for that poor reaſon qualified to pre- 
ſcribe to, much leſs to maltreat, a genius ſo outſoar- 
ing. 


I repeat it with gratitude, that the dear creatures 


advice was of very great ſervice to me And this be- 


fore my mother's watchfulneſs became neceſſary. 
But how it would have fared with me, I cannot 
ſay, had I had a brother or ſiſter, who had deemed 


it their intereſt, as well as a gratification of their hi- 
did envy, to miſrepreſent me. 18 0) 
Your admirable ſiſter, in effect, ſaved you, Miſs, 
as well as me—With this difference You, again/! 
your will—Me, with mine: And but for your own 


brother, and his own filter, would not have been loſt 


herſelf. . | 


Would to God both ſiſters had been obliged with 


their own wills The moſt admirable of her ſex 
would never then have been out of her father's 
houſe !—You, Miſs—I don't know what had become 
of you —But, let what would have happened, you 
would have met with the humanity you have not 
ſhewn, whether you had deſerved it or not ;—Nor, 

at 
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at worſt, loſt either a kind ſiſter, or a 'Pitying friend, 
in the moſt excellent of ſiſter s. 

But. why run 1 into lengths to ſuch a poor thing 
Why puſh I ſo weak an adverſary, ? whoſe firſt = 
is all low malice, and whoſe next is made up of falſ- 
hood and inconfiſtence, as well as ſpite and ill-man- 
ners. Yet I was willing to give you a part of my 
mind: Call for more of it; it ſhall be at your ſer- 
vice : From one, who, tho? the thanks God the is 
not your /i/ter, is not your enemy, But that ſhe is not 
the latter, is with-held but by two conſiderations ; 
one, that you bear, tho' unworthily, a relation to a 
fiſter ſo excellent; the other, that you are not of con- 
ſequence enough to nga ge any [IS but the pity nd 
contempt of 

H. 


LETTER AA. 
Mrs. HARLOwR, To Mr. Hown: 
Dear Maiden Sat t. Fuly 22: 
I SEND you incloſed copies of five letters, that 


have paſſed between Miſs Howe and my Arabella. 
You are a perſon of ſo much prudence and good ſenſe, 


and (being a mother yourſelf ) can ſo well enter into 
the diſtreſſes of all our family, upon the raſhneſs and 
ingratitude of a child we once doated upon, that, I 
dare fay you will not countenance the ſtrange free- 
doms your daughter has taken with us all. Theſe 
are not the only ones we have to complain of ; but 
we were ſilent on the others, as they did not, as theſe 
have done, ſpread themſelves out upon paper. We 
only beg, that we may not be reflected upon by a 
young lady, who knows not what we have ſuffered, 


and do ſuffer, by the raſhneſs of a naughty creature, 
who 
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who has brought ruin upon herſelf, and diſy grace upon 
a family, which ſhe has robbed of all comfort. I 
offer not to preſcribe to your known wiſdom in this 
caſe z but leave it to you to do as you think moſt pro- 
per. 

I am, Madani, Your mf humble Servant, 


Cnarr. FLARLOWE, 


LETTER LXXVII. 


Hrs. Hows. In Anſwer. > 


oO > Mer . | Sat. July 22. 
I AM highly offended with my daughter's letters 
to Miſs Harlowe. I knew nothing at all of her hav- 
ing taken ſuch a liberty. Theſe young creatures have 
ſuch romantic notions, fome of love, ſome of friend- 
ſhip, that there is no governing them in either. No- 
thing but time, and dear experience, will convince 
them of their abſurdities in both. I have chidden 
_ Mifs Howe very ſeverely. I had before ſo juſt a no- 
tion of what your whole family's diſtreſs muſt be, 
that, as I told your brother, Mr. Antony Harlowe, 
| had often forbid her correſponding with the poor 


fallen angel—For ſurely never did young Lady more 


reſemble what we imagine of angels, both in perſon 

and mind. But, tired out with her headitrong ways ( 
am ſorry to ſay this of my own child), I was forced 

to give way to it again: And, indeed, ſo ſturdy was 

ſhe in her will, that I was afraid it wad end in a fit 
of ſicknels, as too often it did in fits of ſullens. 


None but parents know the trouble that children 


give : They are happieſt I have often thought who 


have none. And theſe women e bleſs my 
heart how ungovernable !— 


J believe, 
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I believe, however, you will have no more ſuch 
letters from my Nancy. I have been forced to uſe 
compulſion with her, upon Miſs Clary's illneſs (and 
it ſeems the is very bad): or ſhe would have run away 
to London, to attend upon her: And this ſhe calls 
doing the duty of a friend; forgetting, that ſhe ſa- 
crifices to her romantic friendſhip her duty to a fond 
indulgent mother. 

There are a thouſand excellencies j in the poor ſuf- 
ferer, notwithſtanding her fault: And, if the hints 
ſhe has given to my daughter be true, ſhe has been 
moſt grievouſly abuſed. But I think your forgiveneſs 
and her father's forgiveneſs of her ought to be all at 
your own choice; and no-body ſhould intermeddle 
in that, for the ſake of due authority in parents : 
And beſides as Miſs Harlowe writes, it was what every 
body expected, tho' Miſs Clary would not believe it, 
till the ſmarted for her credulity. And, for theſe 
reaſons, I offer not to plead any thing in alleviation 
of her fault, which is aggravated by her admirable 
ſenſe, and a judgment above her years. 

I am, Madam, with compliments to good Mr. 
. and all your afflicted family, 


Wr mot humble Servant, 


ANNABELLAa Howe. 


I ſhall ſet out for the Ifle of Wight in a few days, 

with my daughter. I will haſten our ſetting-out, 
on purpole to break her mind from her friend's 
diſtrefles ; which afflict us as much, nearly, as 
Miſs Clary' s raſhneſs has done you. 


LETTER 
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LETTER LXXVIII. 
Miſs Hows, To Miſs CLarissa HARLOWE. 
My deareft Friend, > Jab July 22. 


WE are buſy in preparing for our little journey and, 


voyage: But I will be ill, I will be very ill, if I can- 
not hear you are better before I go. 

Rogers greatly affficted me, by telling me the bad 
way you are in. But now you have been able to hold 
a pen, and as your ſenſe is ſtrong and clear I hope that 
the amuſements you will receive from writing will 
make you better. 

I diſpatch this by an emmy way, that it may 
reach you time enough to move you to conſider well 
before you abſolutely decide upon the contents of 
mine of the 13th on the ſubject of the two Miſſes 
Montague's viſit to me; ſince, according to what you 
write, muſt I anſwer thank; 


In your laſt, you conclude very poſitively, that you 


will not be his. Ta. be ſure he rather deſerves an in- 


famous death than ſuch a wife. But as I really be- 
lieve him innocent of the arreſt, and as all his family 


are ſuch earneſt pleaders, and will be guarantees for 
him, I think the compliance with Heir intreaties, and 
his own, will be now the beſt ſtep you can take; 
your own family remaining implacable, as I can afſure 
you they do. He is a man of ſenſe ; and it is not im- 
_ Poſſible but he may make you a good huſband, and in 
time may become no bad man. 


My mother is intirely of my opinion : And on 


Friday, purſuant to a hint I gave you in my laſt, Mr. 


Hickman had a conference with the ſtrange wwretch : 

And tho” he liked not by any means, his behaviour 

to himſelf; nor, indeed, had reaſon to do ſo; yet 
' he 
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he is of opinion, that he is ſincerely determined to 


marry you, if you will condeſcend to have him. 

Perhaps Mr. Hickman may make you a private viſit 
before we ſet out. If I may nof attend you myſelf, 
I thall not be eaſy, except he does. And he will 
then give you an account of the admirable character 
the ſurpriſing wretch gave of you, and of the Juſtice 
he does to your virtue. 

He was as acknowledging to his relations; tho? to 


his own condemnation, as his two couſins told me. | 
All that he apprehends, as he ſaid to Mr. Hickman, 


is, that if you go on appealing your caſe, and expoſ- 
ing him, wedlock itſelf will not wipe off the diſhonour 


to both: And moreover, that you would ruin your 


© conſtitution by your immoderate ſorrow; and by 
« feeking death when you might avoid it, would not 
« be able to eſcape it when you would wifh to do ſo.” 

So, my deareſt friend, I charge you if you con, to 
get over your averſion to this vile man. You may 
yet live to ſee many happy days, and be once more 
the delight of all your friends, neighbours, and ac- 
quaintance, as well as a ſtay, a Saks, and a bleſſ- 
ing, to your Anna Howe. 

L long to have your anſwer to mine of the 13th. 


Pray keep the meſſenger till it be ready. If he re- 


turn on Monday night, it will be time enough for his 
affairs, and to find me come back from Colonel Am- 
broſe's; who gives a Ball on the anniverſary of Mrs. 
Arabroſe's birth and marriage, both in one. The 
gentry all round the neighbourhood are invited this 
time, on ſome good news they have received from 
Mrs. Ambroſe's brother the governor, 

My mother promiſed the Colonel for me and her- 
ſelf in. my abſence. I would fain have excuſed my- 
ſelf to her; and the rather, as I had exceptions on 
account of the day: But ſhe is almoſt pros, rx 

: er 
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her daughter; and thinking it not ſo well to go w:th- 
out me, ſhe told me, She could propoſe nothing that 
was agreeable to me. And having had a feav ſparring 
blows with each other very lately, I think I muſt com- 
ply. For I don't love jangling, when I can help it; 
tho! I ſeldom make it my ſtudy to avoid the occaſion, 


_ when it offers of itſelf. I don't know, if either were 


not a little afraid of the other, whether it would be 
_ poſſible that we eould live together: —I, A! my fa- 
ther My mamma What? — All my mother —W hat 


- 


elſe ſhould 1 ſay ? | | 


O my dear, how many things happen in this life to 


give us diſpleaſure ! How few to give us joy II am 


jure, I ſhall have none on this occaſion ; fince the 


true partner of my heart, the principal half of the 


one ſoul, that it uſed to be ſaid, animated The pair of 


friends, as we were called; You, my dear, (who 
uſed to irradiate every circle you ſet your foot into, 
and to give me real ſignificance, in a ſecond place to 


yourſelf ), cannot be there !—One hour of your com- 


pany, my ever inſtructive friend (I thirſt for it I), 


how infinitely preferable to me, to all the diverſions 
and amuſements, with which our ſex are generally 


moſt delighted !—Adien, my dear 
| [1 A. Howe. 


LETTER LXXIX. 
Miſs CLARISSA HaRLOwR, To M. Hown: | 
Sunday, July 23. 


WIA pain, my deareſt friend, does your kind 
ſolicitude for my welfare give me] How much more 


binding and tender are the ties of pure friendſhip, 
and the union of like minds, than the ties of nature! 
Well might the ſweet finger of Iſrael, when he was 

carrying 
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carrying to the utmoſt extent the praiſes of the friend- 
ſhip between him and his beloved friend, fay that the 
love of Jonathan, to him was wonderful; 3 that it 
ſurpaſſed the love f 2vomen ! What an exalted idea 


| 4 it give of the ſoul of Jonathan, ſweetly attem - 


per d for this ſacred bard, if we may ſuppoſe it but 


equal to that of my Anna Howe for her fallen Cla- 


riſſa! But, altho' I can? glory in your kind love for 
me, think, my dear, what concern muſt fill a mind, 

not ungenerous, when the obligation lies all on one 
fde. And, when at the ſame time, that your light 
is the brighter tor my darkneſs, I muſt give pain to a 


dear friend, to whom 1 delighted to give pleaſure; 


and, at the ſame time, diſcredit, for ſupporting my 


blighted fame againſt the buſy tongues of uncharit- 


able cenſures ! 

This it is that makes me, in the words of my ad- 
mired exclaimer, very little altered, often repeat — 
« O! that I were as in months paſt, as in the days 
« when God preſerved me] When his candle ſhined 
« upon my head, and when by his light I walked 
6e through darkneſs! As I was in the days of my 
« childhoodd—when the Almighty was yet with me; 
« when I was in my father's haufe : When I waſhed 
e my ſteps with butter, and the rock poured me out 
« rivers of oil!“ 


You ſet before me your reaſons enforced by the 


opinion of your honoured mother, why I ſhould 


think of Mr. Lovelace for a huſband. 
And I hive before me your letter of the 1 3th, 
containing the account of the viſit and propoſals, and 
kind interpoſition, of the two Miſſes Montague, in 
the names of the good Ladie: Sarah Sadleir and Betty 
Lawrance, and that of Lord M. 
Allo yours of the 18th, demanding me, as I may 
ſay, of thoſe ladies, and of that fami. when I was 


ſo 
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ſo a and cruelly arreſted, and vou knew not 
what was become of me: 

The anſwer likewiſe of thoſe ae ſigned. j in fb 
full and fo generous a manner by themſelves, and by 
that nobleman, and thoſe two venerable ladies; and, 
in his liglit way, by the wretch himſelf: 

Theſe, my deareſt Miſs Howe, and your letter of 


the 16th, which came when I was under arreſt, and 


which] received not till ſome days after: 

Are all before me. 

And J have as well weighed the whole matter, and 
your arguments in ſupport of your advice, as at pre- 
ſent myt%head and my heart will let me weigh them. 

I am moreover willing to believe not only from your 
own opinion, but from the aſſurances of one of Mr. 


Lovelace's friends, Mr. Belford, a good natured and 


humane man, ho ſpares not to cenſure the author 
of my calamities I zhink with undiſſembled and un- 
defigning ſincerity), that that man is innocent of the 
diſgraceful arreſt. 

And even, if you pleaſe in ſincere compliment to 
your opinion, and to that of Mr. Hickman, that 
(over-perſuaded by his friends, and aſhamed of his 
unmerited baſeneſs to me) he, in earneſt, would 
nurry me, if I would have him. AN 

« * Well, and now what is the reſult of M Flt 
© is this: That I muſt abide by what 1 have already 


declared And that is (Don't be angry at me, my 


© belt friend) That I have much more pleaſure in 
. =» thinking 


* Thoſe parts of this letter which are mark'd with 


an inverted comma (thus ), were tranſcribed after- 


wards by Miſs Howe, in a letter to the ladies of Mr. 
Lovelace's family, dated July 29, and are thus diſ- 
tinguiſhed to avoid the neceſſity of repeating them, 
when that letter comes to be inſerted. 
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thinking of death than of ſuch a huſband. In ſhor k, 
das I declared in my laſt, that . me, 
* if I ſay, I will nor-—Rver be his. 

But you will expect my reaſons : I know you will: 
And if I give them not, will conclude me either ob- 
« ſtinate, or implacable, or both: And thoſe would 
be ſad imputations, if juſt, to be laid to the charge 
© of a perſon who thinks and talks of dying. And 

© yet, to ſay, that reſentment arid diſappointment 
© have no part in my determination, would be ſaying 
a thing hardly to be credited. For, 1 own, I have 
© reſentments, ſtrong reſentments, but not unreaſon- 
© able ones, as you will be convinced, if already you 
are not ſo, when you know all my ſtory—If ever 

you do know it—For I begin to fear (ſo many things 
© more neceſſary to be thought of, than either this 


man, or my own vindication, have I to do) that I 


« ſhall not have time to compaſs what I have intended, 
© and, in a manner, promiſed you. 

I have one reaſon to give in ſupport of my reſo- 
© lution, that I believe yourſelf will allow of: But 


© having owned, that I have reſentments, I will begin 


© with thoſe confiderations; in which anger and diſ- 
© aypointment have too great a ſhare ;z in hopes, that 
* having once diſburden'd my mind upon paper, and 
© to my Anna Howe, of thoſe corroding uneaſy pat- 
« ſions, I ſhall prevent them for ever from returning 
to my heart, and to have their place ſupplied by bet- 
© ter, milder and more agreeable ones. 

My pride, then, my deareſt friend, altho' a great 
deal mortified, is not ſufficiently e if it be 


© neceſſary for me to ſubmit to make that man my 


choice, whoſe actions are, and ought to be, my ab- 
© horrence l- What !—ſhall I, who have been treat- 


ed with ſuch premeditated and perfidious barbarity, 
as is painful to be thought of, and cannot with mo- 


deſty 
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; deſty be deſcribed, think of taking the violator to 
my heart? Can 125 ow duty tot one io wicked, and 
hazard my ſalvation by join! ing myſelf to ſo great a 
« profligate, now I 440 him to be fo ? Do you think 
your Clariſſa Harlowe ſo-loſt, ſo ſunb, at leaſt as that 
« the could, for the ſake of patching up in the world's 


© eye, a broken reputation, meanly appear indebted 


© to the generoſity, or compaſſio perhaps, of a man 
© who has, by means ſo inhuman, robbed her. of it? 


Indeed, my dear, I ſhould not think my penitence 


« for the raſh ſtep I took, any thing better than a 
« ſpecious deluſion, if I had not got above the leaſt 
* With to have Mr. Lovelace for my huſband. 

Ves, I warrant, I muſt creep to the violator, 
* and be thankful to him for doing me poor jul- 
© tice | 


Po you not already ſee me (purſuing the advice 


© you give,) with a down-caſt eye, appear before 
© his friends, and before my o (ſuppoſing the lat- 
© ter would at laſt condeſcend to own me,) diveſted 
of that noble confidence, which ariſes from a mind 
© unconſcious of having deſerved reproach ? . 
Do you not ſee me creep about my own houſe 
© preferring all my honeſt maidens to myſelf ——as if 
© afraid, too, to open my lips, either by pray « of re- 
c proof or admonition, leſt their bolder eyes ſhould 


bid me look inward, and not expect perfection from 


© them ? 


« And ſhall-I jatile the wretch to upbraid me 


with his generoſity z and his pity; and, perhaps to 
reproach me, for having been capable of forgiving 
_ crimes of /uch a nature? 
I once indeed hoped, little thinking him fo pre- 
meditatedly vile a man, that I might have the happi- 
neſs to reclaim him: I vainly believed, that he lov- 
ed me well enough to ſuffer my advice for his good, 
and 
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and the example I humbly preſumed I ſhould be 


enabled to ſet him, to have weight with him; and 
the rather, as he had no mean opinion of my morals 
and underſtanding : But now, what hope is there 
left for this my prime hope f- 
him, what a figure ſhould I make, preaching virtue 
and morality to a man whom TI nad truſted with op- 
portunities to ſeduce me from all my own duties 
And then, ſuppoſing I were to have children by ſuch 


a huſband, mult it not, think you, cut a thoughtful 


perſon ta the heart, to look round upon her little 
family, and think ſhe had given them a father deſ- 
tined, without a miracle, to perdition; and whoſe 
immoralities, propagated among them by his vile ex- 


ample, might, too probably, bring down a curſe up- 


on them ? And, after all, who knows but that m 


own ſinful compliances with a man, who would think 
| himſelf intitled to my obedience, might taint my own 
morals, and make me, inſtead of a reformer, an imi- 
tator of him ?—For who can touch pitch, and nit be 


dee, 


« Let me then repeat, that 1 truly deſpiſe this. 


man! If I know my own heart, indeed 1 do !—1 
pity him! Beneath my very pity, as he is, I neverthe- 
leſs pity him !—But this I could not do, if I ſtill lov- 
ed him: For, my dear, one muſt be greatly ſenſible 
of the baſeneſs and ingratitude of thoſe we love. I 
love him not, therefore! My foul diſdains commu- 
nion with him. | ES 


« But altho' thus much is due to reſentment, yet 
have I not been, fo far carried away by its angry ef- 


fects, as to be rendered incapable of caſting about 
what 1 ght to do, and what could be done, if the All- 
mighty, in order to.lengthen the time of my peni- 
tence, were to bid me to live. 5 


VBI. VI. „ | « 'The 


Were I to marry 
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ce The ſingle life, at ſuch times, has offered to me, 
as the life, the only life, to be choſen. But in hat, 
muſt I not new tit brooding over my paſt ere: f 
and mourning my faults till the hour of my releaſe ? 
And would not every one be able to aſſign the reaſon, 
why Clariſſa Harlowe choſe ſolitude, and to ſequeſter 
herſelf from the world ? Would not the look of eve- 
IF; creature, who beheld me, appear as a reproach to 


me? And would not my conſcious eye confeſs my 


fault, whether the eyes of others accuſed me, or 
not ?—One of my delights was, to enter the cots of 
my povr neighbours, to leave leſſons to the boys, and 
cautions to the elder girls: And how ſhould IT be 
able, unconſcious and without pain to ſay to the lat- 
ter, Fly the deluſions of men, who had been ſuppoſed 
to have run away with one ? 

cc What then, my dear friend, can I wiſh' for but 


death— And what, after all, is death? Tis but a cef- 


ſation from mortal life: Tisthe finiſhing of an appoint- 
ed courſe: The refreſhing i inn after a fatiguing jour- 
ney: The end of a life of cares and troubles ; 
and, if happy, the beginning of a life of immortal 
happineſs. 

e Tf I die not now, it may poſlibly happen, that I 
may be taken when I am leſs prepared. Had 1 eſcaped 
the evils I labour under, it might have been in the 
midſt of ſome gay promifing hope; when my heart 


had beat high with the deſire of life: and when the 


vanity of this earth had taken hold of me. 

« But now, my dear, for your ſatisfaction let me 
ſay, that altho' I wiſh not for life, yet would I not, 
like a poor coward, deſert my poſt, when I can main- 
tain it, and when it is my duty to maintain it. 

„% More than once, indeed, was I urged by 
thoughts ſo ſinful ; But then it Was in the height of 
| my 


[ 


know not what I ſuffered on that occaſion | 
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my diſtreſs: And once, particularly I have reaſon to 
believe, I faved myſelf by my deſperation from the 
moſt ſhocking perſonal inſults : from a repetition, 
as far as I know, of his vileneſs; the baſe women 
(with ſo much reaſon dreaded by me) preſent, to in- 
timidate me, if not to aſſiſt him! O my dear, you 
Nor 
do I what I e/caped at the time, if the wicked man had 
approached me to execute the horrid purpoſes of 
his vile heart. Hiph reſolution, a courage I never 
knew before; a ſettled, not a raſh courage ; and 
ſuch a command of my pallions 1 can only ſay, I 
know not how I came by ſuch an uncommon elevati- 
on of mind, if it were not given me in anſwer to 
my earneſt prayers to Heaven for ſuch a command 
of my ſelf, before J entered into the horrid com- 
an 

: Xx I am of opinion, that it would have manifeſted 
more of revenge and deſpair, than of principle, had 
I committed a violence upon myſelf, when the vil 
lainy was perpetrated ; ſo I ſhould think it equally 
criminal, were I now willfully to neglect myſelf ; 
were I purpoſely to run into the arms of death (as that 
man ſuppoſes I ſhall do) when I might avoid it. 

Nor, my dear whatever are the ſuppoſitions of ſuck 
a ſhort- ſighted, ſuch a low-ſouled man, muſt you im- 
pute to gloom, to melancholy, to deſpondency, nor 
yet to a ſpirit of faulty pride, or ſtill more faulty re- 


venge, the reſolution I have taken never to marry 


this ; and if not this, any man. So far from deſerv- 


ing this imputation, I do aſſure you (my dear and 


only love) that I will do every thing I can to prolong 
my life, till God, in mercy to me, ſhall be pleaſed 
to call for it. TI have reaſon to think my puniſhment 
is but the due conſequence of my fault, and I will 
not run away from it; but beg of Heaven to ſancti- 


Q 2 fy 


* 
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ty it to me. When 2 appetite ſerves, I will eat and 
drink what is ſuſſicient to ſupport nature. A very 
liitie you know will do for that. And whatever my 
phyſicians ! {ball think fit to preſcribe, I will take, tho? 


_ ever ſo diſagreeable. In ſhort, I will do every thing 


I can do,,to convince all my friends, who hereaſter 
may think it worth their while to in quire after my 
laſt behaviour, that 1 poſſeſſed my ſoul with tolerable 
_ Patience 3 and endeavoured to bear with a lot of my 
own drawing. For thus, in humbkt imitation of the 
ſublimeſt exemplar, I often fay : 
will; agd it ſhall be mine. Thou art juſt in all thy 
dealings with the children of men; and I know 
thou wilt not afflièt me beyond what I can bear: And 
if I can bear it, I ovght to bear it; and (by grace 
aſſiſting me) I «vi/! bear it. 


« But here, my dear, is another reaſon ; a reaſon 
that will convince you yourſelf, that I ought not to 


think of wedlock ; but of a quite different prepara- 
tion : I am perſuaded; as much as that I am now 
alive, that I ſhall not long live. The ſtrong ſenſe 1 


have ever had of my fault, the loſs of my reputation, 
my diſappointments, the determined reſentment of 


my friends, aiding the barbarous uſage I have met 
where I leaſt deſerved it, have ſeized npon my 
heart : Seized upon it, before it was ſo well fortified 
by religious conſiderations; as | hope it now is. Don't 
be concerned, my dear But I am ſure, if J may fay 
it with as little preſumption as grief, in the words of 
Job, That God will ſoon difilve my ſubNance : and 
bring me to death, and to the 2 "Joie e for all liv- 


| ing. 


And now, my ere friend, you know all. my 
mind—And you will be pleaſed to write to the ladies 


of Mr. Lovelace's family. That I think myſelf inſi- 


nitely obliged t to them for their good opinion of me; 
N and 


Lord it is thy 
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and that it has given me greater pleaſure than I 

7 thought I had to come in this life, that, upon the lit- 

7 tle knowledge they have of me, and that not per 

5 ſonal, I was thought worthy (after the ill uſage I 

4 have received) of an alliance with their honourable fa- 

r mily : But that I can by no means think of their 

7 kinſman for a huſband: And do you, my dear, ex- 

2 tract from the above, ſuch reaſons as you think have 

y any weight in them. | 

2 I would write myfelf to acknowled: ge their favor, 

7 had I not more employment foc my head, my hear, 

/ and my fingers, than I doubt they will be able to go 

v through. 

1 I thoula be Fa to know when you ſet out on your 

e journey; as allo your little ſtages z and your time of 
; ſtay at your aunt Harman's; that my prayers may 

3 locally attend you, whitherſoever you go, and where- 

5 ever you are. 

5 | | ; 

v + CLARISS4 HARLOWE. 

I | : 

A LETTER ELXXSX,- 

ft | 7; 3 

t Aiſs CLarissa HarLowe, To Miſs Howe. 

y 

fl Sunday, Fuly 23. 

t 

y T II E letter accompanying This, being upon 1 

f very E ſubject, I would not embaraſs it, as I 

1 map ſay, with any other. And yet having ſome fur- 


* ther matters upon my mind, which will want your ex- 
cuſe for directing them to you, I hope the following 

y Lines will have that excuſe. 

8 My good Mrs. Norton, ſo long ago as in a letter 

of dated the 3d of this month, hinted to me, that my 

relations took amiſs ſome ſevere things you were 


ED Q- 3 pleaſed, 
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pleaſed], in love to me, to ſay of them. Mrs. Nor- 


ton mentioned it with that reſpectful love which the. 


bears to my deareſt friend : But wiſhed, for 


my ſake, that you would rein in a vivacity, which, on 


moft other occaſions, fo charmingly becomes you. 
This was her ſenſe. You know that Tam warranted 


to ſpeak and write freer to my Anna Howe, than 


Mrs. Norton would do. 


I durſt not mention it to you at that time, becauſe ap- 


pearances were / ſtrong againſt me, on Mr. Lovelace's 
getting me again into his power, (after my elcape to 
Hampftead) as made you very angry with me when 


you anſwered mine on my ſecond eſcape. And, ſoon 


afterwards I was put under that barbarous arreſt 3 


jo that I could not well touch upon that ſubject till 


NOW. 


Now, therefore: 1 my deareſt Miſs Howe, let me re- 


feat my earneſt requeſt (for This is not the firſt time 


by ſeveral that I have been obliged to chide you on 
this occaſion.) That you will ſpare my parents, and 


other relations, in all your converſations about me— 
Indeed, I wiſh they had thought ſit to take other 


meaſures with me: But who fhall judge for them? — 
The event has juſtified them, and condemned me.— 
They expected nothing good of this vile man : he has 
not, therefore, deceived them : But they expected 
other things from me, and { have. And they have 
the more reaſon to be ſet againſt me, if (as my aunt 
Hervey wrote formerly,) they intended not to force 
my inclinations, in favour of Mr. Solmes; and if they 
believe, that my going off was the effect of choice and 
premeditation. 

I have no deſire to be received to favour by them: 
For why ſhould I fit dawn to wiſh for what I have 
no reafon to expect ? ——Beſides, I could not 
look them in the face, if they world receive me. 

Indeed 
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Indeed I could not. All J have to hope for, is, firſts - 
that my father will abſolve me from this heavy ma- 
Jedi <tion ; And next, for a. laſt bleſſing. The ob- 
taining "of thefe favours are needful to my peace of 
mind. 


J have written to my ſiſter ; ; but have only menti- 
oned the abſolution. 

1 am afraid, I ſhall receive a very harſh anſwer 
from her.: My fault, in the eyes of my family, is of 
ſo enormous a nature, that my firſt application will 
hardly be encouraged. Then they know not (nor 
perhaps will believe,) that I am fo very ill as I am. 
50 that, were I actually to die before they could have 
time to take the neceſſary informations, you muſt not 
blame them too ſeverely. You muſt call it a Fatali- 
ty. I know not what you muſt call it; For, alas! 
I have made them as miſerable as I am myſelf. And 

yet ſometimes I think, that, were they cheerfully to 
pronounce me forgiven, I know not whether my con- 
cern for having offended them would not be aug- . 
mented :, Since I imagine that nothing can be more 
wounding to a ſpirit not ungenerous, than a generous 
forgiveneſs. . 

I hope your mamma will permit our correſpon- 1 
dence for one month more, altho' I do not take her = 
advice as to having this man. Oaly for ove month, | 
I will not deſire it longer. When cataſtrophes are 
conſummating, what changes (changes that make 
one's heart ſhudder to think of) may one ſhort month 
produce hut if ſhe will not Why then, my dear, 7 
it becomes us both to acquieſce. 1 

Lou can't think what my apprehenſions wow? i 
have been, had I known Mr. Hickman was to hav * 
had a mecting (on ſuch a queſtioning occaſion as e ll 


have been his errand from you) with that haughty 
and uncontroulable man. 


Q 4 You 
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| You give me hope of a viſit from him: Let him 
expect to fee me greatly altered. I know he loves me: 
For he loves every one whom you love. A painful 
interview, I doubt ! But I ſhall be glad to ſee a man, 
whom you will one day, and an early day, I hope, 
make happy; and whole gentle manners, and un- 
bounded love for you, will make Hon ſo, if it be not 
your own fault. 

I am, my deareſt, kindeſt fr Jens, the ſweet compa- 


nion of my happy hours, the friend « ever deareſt and 


neareſt to my fond heart, 
N nal obliged at fait al 
CLArSA HarLowe, 
LETTER IXXXI = 
Mrs. Ny To 0 Ar 75 CLARISSA Hanrowz. 


M days Fly 2.4 


EXCUS E, my deareſt young lady, my long fi- 


lence. I have been extremely ill, My poor boy has 


alſo been at death's door; and, when I hoped that 
he was better, he has relapſed. Alas! my dear, he 


is very e ill. Let us both have your pray- 
ers 

Very angry letters have paſſed between your ſiſter 
and Miſs Howe. Every one of your family is in- 
cenſed againſt that young Lady. I with you would 
remonſtrate againſt her warmth ; ſince it can do no 
good ; but they will not believe, but that her mter- 


poſition has your connivance; nor that you are ſo 


ill as Miſs Howe aſſures them you are. 


Before 
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Before ſhe wrote, they were going to ſend up 
young Mr. Brand the Clergyman, to make private 
inquiries of your health, and way of life But now 
they are ſo exaſperated, that they have laid aſide 
their intention. 

We have flying pte here, and at Harlowe- 

lace, of ſome freth inſults which you have under- 
gone; And that you are about to put yourſelf into 
Lady Betty Lawrance's protection. I believe they 
would now be glad (as I fhould be,) that you would 
do fo; and this, perhaps, will make them fſu{- 
pend for the preſent any determination in your 
favour. 

How unhappy am I, that the dangerous way my 


ey is in prevents my attendance on you! Let me 


beg of you to write me word how you are, both as to 


perde and mind, A ſervant of Sir Robert Beach- 
croft, who rides poſt on his maſter's buſineſs to 
town, will preſent you with this ; and, perhaps, will. 


bring me the favour of a few lines in return. He 
wil be obliged to ſtay in town ſeveral hours, for an 
aa{wer to his di patches. 
This is the annivarſary, that uſed to give joy to 
as many as had the pleaſure and honour of knowing 
you. May the Almighty bleſs vou, and grant, that 


it may be the only unhappy one that may be ever 


known by you, my deareſt young Lady; and by 
Nur ever afretionate, 


Juprru NORTON. 


Q x LETTER 
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| LETTER LXXXIL 
Afiſs CLARISsA HARLOWR, To Mrs. Nok rox. 


Monday nights Ju 24: 
My dear Mrs. Os 


HAD I not fallen "IF freſh tevubles, which diſ- 
abled me for ſeveral days from holding a pen, I 
ſhould not have forborn inquiring after your health, 
and that of your fon ; for I ſhould have been but too 
ready to impute your own filence. to the caule, to 
which, to my very great concern, I find it was owing. 
I pray to Heaven, my dear good friend, to give you 
comfort in the way moſt deſirable to yourſelf, 

I am exceedingly concerned at Miſs Howe's writ- 
ing about me to my friends. I do aſſure you, that I 
was as ignorant of her intention ſo to do, as of the 
contents of her letter. Nor has ſhe yet let me know 


(diſcouraged, I ſuppoſe, by her ill ſucceſs,) that ſhe 


did write. Impoſſible to ſhare the delight which ſuch 
charming ſpirits give, without the inconvenience that 
will attend their volatility. 
enjoyments! 

It was but yeſterday that I wrote to chide the dear 
creature for freedoms of that nature, which her un- 
ſeaſonable love far me had made her take, as you 
_ wrote me word in your former. I was afraid that all 
ſuch freedoms would be attributed to me. And I 


am ſure, that nothing but my own application to my 


friends, and a full conviction of my contrition, 
will procure me favour, Leaſt of all can I expect, 
that either your mediation or hers (both of whoſe 


fond and partial love of me is fo well known) will 
avail me. 


She 


50 mixed are our beſt 
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She then gives a brief account of the arreſt : Of her 
dejection under it: Of her apprehenſions of being 
carried to her former lodgings: Of Mr. Lovelace's 
avowed innocence, as to that inſult: Of her re- 


leaſe, by Mr. Belford: Of Mr. Lovelace's promiſe 


not to moleſt her: Of her clothes being ſent her: 
Of the earneſt deſire of all his friends, and of 
himſelf, to marry her: Of Miſs Howe's advice to 
comply with their requeſts: And, of her declared 
reſolution rather to die, than be his, ſent to Miſs, 
Howe, to be given to his relations, but as yeſter- 
day. After which, ſhe thus proceeds: 


Now, my dear Mrs. Norton, you will be ſurprized 
perhaps, that I ſhould have returned ſuch an anſwer : 
But when you have every-thing before you, you, 
who know me fo well, will not think me wrong. 
And, beſides, I am upon a better preparation, than 
for an earthly huſband. 

Nor let it be imagined, my dear, and ever venera- 
ble friend, that my preient turn of mind proceeds 
from gloomineſs or melancholy ; for altho' it was 
brought en by dilappointment (the world ſhewing 
ine carly, even at my firſt ruſhing into it, its true 
and ugly face ;) yet, I hope, that it has obtained a 
better. root, and will every day more and more, by 
its fruits, demonſtrate to me, and to all my iriends, 
that it has. 


J have written to my ſiſter. Laſt Friday 1 wrote. 


So the dye is thrown. I hope for a gentle anſwer. 
But, perhaps, they will not vouchſafe me any. It is 


wy fir/t direct application, you know. I wiſh Miſs 


Howe had left me to my own workings, in this ten- 
der point. 


r 
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It will be a great ſatisfaction to me, to hear of 
your perfect recovery ; 'and that my foſter-brother 
is out of danger. But why ſaid I, out of danger? 
When can hig be juſtly ſaid of creatures, who hold 
by ſo uncertain a tenure? This is one of thoſe 
forms of common ſpeech, that proves the frailty 
and the preſumption of poor mortals, at the ſame 
time. 

Don't be uneaſy you cannot auler your wiſhes 
to be with 'me. I am happier than I could have 
expected to be among mere ſtrangers. It was griev- 
ous at firſt z but uſe reconciles every thing to us. 
The people 'of the houſe where I am, are courteous 
and honeſt. 'There is a widow who lodges in it 
(have I not faid fo formerly?) a good woman; who 
is the better for having been a proficient in the 
{chool of affliction. 

An excellent ſchool ! my * Mrs. Norton, in 


which we are taught to know ourſelves, to be able 


to compaſſionate and bear with one another, and to 
look up to a better hope. 


I have as humane a phyſician (whoſe fees are his 
leaſt regard,) and as worthy an apothecary as ever 
patient was viſited by. My nurſe is diligent, oblig- 


ing, ſilent, and ſober. So J am not unhappy without : 
And within—I hope, my dear. Mrs. Norton, that I 
{hall be every day more and more happy within. 
No doubt, it would be one of the greateſt com- 
forts I could know to have you with me : You, 
who love me ſo dearly : Who have been the watch- 
ful ſuſtainer of my helpleſs infancy : You, by whole 
precepts J have been ſo much benefited !—In your 


dear boſom could I repoſe all my griefs: And by 


your picty, and experience in the ways of Heaven, 


ſhould I be ſtrengthened in what 1 am fel to go 


through. | 
a But, 


2 „ po» wi — — 
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But, as it muſt not be, I will acquieſce; and fo, I 
hope, will you: For you ſee in what reſpects I am 
not unhappy ; and in thoſe that I am, ey: lie not 
in your power to remedy. 

Then, as I have told you, I have all my clothes in 
my own poſſeſſion. So I am rich enough, as to this 
world, and in common conveniences, | 

So you ſee, my venerable and dear friend, that I 
am not always turning the dark fide of my proſ- 
pects, in order to move compaſſion; a trick imputed 
to me, too often, by my kard-hearted filter ; when, 
if 1 know my own heart, it is above all trick or ar- 


tifice. Yet I hope at laſt I ſhall be ſo happy, as to 


receive benefit rather than reproach from this talent, 
if it be my talent. At Ja, I ſay; for whoſe heart 
have I hithert9 moved? Not one, I am ſure, that 
was not pre-determined in my favour. 

As to the day I have paſled it, as I ought to 


paſs it—It has been a very heavy day to me More 
for my friend's fake, too, than for my own ?—How' 


did they uſe to paſs it !—What a Gala How have 
they now paſſ-4 it To imagine it how grievous |— 

Say not, that thoſe are cruel, who ſuffer ſo much for 
my fault ; and who, for eighteen years together, re- 


joiced in me, and rejoiced me, by their indulgent 


goodneſs !—But I Will H the reſt |!——Adicu, my 
deareſt Mrs. Nor ton | Adieu | 


L LXXXIII. 
Miſs CL. HarLowe, To Miſs ARAB. HARLOwE. 
Friday, Fuly 21. 
I F, my deareſt ſiſter, I did not think the ſtate of 


my health very.precarious, and that it was my duty 
to 


— 
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to take this ſtep J thould hardly have dared to ap- 
proach you, altho' but with my pen, after having 
found your cenſures ſo dreadtully juitified as they 
have been. 

I have not the courage to write to my father him- 
ſelf ; nor yet to my mother. And it is with trem- 
bling that I addreſs myſelf to you, to beg of you to 
mtercede for me, that my father will have the good- 
neſs to revoke that heavieſt part.of the very heavy 
curſe he laid upon me, which relates to HEREFE- 
AFTER; For, as to the HERE, I have, indeed, 


met with my puniſhment from the very wretch in whom 


1 was ſuppoſed to place my confidence. 

As I hope not for reſtoration to favour, I may be 
allowed to be very earneſt on this head: Yet will 
I not uſe any arguments in ſupport of my requeſt, 
becauſe I am ſure my father cannot with to have 
his poor child miſerable for ever 

I have the moſt grateful ſenſe of my mother's good- 
nels in ſending me up my clothes. I would have ac- 
knowledged the favour the moment I received them, 
with the moſt thankful duty, but that I feared any 
line from me would be unacceptable. 

I would not give freſh offence : Ho will decline 
all other commendations of duty and love; appealing 


to my heart for both, where both are flaming with 
an ardour that nothing but death can extinguiſh — 


Therefore only ſubſcribe myſelf, without ſo much as 


-.a name, 


My dear and happy fifter, Your iched Servant. 


A letter directed for me, at Mr. Smith's, a glover, in 


King-ftireet, Covent-Garden, will come to hand, 


LETTER 


31 J Clariſſa Harlowe. 
LETTER - LXXXIV. 
Mr. BeirorD, To Robert LovELACE, Ei, 
[1n Anſwer to his Letters Numb. LIV. EVIL] 
Edgware, Monday, July 24. 


WHAT pains thou takeſt to perſuade thyſelf, 
that the lady's ill health is owing to the vile arreſt, 
and to her friends implacableneſs ! Both, primarily 
(if they were, ) to be laid at thy door. What poor 
excuſes will good heads make for the evils they are 
put upon by bad hearts ! But *tis no wonder, that 
he who can fit down premeditatedly to do a bad ac- 
tion, will content himſelf with a bad excuſe ; And 
yet, what fools muſt he ſuppoſe the reſt of the world 
to be, if he imagines them as eaſily to be impoſed 
upon, as he can impoſe upon himfelt ? 
In vain doſt thou impute to pride or wilfulneſs the 
neceſſity to which thou haſt reduced this lady of 


parting with her clothes : For can ſhe do otherwiſe, 


and be the noble-minded creature ſhe is? 

Her implacable friends have reſuſed her the cur- 
rent caſh the left behind her; and wiſhed, as her fif- 
ter wrote to her, to ſee her reduced to want: pro- 
| bably therefore they will not be ſorry that ſhe is re- 
duced to ſuch ſtreights ; and will take it for a juſti- 
fication from Heaven of their wicked hard-hearted- 
neſs. Thou canſt not ſuppole ſhe would take ſup- 
ples from thee ; ; To take them from me would, in 
her opinion, be taking them from thee. Mits Howe' 8 


mother is an avaricious woman; and, perhaps, the 


daughter could do nothing of that fort unknown to 
her; and, if ſhe could, is too noble 3 girl to deny it 


if 
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if charged. And then Miſs Harlowe is firmly of 
opinion that ſhe ſhall never want nor wear the things 
ſhe diſpoſes of. 

Having heard nothing from town that obliges me 
to go thither, I ſhall gratify poor Belton with my 
company till to-morrow, or perhaps till Wedneſday : 
For the unhappy man is more and more loth to part 
with me. I ſhall ſoon ſet out for Epſom, to en- 
deavour to ſerve him there, and reinſtate him in his 
own houſe. Poor fellow ! he is moſt horribly low 
ſpirited; mopes about; and nothing diverts him. I 
pity him at my heart; but can do him no good 


What conſolation can I give _ either from his pall | 


life, or from his future proſpects ! 

Our friendſhips and intimacies, Lovelace, are on- 
ly calculated for ſtrong life and health. When fick- 
neſs comes, we look round us, and upon one ano- 
ther, like frighted birds, at the ſight of a kite ready 
to ſouſe upon them. Then, with all our bravery, 
what miſerable wretches are we 


Thou telleſt me that thou ſeeſt reformation is 


coming ſwiftly upon me. I hope it is. I ſee fo 
much difference in the behaviour of this admirable 
woman in her illneſs, and that of poor Belton in Yi 


that it is plain to me, the ſinner is the real coward, 


and the ſaint the true hero; and, ſooner or later, 
we ſhall all find it to be ſo, if we are not cut off 
ſuddenly. 

Ĩ he lady ſhut herſelf up at fix o'clock yeſterday 
afternoon ; and intends not to fee company till ſeven 
or eight this; not even her nurſe ; impoſing upon 
herſelf a ſevere faſt. And why? It is her birth- 
day |——Blooming, yet declining in her bloſlom—— 
Every birth-day till this no doubt happy | What 
muſt be her reflections 
thine | 


2 What 


What ought to be 
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What ſport doſt thou make with my aſpirations, 

and my proſtrations, as thou calleſt them; and with 

my dropping of the bank note- behind her chair. I 

had too much awe of her at the time, and too much 

apprehended her diſpleaſure at the offer, to make it 

with the grace that would better have become my in- 

tention. But the action, if awkward, was modeſt. 

Indeed, the fitter ſubject for ridicule with thee; who 

canſt no more taſte the beauty and delicacy of modeſt 

obligingneſs, than of modeſt love. For the ſame may 

be ſaid of inviolable reſpect, that the poet ſays of un- 
feigned affection. 

Iſpeak, I know not avhat !— 
Speak ever ſo; and if 1 anſwer you 
1 know not zubat, it be aus the mere of love. 
Love is a child that talks in broken language: 
Let then it ſpeaks moſt plain, 
The like may be pleaded in behalf of that modeſt 
reſpect, which made the humble offerer afraid to in- 


vade the awful eye, or the revered hand; but awk- 


wardly to drop its incenſe beſide the altar it ſhould 
have been laid upon. But how ſhould that ſoul, which 
could treat delieney itſelf brutally, know any thing 
of this ? 

But I am ſtill more amazed at thy courage, to think 
of throwing thyſelf in the way of Miſs Howe, and 


Miſs Arabella Harlowe !—Thou wilt not dare, ſurely 


to carry this thought into execution | 
As to my dreſs, and 2 dreſs, I have only to ſay, 
that the ſum total of thy obſervation is this; That 
my outſide is the worft of me; and ine the beſt of 
thee: And what getteſt thou by the compariſon? 
Do thou reform the one, and I'll try to mend the 

other. I challenge thee to begin. 

Mrs Lovic gave me, at my requeſt, the copy of a 
meditation ſhe thewed me, which was extracted by 5 
lady 
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lady from the Scriptures, while under arreſt at Row- 
land's, as appears by the date. She is not to Wachen, 
that ſhe has taken ſuch a libertx. 

. You and I always admired the noble e 
and natural eaſe and dignity of ſtyle, which are the 


diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of theſe books, when- 


ever any paſlages from them, by way of quotation in 
the works of .other authors, popt upon us. And 


once I remember you, even 5% obſerved, that thoſe 
paſſages alvays appeared to you like a rich vein o 


golden ore, w hich runs thro' baſer metals; embel- 
liſhing the work they were brought to authenticate. 
Try, Lovvlace, if thou canſt reli a divine beauty, 


I think it muſt ſtrike tranſient (if not permanent) 


remorſe into thy heart. Thou boaſteſt of thy inge- 
nuity : let this be the teſt of ity and whether thou 

eanſt be ſerious on a ſubject ſo deep, the accation of 
it reſulting from thyſelf, 


MEDITATION. 
Saturday, July 15. 
O THAT my grief were thoroughly aches, 8 
my calamity laid in the balauce together ! 
For now it would be heavier han the ſand of toe ſoars . 


Therefore my words are ſwallowed up. 
For the arrows of the Almighty are within me; the 


Paiſon qwhereof drinketh up my ſpirit. The ter ror's of 


Gd do ſet themſelves in array againſt me. 
IV hen I lie dun, I ſay, IV hen /ball JI ariſe ? When 


avill the night be gone? And 1 am full of toffengs to and 
fro, unto the dawning of the day. 


My days are fwifter than a wweaver's ſbuttle, and are 


ſpent without hope—Mine eye ſhall no mare fee good. 
| . Keren 
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IS herefore is light given to her that is in miſery ; and 
life unto the bitter in foul ? 

IT} ho longeth fer death ; but it 5 not; and dig- 
geth for it more than for hid treaſures ? 

Why is light given 1 one 20 0e away 1s hid ; and 
whom God has hedged in? 

For the thing which I greatly feared is come upon me. ! 

1 was nit in ſa afety; neither had 1 reſt ; neither was 1 

quiet» Yet trouble came. 

O that my wirds were now written? O that they 
were printed in a book ! that they were graven with an 
ron pen and lead in the back for ever ! 


I have a little leiſure, and am in a ſcribling vein : 
Indulge me, Lovelace, a few reflections on theſe 


ſacred books. 


We are taught to read the Bible when children, and 


as a rudiment only; and, as far as I know, this may 


be the reaſon, why we think ourſelves above it, when 
at a maturer age. For you know, that our parents, 
as well as we, wiſely rate our proficiency by the books 
we are advanced to, and not by our underſtanding 
what we have paſſed through. But, in my uncle's 
illneſs, I had the curioſity, in ſome of my dull hours 
(lighting upon one as in his cloſet), to dip into it: 
And then I found, wherever I turned, that there 
were admirable things in it. J have borrowed one, 


on receiving from Mrs. Lovick the above medi- 


tations; for I had a mind to compare them by the 


book, hardly believing they could be ſo exceedingly 


appofite as I find they are. And one time or other, 
it is very likely, that I ſhall make a reſolution to give 
it a thorough peruſal, by way of courſe, as 1 may lay. 
his mean time, I will venture to repeat, is cer- 
tain that the ſtyle is that truly caſy, ſimple and na- 
tural one, which we ſhould admire in other authors 
excellively. 
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exceſſively. Then all the world join in an opinion of. 
its antiquity, and authenticity too: and the learned 
are fond of ſtrengthening their different arguments 
by its ſanctions. Indeed, I was ſo much taken with 
it at my uncles, that I was half aſhamed that it ap- 
peared ſo new to me. And yet, I cannot but ſay, 
that I have ſome of the Old Teſtament kiſtory, as it 
18 called, in my head : But, perkaps am more obliged 
for it to Joſephus, than to the Bible itſelf. 


Odd enough, with all our pride of learning, that 


we chooſe to derive the little we know from the under 
currents, perhaps muddy ones too, when the clear, 
the peſlucid fountain head is much nearer at hand, 
and eaſier to be come at—Slighted the more, poli- 
bly, for that very reaſon ! 

But man is a pragmatical fooliſh 8 ; and the 
more we look into him, the more we muſt ceſpiſe 
him Lords of the creation !—Who can forbear in- 
dignant laughter! When we ſee not one of the in- 
dividuals of that creation, except his perpetually ex- 
centric ſelf, but acts within its own natural and ori- 
ginal appointments: And all the time, proud and 
vain as the conceited wretch is of fancied and ſelf 
dependant excellence, he is obliged not only for the 
ornaments but for the neceſſaries of life, (that is to 
ſay, for food as well as raiment) to all the other crea- 


tures; ſtrutting with their blood and ſpirits in his 


veins, and with their plumage on his back: For 
what has he of his own, but a very miſchievous, 
monkey-like, bad nature? Vet thinks himſelf at li- 
berty to kick, and cuff, and elbow out every wor- 


thier creature: and when he has none of the animal 


creation to hunt down and abuſe, will make uſe of 


his power, his ſtrength, or his wealth, to oppreſs the 


leſs powerful and weaker of his own ſpecies : 


When 
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When you and I meet next, let us enter more 
largely into this ſubject : And, I dare ſay, we ſhall 
take it by turns, in imitation of the two ſages of an- 


tiquity, to laugh and to weep at the thoughts of 


what miſerable, yet conceited beings men in 2 general, 


but we libertines in particular, are. 


I fell upon a piece at Dorrell's this very evening 
intitled, The Sacred Claſſicks, wr itten by one Black- 
wall. 

I took it home with me; and "7 not read a dozen 


pages, when I was Sanin that I ought to be 
aſhamed of myſelf to think, how greatly I have ad- 


mired leſs noble and leſs natural beauties in pagan 
authors; while I have known nothing of this all ex- 
celling collection of beauties, the Bible ! By my faith, 
Lovelace, I ſhall for the future have a better opinion 
of the good ſenſe and taſte of half a ſcore pariſons, 
whom I have fallen in with in my time, and deſpiſed 
for magnifying, as I thought they did, the language 
and the ſentiments to be found in it, in preference 
to all the ancient poets and philoſophers. And this 


is now a convincing proof to me, and ſhames as much 


an infidel's preſumption as his ignorance, that thoſe 
who know leaſt, are the greateſt ſcoffers. A pretty 
pack of would-be-wits of us, who cenſure without 
knowledge, laugh without reaſon, and are moſt noiſy 
and loud * things we know leaſt of! 
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